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Comic,  Roto,  Color,  and  Magazines 
Bring  Linage  Worth  $41,000,000 

Gains  of  24%  to  61%  in  1936  Shown  by  First  Comprehensive  Tabulation 
of  Specialized,  Premium-Rate  Types  of  Newspaper  Advertising 


Specialties  in  the  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  shop  brought  in  more 
thin  $41,000,000  of  revenue  to  the  pub- 
lidien  of  the  United  States  last  year, 
it  ii  indicated  by  the  first  compre- 
iMnsive  linage  report  on  these  fields 
to  be  published. 

Dtts^  of  this  survey  will  be  found 
■  the  pages  that  follow.  Included  are 
three-year  reports  (1934-35-36)  on 
the  a^rtising  linage  measured  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  in  the  newspa- 
pn  of  100  important  cities  in  the  fol- 
ioving  classifications: 

Color  comic  sections. 

Monotone  rotogravure. 

C(dor  gravure. 

Color  linage  in  newspaper  magazine 
nn^ements. 

Bto-of-paper  color. 

Every  one  of  these  classifications 
made  big  gains  in  1936,  ranging  from 
NjS  per  cent  to  61  per  cent  over  1935. 
In  the  aggregate,  these  classifications 
were  40.6  per  cent  ahead  of  1935,  or 
(L9  per  cent  ahead  of  1934. 

The  contrast  between  these  per¬ 
centages  of  gain,  all  made  at  premium 
ritei,  and  the  10.2  per  cent  gain  for 
ill  newspaper  advertising  (E.  &  P., 
Jan.  16,  1937,  page  11)  shows  plainly 
ie  eager  rush  of  advertisers  to  stand 
cat  from  competitors  and  to  take  ad- 
nntage  of  especially  effective  adver- 
tiang  methods.  Obviously  results  are 
nndi  more  important  to  the  adver- 
tair  than  rates. 

In  dollars  of  revenue,  the  gains 
■ade  in  these  special  classifications 
■aounted  to  more  than  half  of  last 
Tear’s  gain  in  national  advertising,  or 
hMween  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  of  last 
Tear’s  gain  in  total  newspaper  adver- 
thing.  Even  considering  that  local 
edeertising  plays  an  important  part  in 
lb  special  kinds  of  advertising — espe- 
delly  in  rotogravvire  and  run-of-pa- 
^  color— it  still  is  obvious  that  gains 
h  national  comic,  roto  and  color  ad- 
**rtiaing  accounted  for  40  per  cent  or 
M  of  total  gains  in  national  advertis- 
■I  revenue. 

Comic  Sections 

comic  section  advertising, 
^tinuing  the  phenomenal  growth 
w  has  brought  it  up  from  nothing 
®  eix  years,  made  the  biggest  and 
®oet  widespread  gains.  The  newspa¬ 
per  listed  in  these  pages  carried 
*1|6^,916  lines  of  advertising  in  their 
“•Hie  sections,  which  was  44.1  per 
°®t  more  than  in  1935,  64.9  per  cent 
Pwe  than  in  1934. 

INor  are  the  benefits  from  comic  sec- 
Pw  advertising  confined  to  the  larg- 
Bewspapers,  as  is  the  case  with 
■Pwure  and  color  magazine  supple- 
Some  three  hundred  publish- 
are  now  offering  space  in  comic 
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sections,  and  with  selling  organiza¬ 
tions  being  rapidly  improved,  it  is 
evident  that  advertising  in  the  “fim- 
nies” — both  color  advertising  and,  in 
the  smaller  cities,  black-and-white 
strips — is  going  to  be  an  even  more 
widespread  source  of  revenue  in  the 
future  than  at  present. 


independently,  to  that  placed  by  Met¬ 
ropolitan.  Reference  to  the  linage 
tables  on  other  pages  will  show  how 
comic,  roto,  and  color  gravure  linage 
varies  between  Metropolitan  member 
newspapers.  Consequently,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  total  comic  section  ad¬ 
vertising  carried  by  the  member 


What  The  Linage  Reports  Show 


color  advertising  linage  ; 

as  meaenred  by  Media  Records,  Inc., 

in  the  news* 

papers  of  100  important  cities: 

Color 

Monotone 

Run-of- 

Year 

Comic 

Roto- 

Color 

‘Color 

Paper 

Sections 

gravure 

Roto 

in  Mags. 

Color 

1936. . . . 

, . .  17,639,916 

10,862,582 

1,145,723 

14,537,873 

11,747,680 

9,429,764 

1935... . 

. . .  12,243,715 

8,171,093 

711,311 

9,219,253 

1934. . . . 

. . .  10,697,710 

’36/’35.44.1% 
’36/’34.64.9% 

6,570,019 

615,178 

7,284,712 

9,379,360 

24.6%, 

%  Gain, 

32.9% 

61.0% 

57.7% 

%  Gain, 

65.3%, 

86.2% 

99  6% 

25  2% 

Total  comic,  roto  and  color  linage,  1936 .  55,933,774 

Total  comic,  roto  and  color  linage,  1935 .  39,775,136 

Total  comic,  roto  and  color  linage,  1934 .  34,546,979 

1936  total  is  40.6%  ahead  of  1935;  61.9%  ahead  of  1934. 

Dollar  Volume 

Dollar  volume  can  only  be  estimated — in  soma  cases  rather  roughly. 
The  following  figures  are  presented  with  no  claim  to  exactness: 


Color 

Comic 

Sections 


Monotone 

Roto¬ 

gravure 


‘Color 
in  Mags. 


1936 . $14,000,000  $7,500,000  $2,000,000  $8,500,000  $5,500,000 


1935 .  10,000,000 

1934 .  8,800,000 


5,700,000 

4,800,000 


1,200,000 

1,050,000 


5,000,000 

3,750,000 


4,150,000 

4,100,000 


Total  comic,  roto  and  color  revenue,  1936 . $37,500,000  * 

Total  comic,  roto  and  color  revenue,  1935 . $26,050,000 

Total  comic,  roto  and  color  revenue,  1934 . $22,500,000 

*  Includes  American  Weekly,  This  Week,  and  other  newspaper  maga¬ 
zines — color  linage  only.  Addition  of  black-and-white  and  monotone 
gravure  linage  carried  in  these  magazines  would  make  1936  total  at  least 
$12,500,000  for  magazines,  and  the  1936  grand  total  $41,500,000. 


Biggest  factors  in  comic  section  ad¬ 
vertising  were  the  Comic  Weekly- 
Puck  (Hearst)  and  its  principal  rival. 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  To¬ 
gether  these  two  organizations,  al¬ 
though  touching  only  34  newspapers 
(including  Metropolitan’s  alternates), 
accounted  for  40  per  cent  of  the  year’s 
comic  section  revenue. 

Comic  Weekly-Puck,  carrying  277,- 
000  lines  of  this  advertising  at  $10,000 
a  half-page,  apparently  grossed  about 
$2,775,000.  Metropolitan,  placing  ap¬ 
proximately  as  much  linage,  may  be 
estimated  at  billings  of  $2,500,000. 
Estimates  of  the  Metropolitan  busi¬ 
ness,  however,  are  complicated  by  the 
flexibility  of  that  organization’s  set¬ 
up.  Copy  is  placed  in  from  eleven  to 
seventeen  newspapers,  and  the  eleven 
£ure  not  always  the  same.  In  addition, 
many  member  newspapers  have  added 
important  quantities  of  linage,  sold 


newspapers  of  Metropolitan  may  have 
even  exceeded  the  linage  carried  by 
Comic  Weekly-Puck. 

The  original  members  of  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  group  are:  Baltimore  Sun, 
Boston  Globe,  Buffalo  Times,  Chicago 
Tribune,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  De¬ 
troit  News,  New  York  News,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  Pittsburgh  Press,  St. 
Louis  Globe  -  Democrat,  Washington 
Star.  Additional  or  alternate  papers 
are:  Boston  Herald,  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  Detroit  Free  Press,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  St.  Louis  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  Washington  Post. 

Aside  from  these  two  big  groups, 
the  other  newspapers  in  the  Me^a 
Records  list  sold  some  10,000,000  lines 
of  comic  section  advertising.  The 
twelve  newspapers  of  the  Associated 
Weekly  group  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
for  instance,  published  aroimd  $400,- 
000  worth,  the  linage  figures  indicate. 


Important  quantities  of  linage  were 
placed  by  the  Comic  Section  Adver¬ 
tising  Corporation,  New  York,  in  the 
40  newspapers  it  directly  represents, 
and  a  great  deal  more  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  corporation  under  its 
plan  of  handling  the  mats  for  comic 
section  advertising  in  about  75  news¬ 
papers  which  have  their  own  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Even  beyond  the  comic  section  lin¬ 
age  shown  in  the  newspaper  lists  on 
other  pages,  there  was  an  indefinite 
amoimt  of  such  advertising  printed  in 
papers  in  other  cities,  not  tabulated. 

Considering  all  this,  men  who  have 
studied  comic  section  advertising 
agree  that  an  estimate  of  $14,000,000 
is  conservative.  In  view  of  the  more 
complete  linage  figures  now  made 
available,  the  1935  and  1934  estimates 
in  the  table  herewith  have  been  re¬ 
vised  downward  from  those  previously 
published. 

Color  Magazines 

Color  magazine  supplements  were 
next  to  comic  sections  as  revenue  get¬ 
ters.  Bellwether  of  the  flock,  of 
course,  was  the  American  Weekly, 
promoted  as  a  magazine  rather  tlum 
a  newspaper  supplement,  but  distrib¬ 
uted  as  part  of  17  Hearst  Simday 
newspapers. 

Reports  of  the  Publishers  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  credit  American  Weekly 
with  $9,468,127  of  advertising  in  1936, 
the  biggest  year’s  revenue  it  has  ever 
had,  and  a  big  advance  from  the 
$6,720,798  of  1935.  Previously  pub¬ 
lished  reports  for  American  Weekly 
advertising  revenue  have  been: 

1927  .  K120,615 

1928  .  6,221,280 

1929  .  7,659,439 

1930  .  7,680,706 

1931  .  8,388319 

1932  .  7301,076 

1933  .  5391,780 

1934  .  5,852,437 

These  figiires  include  black-and- 
white  as  well  as  color  advertising, 
while  only  color  advertising  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  linage  figures  given  under 
“Color  mags.”  in  the  tables  on  other 
pages.  Calculations  from  various 
linage  reports  indicate  that  in  1936 
for  the  first  time  color  advertising 
brought  in  more  revenue  to  the 
American  Weekly  than  black-and- 
white  advertising.  Here  are  the  esti¬ 
mates: 

^  ^  .  1934  1935  1936 

Color  adrertis- 

''•ic  . $2,836,000  $3,015,000  $5,668,000 

B  and-w.  adv..  3,016,000  3,705,000  3,800,000 

This  Week,  gravure  magazine  dis¬ 
tributed  by  21  Sunday  (or  Saturday) 
newspapers,  was  the  runner-up  in 
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magazine  supplements.  Starting  Feb.  amounted  to  nearly  $2,000,000  in  1936, 
23,  1935.  this  magazine  sold  $1,134,217.  nearly  twice  as  much  as  it  did  in  1934. 
of  advertising  in  the  45  remaining  This  is  partly  due  to  the  high  rates 
weeks  of  1935.  according  to  Publishers  for  color  gravure,  partly  to  improved 
formation  Bureau.  Color  revenue  technique  for  handling  it  Nowhere 


may  be  estimated  at  $704,000. 


1494 


1999 


1934 


in  the  newspaper  field  can  an  adver¬ 
tiser  spend  money  in  bigger  chunks 
than  in  colorgravure — paying  up  to 
$4,750  for  1,000  lines  in  a  single  news¬ 
paper,  or  up  to  $25,514  for  1,000  lines, 
or  $36,585  for  a  standard  page,  in  a 
group  of  17  newspapers. 

The  Metropolitan  group  alone,  in 
its  11  original  newspapers,  carried 
about  $400,000  of  color  gravure  adver¬ 
tising  last  year.  The  New  York  News, 
Chicago  Tribune,  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer,  New  York  Times,  Toronto  Star, 
and  New  York  Herald  Tribune  appar¬ 
ently  carried  more  than  $100,000  worth 
of  color  gravtuo  each,  the  News  pre¬ 
sumably  running  up  to  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  $375,000.  Some  of  these  news¬ 
papers  are  Metropolitan  group  mem¬ 
bers,  so  that  the  figures  duplicate  to 
some  extent. 

Forty-four  newspapers  are  listed  as 
selling  color  gravure  advertising  in 
regularly  published  gravure  sections. 
Six  of  these  have  their  own  roto 
plants  equipped  for  color. 

The  extra  rate  on  color  gravure 
seems  to  have  pushed  up  the  dollar 
volume  of  gravure  faster  than  the  lin¬ 
age.  Linage  reports,  incidentally,  are 
not  in  agreement.  Tabulations  of  the 
Gravure  Service  Corporation,  com- 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

April  3 — Del-Mar-Va  Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Hotel  duPont, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

April  7-8  —  Ohio  Circulation 
Managers’  Assn.,  spring  conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Biltmore,  Dayton,  O. 

April  9-10  —  Hoosier  State 
Press,  meeting,  Indianapolis. 

April  10 — Indiana  R^ublican 
Editorial  Assn,  and  Democratic 
Editorial  Assn,  meetings,  In¬ 
dianapolis. 

April  11-12 — West  Virginia 
Newspaper  Circulators,  meeting, 
Beckley,  W.  Va. 

April  19  —  Associated  Press, 
annual  convention,  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

April  20-21 — New  York  State 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn., 
spring  convention,  Olean,  N.  Y. 

April  20-2.3 — A.N.P.A.  annual 
convention,  Waldorf  -  Astoria 
New  York. 

April  26  —  Canadian  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Toronto. 

April  29  -  May  1  —  American 
Assn,  of  Advertising  Agencies, 
annual  convention.  White  Sul¬ 
phur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

April  30-May  1 — Interstate 
Advertising  Managers  Assn., 
spring  session,  Scranton,  Pa. 


vertising  dates  and  their  merchant, 


ing  plans,  as  has  been  increasing 
necessary  in  the  last  year.  ™ 


n  looe  m.:  _ piled  from  publishers  statements,  are 

For  the  year  1936,  This  Week  made  , _ _  ..  ,,  „ 

.  .  ,  ,  j  j.  substantially  smaller  than  the  Media 

a  big  advance,  with  estimated  adver-  „  ,  o'  ,  •  _  t  moe 


“The  best  answer  to  those  who 
thought  comic  section  advertising 
a  flash  in  the  pan,  is  that  the  adver. 
tisers  who  have  been  longest  useti 
of  it  are  each  year  increasing  the  num 
ber  of  advertisements,  the  number  of 
newspapers  used,  and  the  number  of 
products  advertised.” 

In  the  gravure  field  also,  improved 
selling  methods  have  made  their  aa. 
pearance.  Thirty-nine  newspapers  in 
32  cities — two-thirds  of  those  with 
regular  roto  sections — are  now  sold 
at  least  partly  in  groups.  These  in. 
elude  the  Metropolitan  group,  with 
its  alternate  or  additional  newspapers, 
and  the  four  groups  of  the  Gra^ 
Service  Corporation— the  New  Eng- 
land  group  (4  newspapers),  the^. 
pire  State  group  (6  newspapers),  the 
Greater  Midwest  group  (12),  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  group  (4).  Four  oi 
these  Gravure  Service  papers  are  also 
in  the  alternate  list  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan. 

There  is  also  the  First  3  Markets 
group,  whose  members  (Chicago  Trib. 
une.  New  York  News,  and  Phila^. 
phia  Inquirer)  are  also  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  group. 

This  leaves  20  newspapers  soling 
individually,  including  New  Yod 
Times,  Chicago  News  and  other  lead¬ 
ers.  Beside  its  groups.  Gravure  Ser¬ 
vice  sells  gravure  space  in  a  Jamu 
other  newspapers. 

Donald  Bryant,  sales  manager  of 


of  newspapers,  whether  represented  Gravure  Service  Corporation,  ei- 

by  CSAC  or  not.  Since  half-pages  plained  to  Editor  &  Publisher  that  die 

.  j  ..  .  .  ,  This  tabulation,  however,  omits  ^re  the  most  popular  size  with  comic  basic  accomplishment  of  group  (gm- 

^^rfr  m  advertisi^  ^  201,096  lines  of  special  roto  editions,  section  advertisers,  the  old  method  of  fion  has  been  to  simplify  operatioii. 

^  adver-  sending  mats  to  each  newspaper  meant  ‘The  Metropolitan  group,”  he  said, 

add  Pacme  Coa^  cihes  to  its  distribu-  tising.  It  includes  color  gravure  with-  that  the  mats  had  to  be  cast,  the  ad-  “demonstrated  the  possibilities  of  the 
Uon  m  Se^mber,  but  no  announce-  gyt  separate  breakdown  for  it.  vertising  made  up  in  a  page  with  edi-  group  idea,  beginning  in  1932.  W* 

ment  has  been  made.  The  Media  Records  figures  on  roto  torial  comics,  and  the  whole  page  have  simply  extended  the  economy  of 

Associated  Weekly,  on  the  Pacific  do  not  include  color  roto,  it  is  stated,  matted  again  and  cast  for  color  print-  group  operation  from  coast  to  cent 
Coast,  gave  no  separate  figures  for  Taking  the  Media  Records  figures,  it  mg.  Part  of  these  steps  are  elimi-  Beginning  in  September,  1935,  we 
color  advertising  in  magazine  sections,  seems  that  rotogravure  volume  in  the  nated— with  resulting  improvement  in  started  to  build  groups  to  cover  spe- 
but  reports  for  its  member  newspa-  last  few  years  has  been  substantially  printing— by  taking  the  color  plates  cific  areas,  so  that  the  advertiser  do¬ 
pers  indicate  they  collected  aroimd  larger  than  had  been  believed — ^prob-  from  the  agency,  combining  them  in  ing  a  regional  business  could  cow 
$350,000  for  such  linage  in  1936.  ably  $7,500,000  for  monotone  in  addi-  page  form  with  syndicated  comics  in  the  territoiy  he  wanted.  There  now 

The  Comic  Pictorial,  published  Sat-  tion  to  the  $2,000,000  for  color.  a  New  York  plant,  and  sending  each  arc  32  markets  instead  of  11  that  can 

urday  afternoons  by  the  New  York  Here  again,  four  leading  new^iapers  newspaper  complete  full-page  mats  be  reached  by  group  operation.” 

Evening  Journal  and  the  Chicago  Eve-  account  for  around  $2,500,000  of  mono-  from  which  the  curved  stereo  plates  The  Gravure  Service  imits  are  sold 
ning  Amertcon,  appauently  carried  tone  roto,  at  rates  running  up  to  $3.50  niay  be  cast.  This  means  that  CSAC  as  units,  but  not  necessarily  with  the 
from  ^M,000  to  $275,000  worth  of  color  c  hne.  has  to  obtain  syndicated  mats  of  com-  same  copy  in  all  newspapers, 

advertising.  _  .  regularly  by  the  In  colorgravure  improved  techniq* 

A  considerable  number  of  other  netnoas  newspapers,  querying  in  each  case  for  of  handling  copy  has  been  a  powerful 

magazine  supplements  carried  color  The  big  news  in  these  specialized  approval  of  the  page’s  editorial  con-  stimulating  factor.  Advertising  agen- 

advertising  ranging  up  to  $50,000  or  advertising  classifications  lies  in  the  tent  The  newspaper  name  plates  are  cies  have  had  plenty  of  difficulties  and 
$60,000  each.  improvement  of  sales  organizations  kept  on  hand,  and  matted  into  each  disappointments  in  the  past  not  leist 

and  the  development  of  group  selling  page-  of  which  was  the  necessity  of  send- 

Cnldsr  methods.  Some  big  individual  news-  Robert  A.  Travis,  president  of  CSAC,  ing  original  color  copy  to  each  news- 

KUrVnfJ^muper  satHOT  papers  have  been  able  to  do  first-class  told  EIditor  &  Publisher  that  this  or-  paper  on  the  list  This  sometime) 

Run-of-paper  color  advertising,  al-  selling  jobs  for  themselves,  and  to  gamzation  discouraged  overloading  a  meant  months  of  delay.  Under  a  plan 
though  making  the  smallest  percent-  carry  much  more  advertising  than  supplement  with  ads,  and  that  thus  developed  last  winter  by  Ellis  Pinow 

age  of  gain  last  year,  was  third  in  they  get  as  members  of  selling  groups;  far  there  has  been  no  sign  of  reader  of  the  newly  organized  Intaglio  S*r- 

volume  of  linage  among  the  five  spe-  but  the  group  selling  has  an  appeal  hostility  to  such  advertising.  vice  Corporation,  in  cooperation  with 

cial  types  of  advertising.  In  this  field  to  the  advertiser  or  the  agent  who  “We  are  already  accepting  orders  gravure  selling  agencies,  it  is  new 

there  is  still  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  must  cover  a  number  of  markets.  for  comic  section  advertising  up  to  possible  to  make  duplicate  color  pod- 
methods,  in  rate  premiums  and  in  the  In  the  comic  section  field,  selling  Mardi,  1938,”  he  said.  “Advertisers  lives  on  glass,  and  send  them  to  4* 
quality  of  printing,  so  that  it  is  not  organization  has  been  supplemented  are  placing  orders  this  far  in  advance  newspapers  along  with  “progreeBn” 

easy  or  satisfactory  for  an  agency  to  by  improvements  in  handling  of  copy  because  they  want  protection  against  proofs  as  color  guides.  This  hm 

place  color  advertising  clear  across  and  mats.  The  Comic  Section  Adver-  being  crowded  out  later,  with  conse-  speeded  procesdure  and  to  a  conskkr* 
the  country  as  it  does  black-and-  tising  Corporation,  for  instance,  han-  quent  necessity  of  changing  their  ad 

white  advertising.  Some  newspapers,  _ 

however,  have  pushed  their  local  sales 


of  color  advertising  aggressively  and 
have  piled  up  such  linage.  The  latest 
issue  of  Standard  Rate  &  Data  lists 
377  newspapers  in  43  states  as  accept¬ 
ing  color  advertising  for  regular  daily 
issues. 

While  run-of-paper  color  ranked 
high  in  linage,  the  rate  premium  is  not 
as  high,  in  general,  as  the  premiums 
for  comics,  roto  and  magazines,  so 
that  the  dollar  volume  was  compara¬ 
tively  low. 


Roio  and  Color  Roto 


The  sensation  of  gravure  advertis¬ 
ing  in  1936  was  the  upward  rush  of 
color  gravure,  vdiich  has  astonished 
even  men  in  close  toudi  with  die  gra¬ 
vure  field.  Color  gravure  apparently 
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able  extent  standardized  results. 

Under  this  plan  the  company  taka 
the  original  advewtuements,  makes  4e 
color  negatives  aod  positive^  etdm 
them  on  cylinders  and  proves  them  a 
nearly  as  possible  tmder  press'  condi¬ 
tions.  The  advertises”  then  can  me  the 
proofr  and  approve  them  before  any¬ 
thing  goes  farther.  If  there  are  c«- 
rections,  they  are  taken  back  to»  ^ 
original  negatives.  Under  the  m 
conditions,  corrections  had  to  be  nsh 
on  the  printing  cylinders,  which  meJd 
that  only  trifling  corrections  could  h 
made  at  all. 

With  the  advertiser’s  oJc., 
on  glass  are  made  from  the  conected 
negatives  for  the  use  of  each  ne**” 
paper  on  the  list,  and  with  the  "f*®” 
gressives”  as  a  color  guide  the  adw* 
tiser  is  fairly  sure  of  how  the  eon- 
pleted  advertisement  will  look. 
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PUBLISHERS  FACED  WITH  $50  NEWSPRINT 

Eight  Companies  Follow  Lead  of  International  in  17V2%  Price  Rise  for  1938 — ^ANPA 
Committee  Advises  Conservation  of  Newsprint,  Fostering  of  New  Sources 


>tEWSPRINT  leaped  to  the  forefront 
i  of  publisher  discussions  this  week 
a  ten  Canadian  and  two  U.  S.  manu- 
(jcturers  followed  International  Paper 
Company  in  announcing  a  1938  price 
of  $50  a  ton,  an  increase  of  $7.50  over 
the  current  contract  price.  Although 
rise  was  expected  the  sharpness  of 
j>e  increase  caused  considerable  agi- 


Announcements  have  usually  been 
made  in  the  fall.  Last  year  Great 
Northern’s  price  was  made  earlier 
than  usual  and  International’s  an¬ 
nouncement  this  week  is  the  earliest 
in  history. 

Before  1935  newsprint  ranged  from 
$45  to  $62  a  ton,  the  latter  price  pre¬ 
vailing  throughout  1930,  and  with  the 


ution  and  surprise  among  newspaper  $65  a  ton  before  the  depression. 


publishers.  The  171^  per  cent  advance, 
if  maintained,  means  that  at  least  $30,- 
000,000  will  be  added  to  the  newsprint 
bill  of  U.  S.  newspapers  next  year. 

Action  of  the  manxifacturers  was 
met  by  a  vigorous  statement  from  the 
newsprint  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  in 
whidi  the  price  was  played  down  as 
“only  an  annoimcement”  but  which 
also  advised  publishers  throughout  the 
country  to  begin  conserving  their 
newsprint  by  cutting  features  and  lim- 


According  to  New  York  circles  the 
International  announcement  was  a 
■‘bold  step.”  It  is  stated  that  there  is 
danger  of  a  situation  comparable  to 
that  which  caused  the  newsprint  panic 
of  1921.  Publishers  are  apt  to  start 
buying  all  the  paper  they  can  get  in 
order  to  store  it  before  the  new  price 
goes  into  effect.  TTiis  would  cause  a 
shortage  in  the  market  at  the  end  of 
1937  which  might  skyrocket  prices. 

The  ANPA  Newsprint  Committee 
commented  that  ‘‘it  is  important  to 


iting  the  trend  toward  larger  types,  remember  that  this  price  is  merely  an 


to  foster  the  development  of  new 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  to  help 
the  progress  of  the  Southern  news¬ 
print  ventures.  Leading  publishers 
expressed  the  opinion  that  there  was 
“no  justification  whatever”  for  the 
announcement. 

R.  J.  Cullen,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Company,  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  for  his  company  late  Fri¬ 
day,  March  19.  The  price  covers  the 
first  6  months  of  1938  and  pertains  to 
delivery  at  New  York,  Chicago,  and 
other  Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports.  “Al- 
tbou^  some  foreign  markets  are  al¬ 
ready  bidding  higher,  the  company 
hopes  the  domestic  market  will  be 
stabilized  at  this  level,”  Mr.  Cullen 
said.  “The  present  base  price  apply- 

PubUskers  See  Necessity  of  Pushing 

10  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.” 

Immediately  after  publication  of  this 
announcement,  L.  J.  Belnap,  president 
of  the  Consolidated  Paper  Corporation 


announcement,  and  is  not  based  upon 
a  bona  fide  transaction.” 

The  statement  follows: 

“Because  the  $50  a  ton  price  an¬ 
nounced  represents  an  increase  of 
more  than  17*4  per  cent,  there  are 
reasons  to  believe  that  perhaps  bona 
fide  transactions  will  be  closed  at 
much  lower  figures.  Some  good  rea¬ 
sons  must  be  given  United  States  pub¬ 
lishers  as  to  why  they  should  pay  $50 
a  ton  for  newsprint  in  1938,  when  it  is 
known  that  commitments  were  closed 
last  year  in  England  for  deliveries 
during  1937  and  1938  at  a  price  equal 
to  about  $42.50  a  ton.  International 
itself  is  believed  to  have  made  cenn- 


mitments  at  this  price  in  England. 

"The  spokesman  of  the  Newsprint 
Association  in  Canada  only  recently 
warned  of  the  dangers  of  extreme 
prices.  We  quote  him: 

“  ‘Extreme  prices  would  probably 
lead  again  to  an  orgy  of  promotion  and 
expansion  such  as  this  industry  exper¬ 
ienced  in  the  period  from  1925  to  1930, 
with  the  inevitable  consequences  from 
which  we  are  just  now  beginning  to 
escape. 

“  ‘The  soimd  course  for  the  industry 
and  its  customers  is  to  avoid  extremes, 
either  on  the  up  side  or  the  down. 
This  industry  is  just  emerging  from 
one  downward  extreme,  with  its  at¬ 
tendant  waste  and  human  misery;  let 
us  not  set  the  stage  for  another  by 
permitting  an  upward  extreme  to  de¬ 
velop,  even  though  the  required  re¬ 
straint  nms  contrary  to  natural  in¬ 
clinations. 

“  ‘Moderation  and  restraint,  and  ade¬ 
quate  price,  sensible  selling  methods, 
constant  effort  for  new  efficiency  of 
production;  these  should  be  the  guid¬ 
ing  principles  of  an  industry  supply¬ 
ing  a  world  commodity  in  a  world 
market  under  world  competition.  No 
newsprint  producer  should  allow  him¬ 
self  to  forget  that  extreme  prosperity, 
especially  newsprint  prosperity,  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  de¬ 
struction.’ 

“It  is  hoped  that  there  are  manage¬ 
ments  in  the  newsprint  industry  who 
will  heed  this  warning  of  their  spokes¬ 
man. 

“Nevertheless,  the  announcement  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  must 


Development  of  Southern  Mills 

S“HARPNESS  of  the  price  increase  Clark  F.  Waite,  president  Southern 
announced  by  International  drew  California  Associate  Newspapers  (I. 


won’t  be  any  less  than  that  announced 
by  International.”  First  to  follow 
these  two  were  the  Donnaconna  Paper 
Cooqnny  and  the  Mersey  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  which  announced  that  their  con¬ 
tract  price  for  the  first  half  of  1938 
would  be  $50. 

Tuesday,  G.  T.  Clarkson,  receiver 
lor  the  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  said  that  his  concern  would 
quote  the  $50  price,  and  the  J.  R. 
Booth  Company  of  Ottawa  also  fell 
into  line.  Wednesday,  the  Minne¬ 
sota  and  Ontario  Paper  Company  and 
the  St  Lawrence  Paper  Company  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  follow  the 
had  of  International. 

Thursday,  two  Canadian  firms,  E.  B. 
Eddy  Company  and  Brompton  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  and  two  U.  S. 
concerns,  Blandin  Paper  Company 
and  Manistique  Pulp  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany,  adopt^  the  same  prices. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Company, 


sharp  conunents  from  publishers.  TTiey 
follow: 

Clark  Howell,  publisher  of  Atlanta 
Constitution:  “While  most  publishers 
were  expecting  an  increase  in  news¬ 
print  prices  for  1938  the  enormity  of 
the  increase  plus  other  added  costs 
will  make  operation  difficult  next  year. 
The  prospects  for  erection  of  Southern 
newsprint  mills  has  been  given  a  tre¬ 
mendous  impetus  by  this  price  in¬ 
crease  and  in  my  opinion  it  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  era  when  newsprint 
mills  will  be  placed  throughout  the 
South  which  will  eventually  produce 
sufficient  tonnage  to  meet  this  coim- 
try’s  entire  requirements.” 

James  G.  Stahlman,  chairman  of 
Newsprint  Manufacture  Committee  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association:  “The  price  announcement 
of  $7.50  per  ton  increase  on  newsprint 
made  by  the  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  for  1938  emphasizes  all  the  more 


credited  with  setting  the  1937  and  1936  clearly  the  necessity  for  the  develop 
newsprint  prices,  has  made  no  an¬ 
nouncement  and  according  to  the 
company  does  not  intend  to  for  some 
time.  Great  Northern  took  the  price 
position  away  from  Interna¬ 
tional  in  1935  by  announcing  an  in¬ 
crease  for  ’36  which  other  companies 
followed.  Again  in  August,  1936 


ment  of  additional  newsprint  mills  in 
the  South  and  likewise  the  awakening 
of  the  publishers  of  America  to  the 
further  necessity  of  bringing  the 
newsprint  industry  within  the  confines 
of  the  United  States.  We  already  have 
one  mill  going  up  in  East  Texas  and 
before  many  years  we  should  have 


C.  Copley  group):  “There  is  no  justi¬ 
fication  whatever  for  an  increase  in 
domestic  price  of  newsprint  to  Amer¬ 
ican  publishers  so  long  as  Canadian 
mills  sell  paper  overseas  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  Scandinavian  mills  offering 
newsprint  CIF  United  States  ports  at 
a  differential  of  seven  dollars  under 
domestic  price.  When  Canadian  mills 
quit  dumping  surplus  tonnage  in  for¬ 
eign  markets  for  less  than  they  char^ 
American  publishers  it  will  be  soon 
enough  to  talk  about  increased  prices 
at  home.” 

Paul  Block,  president  of  Paul  Block 
Newspapers:  “It  is  difficult  to  believe 
it  possible  that  the  newsprint  industry 
would  even  think  of  demanding  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $7.50  a  ton.  I  can  understand 
that  that  industry  has  had  its  share 
oi  increased  expenses,  just  as  all  other 
business  has  had,  but  to  burden  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  with  so 
large  an  increase  at  one  time  would  be 
disastrous.  I  believe  the  paper  manu¬ 
facturers  will  realize  the  expediency  of 
adopting  a  small  series  of  increases 
annually  instead  of  their  announced 
plan.” 

E.  K.  Gaylord,  publisher  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Daily  Oklahoman  and 
Times:  “Announcement  of  $50  base 


„ —  —  — _ _  _  _  _ _  _  _  price  of  newsprint  for  first  six  months 

Northern  set  the  price  for  ’37  other  units  throughout  the  various  of  1938  indicates  an  expectation  of 

more  than  $50  for  the  last  six  months 
of  the  same  year.  No  doubt  newsprint 
manufacturers  are  faced  with  higher 
costs  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  in- 

_  __  _ _  _  _ _ _  _ _  creased  demands.  Publishers  whether  „ 

Would  be  quoted  it  was  stated  that  tional  news  units  in  this  section  of  the  they  use  1,000  tons  or  20,000  tons  can-  $119,077,375  stated  value,  a  reduction 
iw  firm  would  “go  along”  at  $50.  country.”  (Continued  on  pope  41)  of  $^,200,000, 


wjA  an  advance  to  $42.50  per  ton. 

announcement  was  an  extreme 
<“sappointment  to  Canadian  manufac¬ 
turers. 

Although  no  official  of  Price  Bros. 


sections  of  the  South.  The  proposed 
price  increase,  while  unreasonable, 
should  provoke  the  interest  of  pub¬ 
lishers  as  well  as  capital  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  erection  and  operation  of  addi- 


be  heeded  by  publishers  as  a  warning 
to  begin  planning  for  conservation  of 
newsprint.  Consumption  may  be  cur¬ 
tailed  by  the  reduction  of  features,  the 
judicious  condensation  of  news,  the 
elimination  of  many  office  promotion 
copies,  a  more  rigid  rule  pertaining  to 
returns  and  fewer  editions.  Perhaps 
it  may  be  expedient  to  hold  up  the 
trend  towards  larger  type  faces,  espe¬ 
cially  in  view  of  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  illumination,  finer  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  better  quality  paper  than  ever 
before.  Every  time  you  can  reduce 
your  newspaper  by  two  pages,  you  will 
save  the  use  of  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
newsprint  for  every  100,000  copies  that 
you  print. 

“Publishers  should  also  lend  their 
support  to  bringing  in  new  production 
of  newsprint.  Whenever  you  learn  of 
an  old  newsprint  mill  that  wants  to 
resume  production,  do  your  best  to 
buy  tonnage  from  it.  Aid  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  Southern  newsprint  with 
actual  commitments. 

“Another  angle  to  the  International 
Paper  Company  announcement  is,  that 
it  is  only  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1938.  From  a  publisher’s  standpoint, 
this  is  not  sound.  The  newspaper 
business  is  dependent  for  its  revenue 
on  yearly  advertising  contracts,  which 
are  not  subject  to  periodic  adjust¬ 
ments.  This  is  a  necessary  practice, 
because  advertisers  make  annual  ap¬ 
propriations  for  their  advertising  pro¬ 
grams. 

“We  do  not  believe  that  the  Inter¬ 
national  announcement  was  either 
timely  or  constructive.  We  do  believe 
that  chaotic  results  can  only  be  averted 
b}  publishers  maintaining  a  balanced 
mind  pertaining  to  their  purchases 
and  signing  of  contracts  over  the  next 
four  or  five  months,  or  imtil  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  newsprint  industry  is 
known.” 

Charles  Vining,  Montreal,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Newsprint  Association 
early  this  week  described  the  $50  an- 
noimcement  as  “unusual  and  some¬ 
what  surprising”  because  made  so 
early.  He  added  that  “it  will  serve  to 
give  manufacturo's  time  in  which  to 
make  definite  plans  for  preparation  of 
machines  now  shut  down,  so  that 
additional  production  may  be  avail¬ 
able  when  needed  to  help  avoid  short¬ 
age  of  supply  and  wild  spot  market 
conditions.  'The  annoiuicement  should 
contribute  to  stability  in  this  way,” 
he  said. 

Last  week  the  International  Paper 
and  Power  Company  asked  the  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  refinancing  plan  which 
would  wipe  out  dividend  arrearages 
of  about  $40,000,0(X)  and  place  the  cor¬ 
poration  in  a  position  to  begin  pay¬ 
ments  of  currently  earned  dividends. 

The  huge  arrearage  is  due  stock¬ 
holders  and  cannot  be  paid.  For  that 
reason  SEC  has  been  asked  to  ex¬ 
amine  and  approve  a  plan  which  would 
reduce  the  corporation’s  capitalization, 
this  reduction  predating  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  past  dividends  on  preferred 
stock.  The  plan  is  to  apply  losses 
against  capitalization  by  reducing  the 
latter. 

The  consolidated  deficit  at  Jan.  1, 
1936,  was  $12,326,510,  according  to  a 
proposed  letter  from  President  Cullen 
to  the  stockholders. 

Under  the  proposed  plan,  capital 
stocks  amoimting  to  $148,265,777  would 
be  exchanged  for  new  stocks  with 
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ITU  WALKOUT  ENDS 
IN  INDIANAPOLIS 

Wac*  CoafereacM  Are  Continuing — 
Printer*  Beck  After  27 'Hour 
Strike — No  Paper*  Pub- 
Ii*ked  March  19 

After  a  27-hour  strike  and  more 
than  two  weeks  of  conferences,  the 
Indianapolis  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  Indianapolis  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  No.  1  continued  this 
week  to  negotiate  wage  scale  for  1937 
and  1938. 

Publishers  submitted  a  new  final 
offer  Wednesday.  It  is  for  $1.20  an 
hour  day  scale  this  year  and  $1.22 
next  year.  The  publishers’  offer  pre¬ 
ceding  the  strike  was  $1.18  for  this 
year  and  $1.22  next  year.  The  print¬ 
ers  were  to  vote  on  the  proposal  at 
referendums  in  each  chapel  Friday. 
If  the  proposal  is  not  accepted  by  a 
three-fourths  majority  the  negotia¬ 
tions  probably  will  enter  arbitration. 

The  printers  ask  $1.25  an  hour  this 
year,  $1.30  next  year.  These  are 
for  day  scales  and  in  each  case 
night  scales  would  be  nine  cents  an 
hour  more.  On  the  differential  there 
is  no  argument,  nor  is  there  any  on 
the  work- week,  37  Vi  hours.  Present 
day  scale  is  $1.15. 

Members  of  the  oldest  typographi¬ 
cal  imion  walked  out  at  7  p.m.,  March 

18,  stopping  production  of  the  Star  for 
the  foUowing  morning  and  halting  ad¬ 
vertising  composition  for  the  News 
and  Times.  It  was  the  first  newspaper 
printers’  strike  in  Indianapolis  since 
1887. 

None  of  the  three  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  March  19.  Telephone  switch¬ 
boards  were  swamped  with  calls 
from  readers,  which  slackened  toward 
afternoon  as  repeated  broadcasts  from 
the  two  Indianapolis  radio  stations, 
WFBM  and  WIRE,  acquainted  cen¬ 
tral  Indiana  residents  with  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Tfie  Chicago  Tribune,  Chicago  Her¬ 
ald-Examiner  and  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer  poured  thousands  of  copies  into 
the  city  and  Louisville  Courier- Jour¬ 
nal  sent  more  than  normaL  Crowds 
blocked  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  the 
News  building  reading  bulletins  dur¬ 
ing  the  dayli^t  hours. 

Editorial,  business,  circulation  and 
mechanical  stafb  remained  on  duty 
on  regular  hours  in  the  hope  that  the 
strike  might  end  at  any  time.  TTie 
hope  came  true  at  9:30  pjn.,  March 

19,  when  the  union  voted  2^  to  18 
to  return  to  work.  (’Hie  vote  to  strike 
was  193  to  15.)  Work  began  at  10:30 
in  the  Star  composing  room  and  the 
Star,  missing  its  bulldog  and  state 
editions,  issued  the  city  edition  at  the 
regular  time.  All  editions  of  the  News 
and  Times  appeared  March  20. 

The  vote  to  return  to  work  fol¬ 
lowed  refusal  of  the  publishers  to  ne¬ 
gotiate  while  the  strike  was  on  and 
refusal  of  the  international  union  to 
sanction  the  walk-out 

Glen  L.  Mitchell,  president  of  the 
Indianapolis  union,  explaining  the 
sudden  strike  call,  said:  “On  March 
17  the  publishers  met  with  us  and 
gave  the  $1.18  scale  as  their  ‘last  and 
final  offer.’  ’The  union  meeting  then 
was  called  and  members  voted  to 
strike.” 

While  the  printers  assembled  in  the 
Claypool  Hotel  the  night  the  strike 
call  was  issued,  the  publishers  met  in 
their  office,  awaiting  the  return  of 
Warren  C.  Fairbanks,  publisher  of  the 
News,  who  was  in  Chicago.  Shortly 
before  11  p.m.  the  printers  abandoned 
hope  of  hearing  from  the  publishers, 
disbanded  and  went  to  their  homes. 
The  publishers  resumed  their  meeting 
the  following  day  with  Mr.  Fairbanks 
present. 

In  addition  to  halting  publication  of 
the  first  news  of  the  New  London 


school  disaster,  the  walkout  brought 
a  loss  in  advertising  revenue  that 
went  deep  into  five  figures.  Virtually 
all  the  advertising  of  the  second  Fri¬ 
day  before  Easter,  one  of  the  largest 
days  of  the  year  for  the  afternoon 
newspapers,  was  lost. 

The  Star  published  two  days’  selec¬ 
tion  of  comics  when  publication  was 
resumed.  The  News  and  Times  pre¬ 
sented  Friday’s  comics  on  Sahirday 
and  are  continuing  with  the  schedule 
set  back  a  day. 

Editor  Terms  Senator's 
Court  Quiz  a  ^^Disgrace’* 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  23 — 
Irving  Brant,  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Star  Times,  testified  in  favor  of  the 
judiciary  reorganization  bill  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  before  the  Senate  Ju¬ 
diciary  Committee  March  20. 

Brant,  while  the  only  newspaper¬ 
man  witness,  was  one  of  the  ten  who 
appeared  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
plan  to  enlarge  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  is  the  author  of  “Storm  Over  the 
Constitution,”  one  of  the  widely  dis¬ 
cussed  treatises  on  the  Supreme  Court 
and  its  interpretations. 

The  gray-haired,  mild-mannered 
editor  tangled  with  Senator  Connally 
of  Texas  after  Connally  had  sub¬ 
jected  Brant  to  heavy  quizzing  on  his 
own  and  his  paper’s  political  stand. 

Thanking  the  Committee  for  “its 
courtesy,”  Brant  added  that  the 
method  of  questioning  employed  by 
Senator  CoiWlly  “was  a  disgrace.” 
Brant’s  and  Connally’s  remarks  were 
stricken  from  the  record. 

Discussing  the  adverse  attitude  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  towards 
the  court  plan,  Brant  added  “that 
there  is  only  one  more  reactionary 
organization  in  the  coimtry,  and  that 
is  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.” 

Brant  told  the  committee  that  in  his 
opinion  the  destinies  of  this  coimtry 
were  in  the  hands  of  five  men,  the  five 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  who 
have  voted  to  override  the  New  Deal 
legislation.  Passage  of  the  Roose¬ 
velt  court  legislation  is  necessary,  he 
declared,  “to  remove  the  country  from 
the  paralyzing  embrace  of  a  judicial 
straitjacket  at  a  moment  when  free¬ 
dom  of  action  is  imperative.” 

18,5%  Rise  in  Paper 
Output  in  February 

Newsprint  production  in  Canada 
during  February  amounted  to  275,532 
tons  and  shipments  to  251,256  tons, 
according  to  the  News  Print  Service 
Bureau,  New  York.  Production  in  the 
United  States  was  72,072  tons  and 
shipments  74,824  tons,  making  a  total 
United  States  and  Canadian  news¬ 
print  production  of  347,604  tons  and 
shipments  of  326,080  tons.  During 
February,  28,110  tons  of  newsprint 
were  made  in  Newfoundland,  so  that 
the  total  North  American  production 
for  the  month  amounted  to  375,714 
tons.  Total  production  in  Feb.,  1936, 
was  317,612  tons. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced  113,- 
378  tons  more  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1937  than  in  the  first  two  months 
of  1936,  which  was  an  increase  of  25.2 
per  cent.  The  output  in  the  United 
States  was  practically  the  same  as  for 
the  first  two  months  of  1936,  in  New¬ 
foundland  7,376  tons  or  14.6  per  cent 
more,  making  a  net  increase  of  120,603 
tons,  or  18.5  per  cent. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at  Cana¬ 
dian  mills  were  reported  at  73,769  tons 
at  the  end  of  February  and  15,995 
tons  at  United  States  mills,  making 
a  combined  total  of  89,764  tons  com¬ 
pared  with  62,240  tons  on  Jan.  31, 
1937.  Considerable  tonnage  was  ac¬ 
cumulated  at  points  from  which  water 
shipments  will  be  made  upon  the 
opening  of  navigation. 


WASHINGTON  TO  ADVERTISE 

Bill  Providing  $250,000  to  Publicise 
State’*  Bu*ine**  Opportuaitie*  Signed 

Olyupia,  Wash.,  March  22 — Gov¬ 
ernor  Clarence  D.  Martin  has  signed 
a  bill  enacted  by  the  Washington 
legislative  session,  just  concluded, 
providing  for  a  $2^,000  publicity 
program  to  advertise  Washington’s 
business  opportunities,  recreational 
advantages  and  health  conditions. 
Governor  Martin  hopes  that  through 
co-ordination  of  private,  corporate  and 
sectional  effort  the  program  ulti¬ 
mately  will  expend  $1,000,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising  the  state. 

He  expects  that  the  seven-man 
commission,  which  the  bill  authorizes 
him  to  name  to  carry  out  provisions 
of  the  measure,  ultimately  will  be¬ 
come  a  clearing  house  for  united  ef¬ 
forts  to  advertise  Washington.  The 
governor  indicated  that  probably  a 
month  would  elapse  before  he  names 
the  commission. 

Surprise  Court  Talk 
Caught  Him  ^^Napping^* 

A  reporter’s  nightmare  —  being 
caught  on  a  big  story  without  paper 
or  pencil  when  direct  quotes  were 
highly  essential — was  experienced  by 
Preston  Grover  of  the  Associated 
Press  Washington  bureau,  author  of 
A  Washington  Daybook  column. 

Grover  attended  a  dinner  of  his 
fraternity.  Phi  Delta  Theta,  without 
advance  knowledge  that  Associate 
Justice  McReynolds  of  the  Supreme 
Court  was  to  speak.  ’The  justice 
spoke  a  few  minutes  about  the  fra¬ 
ternity  and  then  was  urged  to  add 
somediing  about  the  Supreme  Court 
issue.  He  launched  on  the  speech 
which  was  top  heads  the  next  morn¬ 
ing. 

Grover  searched  frantically  for  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper  which  he  ordinarily 
carries  as  a  matter  of  habit  He  could 
not  produce  even  a  stub  pencil  nor  a 
scrap  of  paper. 

“No  one  at  my  table  had  a  pencil, 
but  I  finally  got  one  nearby  and  began 
taking  notes  on  a  sheet  on  which  the 
evening’s  songs  were  printed.” 

The  AP  carried  more  than  a  thou¬ 
sand  words  on  the  speech  in  the  night 
report  for  morning  papers  and  as 
much  more  the  following  day. 

BIG  SIX’  SUPPORTS  C.I.O. 

New  York  Typographical  Union  No. 
6,  at  its  March  meeting  held  last 
week,  voted  full  support  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Industrie  Organizations. 
Although  the  unit  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  its 
president,  Charles  P.  Howard,  is  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  CLO.  A  resolution  was 
read  condemning  “the  action  of  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  Council  toward  the  C.I.O. 
on  past  and  present  information  given 
to  us  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
organization.”  The  members  pledged 
themselves  to  aid  the  C.I.O.  “morally 
and  financially”  in  its  efforts  to  relieve 
the  millions  of  workers  from  the  in¬ 
dustrial  and  economical  bondage.” 

CENSORSHIP  DEFEATED 

Through  the  opposition  of  Congress¬ 
man  Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota, 
publisher  of  the  Custer  (S.  D.) 
Chronicle,  a  censorship  amendment 
to  the  neutrality  bill  pending  in  the 
House  was  defeated  March  19.  The 
amendment  read:  “Any  provision 
herein  included  shall  apply  to  com¬ 
munications,  controls,  including  cable, 
radio  and  mail  dispatches,  and  to  give 
to  the  President  full  authority  to  am¬ 
plify,  restrict,  or  curtail  such  services 
as  may  to  him  seem  required  in  the 
interest  of  peace  or  of  averting  actual 
hostility.” 


Calls  Radio  Ownership 
Threat  to  Free  Preu 

Voicing  approval  of  a  proposed  r***. 
lution  by  Senator  Burton  K.  Wh^ 
of  Montana  authorizing  an  investi». 
tion  of  various  phases  of  the 
industry.  Senator  W.  H.  White  d 
Maine  recently  warned  in  Congrta 
that  “the  press  of  America  should 
consider  the  implications  mvolvcd," 
and  added  that  “it  is  not 
able  to  fear  that  the  development  oi 
newspaper  ownership  in  this  gov«a. 
ment^y  controlled  means  of  cob- 
munication  is  the  great  threat  to  fla 
freedom  of  the  press  in  America." 

Mr.  White  mentioned  the  mondv* 
risk  to  a  publisher  in  owning  a  radio 
station  and  said  that  “as  t^  ne«|. 
paper  investment  increases,  the  pna 
becomes  increasingly  susceptiUe  to 
governmental  influence.” 

After  clarifying  the  radio  situatioB 
and  the  need  for  an  investigation  and 
settlement  of  some  sore  points,  be 
acknowledged  that  it  might  prove  im¬ 
possible  to  separate  the  raffio  stafa 
and  all  its  activities  and  financially, 
lationships  from  its  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship.  He  mentioned  three  reasons  for 
the  public  hostility  to  the  joint  con¬ 
trol:  “It  is  said  to  be  due  to  a 
disagreement  on  the  part  of  many 
with  the  public  policy  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  newspaper  ownership  con¬ 
trolling  the  largest  number  of  sta¬ 
tion”;  “it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
opposition  to  this  newspaper  owne- 
ship  is  chargeable  to  the  two  largest 
networks  or  chains,  which  are  moved, 
so  it  has  been  suggested,  by  the  hope 
that  the  issue  thus  raised  will  dhnm 
attention  from  their  own  acquisition 
of  stations  and  from  their  growing  ‘ 
domination  of  the  broadcast  field,  and 
also  by  the  fear  that  newspaper  a^  ^ 
quisition  of  stations  threatened  the  j 
completeness  and  the  efiectiveneai  d  ‘ 
this  chain  control”;  “and  the  belief  of  ' 
many  that  it  is  not  sound  public  pobey  ' 
to  give  to  a  single  agency  the  present  ' 
two  means  of  reaching  the  American 
public.”  j 

Color  Photo  of  Coat  t 

to  Catch  Crimind  ‘ 

Color  printing  was  used  for  the  fint  i 
time  in  history  in  an  attempt  to  bring  I 
about  the  apprehension  of  a  criminal  1 
by  the  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Preu  t 
in  its  issue  March  17.  ^ 

The  color  printing,  carried  in  i  c 

three-column  cut  on  page  one  (rf  the  t 
press,  was  of  a  red  and  black  Madi-  > 
naw  worn  by  a  man  who  criminally 
assaulted  Betty  Davis,  lO-year-old  r 
Pontiac  girl,  March  12.  a 

The  coat  was  positively  identiBed  I 
by  the  victim  and  her  six-year-old  C 
brother,  Kenneth,  who  was  present  c 
when  the  attack  occiured,  as  belong-  I 
ing  to  the  criminal.  ’The  coat  w»  o 
found  on  a  vacant  lot  near  Pontiac's 
business  section. 

_  s 

MILL  WORKERS  ASK  RISE  " 

Chicago,  March  22 — ^Wage  incresiei  , 
of  15  cents  an  hour  were  demanded  ^ 
for  25,000  members  of  the  Inten*' 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Pulp,  Sulp^  p 
and  Paper  Mills  Workers  Uniem  j] 
resolution  adopted  here  late  last  ww  ^ 
at  the  group’s  annual  conventim  ^ 
John  P.  Burke,  Ft.  Edward,  N.  »■  j- 
president  of  the  union,  said  memben  p 
will  insist  the  increase  be  includ«t  j 
in  new  contracts  to  be  signed  with  80  ^ 
of  the  principal  paper-producing  ^ 
firms  of  the  United  States  and  j. 
ada,  between  May  1  and  June  1  , 

Present  wage  scale  range  from  45  toj  ^ 
52  cents  per  hour  in  U.  S.,  and  fro®  j, 
38  to  40  cents  in  Canadian  and  New¬ 
foundland  mills.  The  group  o 

a  proposal  to  leave  the  AF.L.  ond  jj 
affiliate  witli  C.I.O.  S 
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200  NEWSMEN  COVER  TEXAS  TRAGEDY 


Many  Fly  to  School  Blast  Scene,  Crowding  Airports — Phones  Tied  Up  Hour  After  Disaster 

— Press  Given  Free  Hand  Despite  Martial  Law 

Kilgore,  Texas,  March  21 — When 
a  dull,  resounding  explosion 
tumbled  down  the  walls  of  the  $300,- 
000  New  London 
Consolidated 
School  building 
at  3:05  p . m . 

(CST)  Thurs- 
^y,  March  18, 
it  dumped  into 
the  laps  of  un¬ 
suspecting  news¬ 
men  one  of  the 
most  important 
news  stories 
since  the  recent 
floods.  Certainly 
it  was  one  of  the 
major  disasters 
to  hit  the  country  in  many  years. 

I  have  been  told  that  1  was  one  of 
the  first  reporters  to  reach  the  scene 
of  the  explosion.  New  London  school, 
regarded  as  the  “richest  rural  school 
in  the  world,”  is  situated  in  the  midst 


the  tragedy.  Studios  in  other  East 
Texas  cities  were  equally  as  busy. 

Western  Union  called  in  all  avail¬ 
able  workers  to  _ 

handle  press  re-  !■■[ 
leases  at  Over- 
ton.  Approxi- 
mately  200  news-  V 

Several  aerial  tional  Guard  to  rule  the  tragedy  area,  men  were  in  B 

n  time  to  make  Gov.  Allred  issued  instructions  that  Overton  and  fP  '''.3 

went  down  to  newsmen  and  photographers  be  given  New  London  r 

darkness.  a  free  hand.  Only  two  photographers  during  the  week-  ^ 

ntic  stories  of  ran  into  trouble.  A  Dallas  newspaper  end.  Thirteen  BL  <* 

reporters  con-  had  a  group  of  plates  smashed,  and  New  York  re- 

interest  angle,  another’s  camera  and  tripod  were  porters  and  nine 

and  interviews  knocked  down.  Chicago  report- 

735  boys  and  Associated  Press  Wire  Photo  and  ers  came. 

-  The  Kilgore 

^  Daily  News 

,  talked  by  telephone  to 


By  JERRY  SITTON 

Reporter,  Kilgore  (Tex.)  Newt 

(Jerry  Sitton,  one  of  the  first  newspapermen  on  the  scene  following  the  New 
London  school  explosion,  tells  how  newspapers  covered  the  disaster  in  this 
article  written  for  Editor  &  Publisher.) 


Bainey  Haygood 


Jemv  Sitton 


numerous 

newspapers  in  California,  New  York, 
Chicago  and  other  points.  The  News 
took  one  call  from  the  London  Daily 
Mail  via  its  New  York  office. 

_  M  Perhaps  the  reporter  who  came 

y  _  'B  from  the  most  distant  point  weis  Fred- 

I  ■*'  _  erick  Griffin  of  the  Toronto  (Canada) 

-  .  ^  Evening  Star.  Paramoimt  Newsreel 

camermen  spent  three  days  gathering 

I  Thursday  night,  newsmen  worked 

f mostly  in  Overton,  seeking  identity  of 
the  dead.  The  Overton  American 
iBdP  Eicgion  hall  was  the  “clearing  house.” 

jV  I  stood  in  the  hall — a  huge  room  about 

^  60  by  80  feet  in  size — and  sought  to 

identify  bodies.  At  one  time  85  bodies 
K  f  '  *  '  lay  stretched  out  on  the  floor.  On 

each  side  of  the  room,  undertakers 
'*  were  embalming  the  bodies  of  the 

^ children  who  had  their  heads  blown 
u  1  u  u  Perhaps  a  dozen  of  the  children 

TT  ,  iri  the  explosion  will  never  be  ac- 

re/to  .SwsmL’  the  bodies 

had  been  identified  when  this  was 
News  Photos  set  up  written. 

I  counted  36  were  killed,  125  injured  and  some  150  portable  machinery  at  Tyler  and  were  In  Henderson,  fifty  embalmers  were 
rhe  bodies  of  escaped  alive.  Half  of  the  staff  of  33  sending  pictures  out  to  the  world  four  working  among  110  bodies  Thursday 

le  of  rag  dolls  teachers  died.  or  five  hours  after  the  tragedy.  Cam-  night.  Few  photographers  asked  for 

sd  with  them.  The  Overton  Western  Union  office  eramen  came  to  New  London  from  permission  to  shoot  scenes  of  these 

stions  for  five  became  press  headquarters,  although  horrible  rooms.  Standing  in  the  Hen- 

nen  were  on  part  of  the  wires  were  kept  open  for  |  "  '  |  derson  mortuary,  an  oil  company  en¬ 

gineer,  whose  two  children  were  dead, 
said  to  me:  “I  went  throu^  the  San 
Francisco  earthquake.  But  it  wasn’t 


WRITE  YOUR  OWN  CAPTION 
FOR  THIS  ONE! 
jTkURINC  the  scramble  for  newi 
of  the  New  London  disaster 
the  night  of  March  18  one  Okla¬ 
homa  newspaper  wired  Jerry  Sit¬ 
ton,  author  of  the  accompanying 
article,  as  follows: 

“Would  appreciate  300  words 
on  tragedy  giving  cause  of  ex¬ 
plosion,  names  of  dead  and  in¬ 
jured.” 

Commented  Sitton: 

“Three  hundred  words  on  a 
tragedy  that  took  450  lives!  I 
didn’t  bother  to  answer.” 
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lines  were  in  use  and  couldn't  be 
opened. 

Every  newsman,  certainly,  was 
deeply  moved  and  grieved  that  such  a 
tragedy  must  occur  in  a  building  in 
which  735  children  between  the  ages 
of  nine  and  eighteen  were  housed. 
But,  as  far  as  news  stories  go,  this 
was  a  natural.  New  angles  opened 
hourly.  Excitement  was  high  all  of 
the  time.  Reporters  never  lacked 
something  for  their  leads. 

It  was  impossible  for  a  news  writer 
to  put  on  paper  the  tragic  things  he 
saw.  I  doubt  if  any  reporter  felt  that 
he  had  “told  what  he  saw"  when  he 
filed  his  story  to  his  editor. 

Highlighted  in  stories  were  Supt. 
W.  C.  Shaw,  61,  of  the  demolished 
school.  He  was  injured  and  his  son 
died  in  the  blast.  He  felt  that  his 
negligence  caused  the  ordeal,  and 
friends  couldn’t  console  him.  Of 
course,  the  kindly,  understanding  man 
— whom  scores  of  children  loved  and 
trusted  —  couldn’t  have  knowingly 
caused  such  a  thing.  Never. 

Mrs.  Homer  Gary,  a  teacher,  too, 
was  an  interesting  figure  as  far  as 
newsmen  were  concerned.  They  called 
her  the  “heroine  of  the  disaster.’’  She 
was  in  a  room  whose  walls  didn’t 
fall.  Hie  ceiling  began  falling,  and 
Mrs.  Gary  called  to  some  fifty  chil¬ 
dren  in  her  room  to  crawl  under  their 
desks.  No  child  in  her  room  received 
serious  injuries. 

Many  such  feature  angles  kept  many 
reporters  all  night  Thursday,  at 
work  Friday  and  Friday  night  The 
funeral  processions  began  winding 
their  way  through  the  East  Texas  pine 
hills  Saturday.  Sixty-five  bodies  were 
buried  after  a  mass  funeral  rite  at 
Pleasant  HilL  One  reporter  attended 
that  funeral — Henry  McLemore  of 
United  Press,  I  believe  it  was, — and 
drew  an  ironic  picture  of  the  little 
church  bulletin  board  whidi  read: 
“Attendance  last  Sunday — ^225.  At¬ 
tendance  today — ?  ?  ’’ 

East  Texas  oil  field  “roughnecks” — 
fellows  who  work  on  drilling  rigs — 
became  “angels”  in  another  splendid 
story.  They  had,  it  was  pointed  out, 
handled  huge  trucks  and  winches  all 
night  and  day  to  drag  the  heavy  ce¬ 
ment  blocks  ofi  little  bodies.  When 
this  task  was  completed,  they  com¬ 
menced  to  dig  graves  and  to  “bury 
their  dead.”  Reporters  praised  the 
American  Legion,  boy  scouts,  police 
and  many  other  units  for  their  fine 
rescue  work. 

Clell  Thorpe,  Houston  Press  report¬ 
er,  flew  to  Tyler  with  serum  for  hos¬ 
pitals  where  surviving  victims  were 
being  treated. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
were  written  about  the  military  board 
of  inquiry  which  Gov.  Allred  asked  to 
decide  what  caused  the  tragedy.  One 
by  one,  the  school  board  members, 
surviving  teachers,  bereaved  parents, 
crippled  students,  limping  janitors  and 
technical  experts  to  tell  their  stories 
of  what  they  saw.  Experts  agreed 
that  nothing  but  an  accumulation  of 
gas  could  have  done  so  thoroughly  a 
job  of  bringing  ruin  to  a  25-room 
brick  building. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  inquiry 
was  to  determine  if  anyone  had  been 
negligent  enough  to  permit  the  thing 
to  happen.  In  any  event,  the  tragedy 
will  be  a  lesson  to  many  schools  and 
building  owners  who  use  residue  gas 
direct  from  oil  wells.  They  will  be 
very  careful  in  handling  it  One 
nearby  school  asked  experts  to  inspect 
their  system  Saturday  and  others  were 
expect^  to  follow.  Some  believed 
that  the  Texas  legislature  might  have 
something  to  say  about  the  way 
schools  receive  fuel. 

My  newspaper  career  amoimts  to 
about  five  years.  And  this  tragedy 
is  the  biggest  story  I  have  ever  seen 
or  hope  to  see.  Another  report  has 


How  Wire  and  Picture  Services 


Covered  School  Tragedy  In  Texas 


Less  than  five  minutes  after  receipt 
of  a  stunnhig  bulletin  on  the  New 
London,  Tex.,  school  disaster  two 
staff  writers  and  a  staff  photographer 
fiom  the  Dallas  Associated  Press  bu¬ 
reau  were  on  their  way  to  the  scene. 

Bureau  Chief  Fred  Dye  related  that 
the  story  broke  just  before  “thirty” 
on  the  day  wire  in  a  one  line  bulletin 
from  Houston  saying  that  thirty  had 
been  killed  in  a  school  explosion.  An 
immediate  telephone  check  raised  the 
toll  to  300.  Feliz  McKnight  and  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Rives  started  for  New  London 
at  once  with  Photographer  James  F 
Laughead. 

Pending  the  arrival  of  the  staff  men, 
Jerry  Sitton,  Kilgore  News  reporter 
and  W.  J.  Harris,  publisher  of  the 
Henderson  News  kept  Dallas  advised 
of  developments  supplementing  in¬ 
formation  received  through  the  Hum¬ 
ble  Oil  Co.,  which  had  a  special  private 
wire  from  New  London  to  Houston 
and  that  received  from  other  sources. 

Within  a  short  time,  the  telephone 
company  announced  all  calls  were 
subject  to  delays  of  from  two  to  three 
hours.  Dye  leased  a  Western  Union 
wire  from  Overton — the  nearest  town 
of  any  consequence — and  the  flow  of 
news  to  Dallas  was  iminterrupted. 

The  first  direct  news  from  the  AP 
staff  came  about  9  p.m.  when  Mary 
Hilton,  wife  of  Ralph  Hilton,  AP  field 
representative  for  the  membership  de¬ 
partment,  telephoned  an  eye  witness 
story.  Hilton  was  on  a  regular  busi¬ 
ness  trip  only  18  miles  from  New  Lon¬ 
don  at  the  time.  While  he  covered 
the  story,  Mrs.  Hilton  kept  develop¬ 
ments  moving  by  telephone.  Both 
remained  on  the  job  through  Sunday. 

First  pictures  from  the  scene  became 
available  shortly  after  Mrs.  Hilton’s 
original  call  when  C.  J.  Kaho,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Daily  Oklahoman  staff  pho¬ 
tographer,  pushed  his  way  through 
the  crowded  oil  field  roa^  with  15 
shots  he  had  made.  Kaho  was  in  the 
vicinity  on  another  assignment. 

Kaho’s  photos,  together  with  a  stock 
shot  of  the  school,  took  care  of  the 
picture  situation  until  Laughead  re¬ 
turned  to  Dallas  at  neck-risking  speed 
with  a  comprehensive  picture  story 
of  the  tragedy. 

By  2: 30  a.m.  Friday,  15  pictures  had 
moved  on  the  AP  Wirephoto  network, 
six  of  them  11  by  17  size.  More  than 
a  score  of  pictures  were  in  the  hands 
of  editors  before  the  Wirephoto  wire 
closed  early  Friday  morning. 

A  Wirephoto  portable  transmitter 
stationed  at  San  Antonio  was  flown  to 
Dallas.  There  it  was  picked  up  about 
dawn  Friday  by  John  Lindsay,  staff 
photographer  from  New  York,  and  a 
Wirei^ioto  technician,  A.  W.  Fehse, 
and  flown  to  Tyler.  Lindsay  and 
Fehse  had  taken  the  first  available 
plane  out  of  New  York.  The  portable 
was  set  up  in  the  office  of  the  Tyler 
Courier-Times. 

William  Keys  and  Harrell  Lee,  of 
the  AP  Austin  bureau  were  added  to 
the  field  staff  Friday  morning  and 
W.  H.  Pat  Mobley,  of  Kansas  City, 
moved  down  to  Dallas. 


E.  K.  Butler,  news  photo  editor  at 
Atlanta,  flew  in  at  3  a.m.  Friday  to 
direct  the  picture  coverage.  C.  A. 
Price,  Dallas  day  editor,  took  over  the 
job  of  serving  to  mat  members  and 
dispatched  some  300  mats  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  in  Texas  and  surrounding  states. 

Through  Friday  65  Wirephoto  pic¬ 
tures  on  the  disaster  were  moved  out 
of  Dallas. 

A  second  leased  wire  was  set  up 
Saturday  when  the  military  court  of 
inquiry  began  developing  too  much 
copy  for  the  single  wire  to  carry. 

David  A.  Cheavens,  Dallas  night  ed¬ 
itor,  handled  all  copy  coming  into  the 
bureau.  McKnight,  in  charge  of  cov¬ 
erage  in  the  field,  had  been  on  the  job 
48  hours  without  respite  Saturday 
afternoon  and  carried  on  through 
Sunday. 

“All  in  all,”  Dye  reported,  “it  was  a 
matter  of  covering  a  story  which  grew 
bigger  every  minute  and  organizing 
coverage  in  an  isolated  community 
where  such  a  story  just  could  not 
break  but  did.” 

United  Press  Associations  sent  Rich¬ 
ard  G.  Baldwin,  manager  of  the  U.  P. 
Dallas  bureau;  and  one  of  his  re¬ 
porters,  Walter  L.  Cronkite,  by  auto¬ 
mobile  from  Dallas.  Hie  next  man 
moved  in  was  Delos  Smith,  New  York 
overnight  editor.  He  was  visiting  his 
family  in  Oklahoma  City  and  immedi¬ 
ately  telephoned  New  York  for  in¬ 
structions.  He  was  told  to  charter  a 
plane  and  proceed  at  once  to  New 
London. 

Meantime,  Tom  Reynolds,  night  ed¬ 
itor  at  Atlanta,  started  for  Dallas  by 
commercial  air  line;  and  Henry  Mc¬ 
Lemore,  New  York  sports  columnist, 
left  in  a  special  American  air  line 
plane  sent  out  from  New  York. 

Jacques  D’Armand,  manager  of  the 
U.  P.  Southwest  division,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Kansas  City,  hastened  to 
Dallas  overnight,  then  to  New  London 
by  automobile. 

Delos  Smith  was  in  charge  of  the 
story,  and  wrote  the  main  day  leads. 
Richard  Baldwin  of  Dallas  wrote  the 
main  night  leads. 

As  soon  as  Smith  arrived,  he  en¬ 
gaged  Joe  Lyon  and  William  Clancy, 
who  went  to  work  systematically 
checking  bodies. 

To  facilitate  speedy  transmission, 
U.  P.  cut  wire  through  direct  from 
Overton,  Tex.,  to  its  Kansas  City  relay 
bureau  where  the  running  story  was 
fed  into  the  transcontinental  double 
trunk  system. 

International  News  Service  had  two 
staff  reporters  from  its  Dallas  Bureau 
on  the  scene  within  an  hour.  Hiey 
were  Gordon  Pulliam  and  Joseph  Gal¬ 
lagher. 

Ray  Baumgardner,  chief  of  the  Dal¬ 
las  bureau  handled  the  INS  flash  and 
set  up  facilities  for  speedy  handling 
of  the  story.  Two  staffers  also  as¬ 
signed  from  the  Chicago  bureau  to 
assist  in  coverage  were  William  Cartan 
and  Hazel  McDonald,  who  flew  direct 
to  the  scene. 

International  News  Photos  covered 
the  disaster  with  portable  Soundphoto 


just  come  in  that  100  nurses  and  doc¬ 
tors  have  been  called  for  emergencies. 
People,  the  report  says,  are  fainting 
and  “falling  out”  due  to  the  terrific 
strain  under  which  they  have  been 
for  three  days.  And  we  must  go  to 
check  the  new  reports. 

This  news  writing  game  is  very  in¬ 
teresting,  even  if  it  may  seem  cruel  at 
times.  And  people  realize,  I  believe, 
that  reporters  must  “get  the  story”  at 
any  cost. 

For  instance,  I  was  seeking  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  dead  children  in  Overton  the 


other  night.  I  asked  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  “clearing  house”  at  Over- 
ton  if  I  might  glance  over  his  card- 
index  system  in  which  the  names  of 
many  dead  were  listed.  He  said, 
without  being  polite,  “Can’t  you  wait? 
So  many  people  want  to  know  about 
tlieir  children.” 

“Certainly,  I  can  wait,”  I  said. 

And  as  I  left,  I  heard  him  tell  an 
assistant:  “You  can’t  blame  those  boys 
for  getting  in  yovu  way,  I  guess.  Hiey 
have  their  job  to  do.”  I  might  have 
gotten  his  list  if  I  had  gone  back. 


equipment  and  planes,  accordinif 
Harry  Baker,  I.N.P.  editor. 

Wide  World  photos  chartered  an  air 
plane  at  Dallas  by  telephone  W 
New  York.  Its  photographer  at  Tylei 
fifteen  miles  from  New  London,  vas 
instructed  to  meet  the  chartered 
plane  from  Dallas  at  Tyler.  They  ar- 
rived  within  a  minute  of  each  other' 

The  plane  immediately  took  off 
northward  to  meet  another  chartered 
plane  on  its  way  south  with  a  trans¬ 
mitter  and  a  staff  photographer  from 
St.  Louis.  The  two  planes  met  in 
Tennessee  almost  midway  between 
Tyler  and  St.  Louis.  Setting  up  ffie 
transmitter,  the  men  sent  out  six  pic- 
tures  of  the  disaster. 

Afterward  the  photographer  from 
St.  Louis  continued  south  to  New  Loo- 
don,  joining  New  York  headquarters 
men  who  had  made  a  direct  flight  and 
arriving  in  New  London  at  sunrise 
Friday. 

Acme’s  picture  coverage  of  the 
school  disaster  centered  out  of  Fort 
Worth  and  Dallas,  working  in  co- 
operation  with  Dallas  News,  Dallat 
Dispatch  and  Fort  Worth  Press  on 
early  phases  of  story,  but  the  first 
break  was  covered  by  special  plane 
flight  from  Tyler  to  Memphis,  at  whki 
point  Acme  has  permanent  telephoto 
installation. 

Thursday  afternoon  Acme  staff 
photographer  Larry  Gahn  flew  from 
Cleveland  into  Fort  Worth  with  port- 
able  Acme  telephoto  equipment  and 
later  transmissions  were  made  fron 
that  point. 

Three  special  plane  flights  were 
made  between  Fort  Worth  and  Dallas 
and  New  London  to  carry  pictures  to 
telephoto  equipment.  A  special  fli^t 
from  Memphis  to  Chicago  carried 
original  pictures. 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System  d^ 
tailed  Bill  Terry,  New  York  an¬ 
nouncer,  to  fly  to  Texas  and  join  its 
regular  Dallas  staff.  However,  offidak 
in  New  York  decided  to  broadcast 
only  Press- Radio  bulletins.  They  fdt 
an  actual  on-the-scene  descriptkm 
would  be  “too  gruesome.” 

Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une  stations  WMT,  KRNT  and  KSO 
were  among  the  first  on  the  air,  out¬ 
side  of  local  Texas  stations,  with  an 
eye-witness  story. 

While  the  national  chains  sought  to 
obtain  use  of  the  single  rural  tele¬ 
phone  line  from  Kilgore  to  Overton, 
the  Iowa  stations  tied  it  up  fat 
a  quarter  hour.  Local  api 
for  help  in  finding  the  children  were 
heard  on  the  phone  used  for  the 
broadcast. 

Fog  forced  Harry  Hamill,  Dallas 
flier  carrying  pictures  to  Austia 
(Tex.)  American,  to  turn  back  at  Bel¬ 
ton,  50  miles  from  Austin.  He  landed 
at  Waco,  sending  the  prints  through 
from  there  by  automobile.  They  w« 
received  at  the  American’s  engraring 
plant  at  3  A.M.  in  time  for  the  home 
edition. 

Fort  Worth  newspapermen  were 
among  first  press  arrivals  at  New  La- 
don.  Chartered  planes  were  used  Iv 
C.  L.  Douglas,  staff  writer,  and  Wil¬ 
burn  David,  staff  photographer.  Fort 
Worth  Press,  and  Monty  Montford, 
Presley  Bryant,  Harold  Banks  and 
Photographer  D.  B.  Green,  Fort  Worth 
Star  Telegram.  Taxis  were  used  from 
T^ler  airport  over  congested,  am¬ 
bulance-filled  highways  to  the  disas¬ 
ter  scene  30  miles  away. 


BEAVERBROOK  SAILS 

After  a  three-week  sojourn  in 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Palm  Spring 
Cal.,  for  treatment  of  asthma, 
Beaverbrook,  British  publisher,  sa^  j 
for  home  altx^d  the  Europa  last  week 
assuring  ship  news  reporters  th^ 
“everything  in  Europe  will  be  " 
right”  and  that  the  war  talk  is  ju< 
“fabrication.”’ 


leading  users  of  color  and  ROTO 


Well'l^nown  Names  Dominate  Lists  of  Firms  That  Are  Making  Extensive  Use  of  Newspapers’ 

Special  Types  of  Advertising 

BLUEBLOODS  of  the  advertising 
world — the  best-known  advertis¬ 
ers  in  all  media— make  up  in  general 

the  list  of  advertisers  who  are  making  Holland  Furnace  . 

the  most  use  of  the  rapidly  develop-  ^ 

ing  newspaper  roto  and  color  offer-  . 

[pgs.  It  is  only  natural,  of  course,  Annette  Lanzette  Depilalo 

that  business  firms  that  are  thor-  Artistic  Brassiere  . 

ou^y  sold  on  the  value  of  advertis- 

ing,  and  that  depend  more  than  others  Battle  Creek  Health  Food 

on’  continuous  heavy  advertising,  afs^ll  Swi^r . 

should  seize  eagerly  upon  especially  Borden’s  Condensed  Miii 
effective  forms  of  advertising,  and  Plaster... 

should  be  willing  to  pay  the  premiums  CaiMy“  .*. 
necessary.  Caron  /. .  . 

Here  are  lists,  compiled  by  Media  Ct^Cola 

Records,  Inc.,  of  leading  advertisers  Corday^  Perfumes . 

in  the  roto  and  color  classifications  in  Soly’s'’p/e“par«ioA; 

1936:  Cunard  White  Star . 

I  lennison  Paper  Product! 

COLOR  COMICS  . .  •  •• 

„  .  Kuuene  Permanent  Wavei 

Uvaltine  Kversharp  I’ens  and  Pern 

Oxydol  Kye-Gene  . 

<- *’***«  Formfit  Co . 

Palmolive  Frank  Medico  Pipes  . . . 

*1  Bran  Frederick's  Permanent  V 

r  lakes  General  Electric  Lamp.s 

Post  Toasties  Greyhound  Terminal  . . . 

Postum  Grunow  . 

Prince -Mbert  Holland  Furnace  . 

Quaker  Cereals  H.  &  W.  Co.  Products.. 

Ralston  Wheat  (ereal  Hires  Root  Beer  . 

Bmso  lloubiKant  . 

Spry  Ilydrosal  . 

Super  buds  lodcnt  Tooth  Paste . 


Kc  Another  tabulation  may  be  of  value 
'^24  in  this  connection.  Following  are  lists 
592  of  new  national  rotogravure  accoimts 
.630  last  year  and  this  year,  as  reported 
|o23  by  Kimberly-Clark  Corporation. 

.NEW  N.tTIONAL  ROTOGRAVURE 
ACCOUNTS, 

January  and  February,  1937 
'616  -^Ibtilcne  Cream  Look  Magazine 

’nan  Brownatone  l^se  Wiles  Biscuit 

’a«n  Calvert’s  Old  Drum  Co. 

Whiskey  Norforms 

035  C°‘>‘'®y  Soap  Seagram’s 

I D.oxogen  Cream  Sherrin  Salts 

170  ,V"8  Shinola  Shoe  Polish 

■  Frustilla  Lotion  Staly’s  Starch  Cubes 

Gerber’s  Baby  Foods  Swansdown  Cake 
Heinz  Strained  Foods  Flour 
Ivory  Soap  Swift’s  Premium 

Kellogg’s  Kaffee  Hag  Bacon 
Knox  Hats  Venus  Foundations 

KremI  Hair  Tonic  Welch’s  Grape  Juice 

I..a  Cross  Scissors  Zemo 

NEW  NATIONAL  ROTOGRAVURE 
ACCOUNTS  WHICH  APPEARED 
DURING  THE  YEAR  1936 
Bali  Bra  Musterole 

Barre  Granite  Nadinola  Freckle 

Battle  Creek  Food  Cream 

Company  National  Oil  Heating 

Beech  Nut  Gum  Unit 

BoUny  Worsted  Mills  Nemo  Corset 
Briggs  Beautyware  Northwestern  Yeast 

Buick  Company 

Camay  Soap  Ocean  Spray  Cran- 

Clopay  Shades  berry  &uce 

Cunard  Wkite  Star  Odorono 

Dennison  Crepe  Old  Gold  Cigarettes 


ROTOGRAVURE 
Retail  Display 


1936  Linage 
fine  Newspaper 
.  6,027 


from 
I  Loo. 
larters 
lit  and 
unriae 


TOTAL  .MONOTONE  . 

COLOR  ROTOGRAVURE 
General  Duplay 

Bourjois  . 

Calvert  Whiskey  . 

Heinz  Straineil  Foods  . 

Maxwell  House  Coffee  . 

Parker  Pen’s  . 

Seagram’s  Products  . 

Spud  . 


2,010 

1,020 

AGIO 

10,080 

1,030 

3.034 

2.009 


1  688  TOTAL  COLOR  ROTO .  *21.328 

’670  COMIC  COLOR 

3,436  General  Display 

381  American  Specialty  Co .  945 

1,166  Aunt  Jemima  Pancake  Flour .  945 

2,255  Camel  .  40,617 

303  Cocomalt  .  2,835 

2’863  Cream  of  Wheat  .  2.856 

4.018  Colgate  Dental  Cream .  17,468 

456  Emerson’s  Bromo  Seltzer  .  22,680 

995  Erector  Sets  .  945 

1,004  Eels  Naptha  Soap  .  3,780 

1,132  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  .  28,350 

382  E'letcher’s  Castoria  .  11,340 

904  French’s  Bird  Prods .  945 

2,540  French’s  Bird  Food  .  945 

1,000  Grape  Nuts  (Groc.) .  8.505 

603  Grape  Nuts  Flakes  .  7,560 

2,400  Hohner  Harmonica  .  945 

335  Kraft  Caramels  .  2,835 

357  Lifebuoy  Shaving  Cream  .  903 

418  Lifebuoy  .  5,298 

4,182  Lionel  Trains  .  945 

3,636  Lux  Flakes  .  4.726 

261  Lux  Toilet  Soap  .  3,779 

308  Nestle’s  Chocolate  .  3,780 

1,132  Ovaltine  .  17.010 

2,412  Oxyilol  .  10.395 

247  Pabst-ett  Cheese  .  5,670 

1,396  Palmolive  .  3,776 

1.352  Pepsodent  Products  .  945 

4,333  Pillsbury  .  945 

134  Post’s  40%  Bran  n.ikes .  5,670 

1.072  Post  Toasties  .  6,615 

4,236  Postum  .  11,340 

1.503  Prince  .Albert  .  6,633 

1,461  Quaker  Oats  Cereals  .  945 

1,372  Quaker  Oats  Cold  Cereals .  945 

102  Quaker  Puffed  Rice  .  945 

62  Quaker  Puffed  Wheat  .  1,890 

1.689  Quaker  Whole  Wheat  Biscuit .  945 

720  Ralston  Wheat  Cereal  .  4,725 

2,046  Remington  Typewriter  .  945 

955  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.  Prods..  R.  J...  1,890 

122  Rinso  .  5,139 

1,864  ky-Krisp  .  2,835 

154  Spry  .  5,670 

523  Shirley  Temple  Doll  .  945 

861  .Super  Suds  .  3,326 

800  White  Cloverine  Salve  .  945 

5,516  - 

1.770  TOTAL  COMIC  COLOR .  *277,032 

172  - 

1.739  GRAND  TOTAL  ROTO  AND 

7,869  COLOR  COMIC  SECTIONS  *471.530 

1.45Q - 

260  *  Totals  not  the  same  foi  all  memliers  of 

300  Metropolitan  group. 


Cimel 

Cclpte  Dental  Cream 
Crmm  of  Wheat 
Einerson  Bromo 
Sdtzer 

Fkischmann’s  Yeast 

Fletcher’s  Castoria 

Grape-Nuts 

Grape  Nut  Flakes 

Johason’s  Polishes 

Lifebuoy 

Lux  Flakes  ^ 

Lux  Toilet  Soap 
Kestics  Chocolate 


ROTOGRAVURE 

Blue  Jay  Corn  Plaster  flld  Gold 

Coca  Cola  Parker  Pens  and 

Crown  Corset  Pencils 

Euo  Salts  Sal  Hepatica 

Grunow  Spud 

Gulistan  Rugs  Thompsons  Dairy  .Milk 

Hellmann’s  Mayon-  Westinghouse  Refrig. 

naise  erator 

Holland  Furnace  Com-  Williams  flil-O-.Matic 

piny  Yardley’s  English 

Imperial  Wallpaper  I.avender  Pret>. 

Johnson  &  Johnson  Buick 

Red  Cross  Prods.  Dodge 

Libby's  Baby  Foods  Lincoln 

Linit  for  the  Bath  Plymouth 

Mum  • 


COLOR  ROTOGRAVURE 

Bourjois  Prep.  Heinz  Strained  Foods 

Brius  Plumbing  Maxwell  House  Coffee 

Fixtures  Spud 

French  Line 


COLOR  MAGAZINE 


l^t  to 
1  tele, 
verlon, 
ip  for 
appeals 
1  were 


American  Can 
Company 
Armour  Meat 
Products 

Armstrong’s  Quaker 
Rugs 

Calumet  Baking 
Powder 

Chase  &  Sanborn 
Coffee 
Coca-Cola 
Continental  Can 
Company 

Pels  Naptha  Soap 
_a(ips 
Frigidairc 
Kraft  Cheeses 


Kraft  Miracle  Whip 
Salad  Dressing 
Maxwell  House  Coffee 
National  Biscuit 
Company  Crackers 
Palmolive 
Pictorial  Review 
Shredded  WTieat 
Buick 
Chevrolet 

Chevrolet  Use»I  Cars 
Dodge 

Fisher  Bodies 

Ford 

Goodyear 

Plymouth 

Pontiac 


RE.IECTS  CONTRACT  OFFER 

{By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisbix) 

Miami,  Fla.,  March  25 — Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  No.  430,  of  Miami,  last 
night  rejected  a  contract  c^er  made 
by  publishers  of  three  Miami  daily 
newspapers  by  a  referendum  vote  of 
170  to  58.  Negotiations  will  be  con¬ 
tinued.  The  cfHitract  would  have  in¬ 
creased  the  work  hours  a  day  from 
seven  to  seven  and  a  half.  Wages 
would  have  been  increased  days  from 
$1J.3  an  hour  to  $1.22,  or  $9.15  for  a 
seven  and  a  half  hour  day,  or  $45.75 
for  five  days;  and  nights  from  $1.20 
to  $128  an  hour,  or  $9.60  for  a  seven 
and  a  half  hour  day,  or  $48  for  five 
ni^ts. 


DaUgt 
Avitiii 
atBd. 
landed 
hroufh 
ty  were 
graving 
e  home 


Waiting  for  the  Next  Discussion 


R.O.P.  COLOR 

Foot  Rotes  Whiskey  Norge  Products 

Gd>ion*i  Club  Whiskey  Old  Quaker  Whiskey 

Heui  Protlucts  White  Star  Tuna  Fisl 

Heinz  Soups  Wi'liam  Jameson 

Henrich  Beer  Whiskey 


Since  it  proved  impossible  to  tabu¬ 
late  the  aggregate  linage  used  by  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  all  newspapers  without 
undue  expenditure  of  time  and  effort, 
the  following  list  is  offered  to  give 
some  suggestion  of  the  comparative 
amounts  of  linage  used  by  national 
advertisers  in  one  important  group  ol 
newqyapers. 

f'he  list  is  not  to  be  taken  at  more 
than  its  face  value.  It  is  simply  a 
hst  of  color  and  roto  advertisers  in 
the  Metropolitan  Sunday  newspapers 
poup,  as  measured  by  Media  Records 
In  one  newspaper  of  that  group.  The 
list  would  vary  somewhat  for  other 
members.  All  this  advertising  has  ap- 
^ared  in  at  least  11  newspapers. 
Many  of  the  advertisers  used  much 
longer  lists  of  newspapers. 


CITY-WIDE  MEETINGS  OFF 

City-wide  negotiations  between  the 
guild  and  Pittsburgh  newspapers  are 
definitely  off.  After  a  conference 
among  gviild  members  it  was  agreed 
to  resume  negotiations  separately 
with  each  newspaper  publisher.  Ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  Post  Gazette  were 
started  last  Saturday.  Conferences 
between  the  staff  members  and  the 
Sun  Telegraph  spokesman  were  to 
take  place  Friday  and  a  date  will  be 
fixed  shortly  for  negotiations  betwe«i 
the  Press  and  the  guild. 


Oibcerit  ol  (be  INebraska  Press  Association,  pbotograpbed  during  a  lull  in  the 
64lh  annual  meeting  held  recently  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  L^t  to  right:  S.  W.  Thurber, 
publisher,  Tecumseh  Chieftain,  vice.presidenl  Ralph  Kelly,  puUisber,  Atkinson 
(Neb.)  Graphic,  president;  and  Frank  O.  Edgeconabe,  publisher,  Geneva  (Neb.) 
Sigfud,  treasurer.  Eldgecombe  is  totally  blii^  and  is  one  of  the  best  known 
Nebraska  country  journalists.  Round  table  disenssion  monopolised  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Awards  for  excellence  in  various  phases  of  newspaper  work  were  presented. 
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Chicago  Daily  Times  Bulletin  Board 
Statement  Covers  Wages  and  Hours 

HICAGO,  March  22 — Posting  of  a  ment  of  the  general  membership  of 
^  bulletin  board  statement,  cover-  the  guild  was  against  any  guild  con¬ 
ing  minimum  wages,  hours  and  work-  tract  with  minimum  wage  scales 
ing  conditions,  including  overtime,  va-  which  were  lower  than  scales  already 
cations,  dismissal  indemnities  and  set-  in  effect  for  newspapermen  every- 
tlement  of  disputes,  marked  the  Chi-  where  in  Chicago.  Action  of  the  man- 
capo  Times’  action  in  relation  with  agement  in  posting  a  statement  repre- 
its  editorial  employes  here  last  Fri-  sents,  undoubtedly,  a  great  gain  for 
day,  following  conclusion  of  negotia-  the  long  underpaid  Times  staff,  as  a 
tions  between  the  Times  and  the  Chi-  direct  result  of  guild  action.  At  the 
cago  Newspaper  Guild,  upon  failure  same  time,  since  this  unilateral  state- 
of  contracting  parties  to  agree  on  ment  is  in  no  way  binding  upon  the 


Presides  at  Dinner 


minimum  wage  scales. 

The  statement,  signed  by 


guild,  it  is  left  free  at  any  time  to  take 
whatever  steps  it  cares  to  in  order 


Thonuison,  publisher  of  the  Times,  to  further  better  conditions  of  the 
makes  provision  for  working  condi-  Times  staff.” 


tions,  hours  of  work,  security,  vaca¬ 
tions  and  overtime  work  substantially 
as  set  forth  in  the  proposed  contract. 


The  Times  unit  at  a  meeting  March 
19  instructed  the  local  guild  nego¬ 
tiations  committee  to  discontinue  con- 


Govemor  Lehman  (left)  hag  a  serious 


NASHVILLE  SALE  REAFFIRMED 

Carmack  Petition  Denied — Ckart« 
Issued  to  Tennessean  Papers 

(Bs  telegrath  to  Editos  &  PiiLisati^ 

Nashville,  Tenn.,  March  25— Fol- 
lowing  his  previous  confirmation  of 
the  sale  of  Tennessee  Publishing  prop, 
erties  to  Paul  M.  Davis,  Nashville 
banker,  U.  S.  District  Judge  John  J 
Gore  this  week  denied  a  second  petj- 
tion  of  E.  W.  Carmack,  Murfreesboro 
Term.,  editor,  to  reorganize  the  prop, 
erties  under  section  77-B  of  the  na. 
tional  bankruptcy  act.  He  held  that 
the  petition  was  not  filed  in  good  faith 
and  assessed  costs  of  the  action  against 
the  Tennessee  Publishing  Co.,  of 
which  Carmack  was  president  when 
he  filed  the  petition. 

TTie  company  formerly  published 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  and  the 
Evening  Tennessean. 

Charter  was  filed  for  a  new  cor- 


The  rates  of  minimum  pay,  effective  ferences  with  the  Times  management  moment  with  John  J.  Connors,  assistant  poration  March  24,  to  be  known  at 
as  of  March  8,  constitute  an  average  ^nd  to  do  nothing  further  until  re-  Boston  American,  during  an-  Tennessean  Newspapers,  Inc.  In. 

increase  of  approximately  23  per  cent  quested  by  the  unit.  While  there  was  ‘J'"""  corporators  were  listed  as  Lit  J.  Par- 

over  the  present  total  pay  of  f*iose  disagreement  as  to  minimum  Mr.  Connors  was  elerted  prcsi-  present  general  manager;  Paul 

affected,  acenrdinu  to  Mr.  Thomason.  _ _ i _ .1 _ _ ; _ orni  of  the  society,  while  husiness  man-  ..  ■m—i _ ;ii 


affected,  according  to  Mr.  Thomason. 
In  his  opening  statement,  he  com¬ 
ments  as  follows  on  this  point: 


wages  scales  posted,  the  majority  felt 
the  voluntary  statement  of  policy  by 
the  management  represented  a  sub- 


In  my  judgm^t  Aey  (minimis  stantial  improvement  in  working  con 
rates)  represent  the  limit  that  can  be  djtions  and  was  in  accord  with  clause 


f  VV  s'  1  t  r  M.  Davis  and  Cecil  Sims,  NashviU, 

ager  of  Albany  IN.Y.)  Kntckerhocker  ^ 

' '  _  the  humorist.  Common  stock  wu 

_  .  J  t  m  -i  J  listed  at  10,000  shares.  Capital  wu 

granted  for  overtime.  Writers  and 


ates)  repre^nt  toe  lumt  that  can  ^  ditions  and  was  in  accord  with  clauses  “XTwhXU  ^han  $1,000. 

proposed  contract.  Jf^compensed  as  the^^d  the  pub-  declined  to 


currttit  year.  Further  increases  in  Terms  of  the  stater 
the  minima  would  entail  the  prospect  Thomason  foUow: 
of  c^ration  at  a  net  loss,  and  the  Highlights  of  the  af 
company  has  no  adequate  surplus  to  ^  40-hour  week  to 
meet  sudl  a  loss.  chiftc  untViin  nnv 


^  upon  m  uie  proposea  conu-aci.  be  recompensed  as  they  and  the  pub-  uccimeu  w 

J'ST! J’i.'JVlSIr'"*  lUhershdl  agree.  VaeaUon,  with  pay  “T”!"  ’S? 


r.  Thomason  foUow;  SiUiman  Evans,  president  ol  tb 

Highlights  ol  the  agreement  am:  ^  wX  Xm  C”- 

A  «-hour  j^k  to  be  worked  in  aXE^  wX"  ver  Io„“  “<>  »  'fl”"  « 


^t  su^  a  10^."  five  shifts  within  any  seven  days;  an  joining  him  in  the  new  company  u 

The  statement  of  ^licy  ^vem  a  hour  day  with  30  minutes  off  for  Publisher,  Mr.  Evans  issued  the  fol- 


period  of  one  year  from  March  18  junch. 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Thomason,  *‘is 
posted  with  the  conviction  that  it  PP 


one  w^k  for  one  year  s  service  up  statement  March  24  in  Bal- 


to  eight  weeks  for  eight  years’  ser- 
Apprentices  are  all  those  with  less  vice,  one  week  being  added  each  year. 


represents  all  that  toe  Times  pres-  ^ Davis  in  the  purchase  of  the  Tenmi 
ently  can  afford  in  making  avaUable  P»y  “  ^  5^  sec-  ply  to  those  discharged  for  breach  of  -  ^ 

.  '  ...  .  .g  _  ond  vear.  $35  third  vear.  Outside  ex-  Hutv  nr  miu.nng)iir>«  uuwevw, 


timore: 

“I  am  interested  with  Mr.  Paul  M. 


will  not  affect  my  connection  with 


copy  boys  from  $12.M  to  $17  M  a^r  method  of  settling  disputes  arising  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of 


one  year;  library,  $15  to  $30  after 
three  years. 


over  the  terms  of  the  statement  cov¬ 
ering  wages  and  hours,  going  by  suc- 


ciiujr  ouugu  *01;  .u:-,)  j  ,  J  *  scan  papers,  inis  inieresi,  nowevet, 

at  once  better  rates  of  minimum  pay,  y®“^’  ^  y®“;  Dutside  ex-  dut^y  or  misconduct.  jjj  ^  affect  my  connection  with 

-together  with  an  effort  to  meet  those  P®”®*®®  ”  determinmg  ap-  Employes  are  permit!^  to  do  out-  J,*"  ij^ryl^d  cilfr  C?’ 

conditions  of  employment  and  se-  P"®";*®®  rates  of  pay.  side  writing  for  enterprises  which  do  W^ington  corre- 

curity  which  members  of  the  staff.  City  desk  telephone  assistants  range  not  compete  with  the  publisher.  spondent  for  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 

represented  by  the  guild,  have  indi-  from  $20  to  $40  after  three  year.s;  The  agreement  also  provides  for  a  Telegram  from  1913  to  1926,  when  he 
cated  are  desirable.”  copy  boys  from  $12.50  to  $17.50  after  method  of  settling  disputes  arising  resigned  to  become  vice-president  of 

In  his  remarks  to  the  staff  Mr.  one  year;  library,  $15  to  $30  after  over  the  terms  of  the  statement  cov-  Texas  Air  Transport.  In  19^  he  wm 
Thomason  said  in  part:  year&  ering  wages  and  hours,  going  by  sue-  appointed  fourth  assistant  ^stmaster 

“In  recent  meetings  your  repre-  Equal  time  dt  or  equal  pay  is  cessive  steps  to  arbitration.  general  and  two  years  later  became 

sentatives  made  it  plain  that  their  -  ^  - - -  ~ —  - -  ■  —  .  - .  -  .  .  —v-i — i— — =r:r  president  of  Maryland  Casualty.  He 

concept  of  their  obligations  would  not  is  40  years  old 

Group  Which  Banished  Wickizer  - 

X,  On  the'^therlind,  the  com-  „„  •  ,  „  I?  O  n  .IT--,  ARMSTRONG  JOINS  GOSS 

pany’s  representatives  made  it  clear  CrXCOmmUnWateS  tr  OC B  LtOOSt  writer  Charles  H.  Armstrong  has  joined 
that  they  could  make  no  valid  com-  the  sales  organization  of  the  Gok 

mitment  to  pay  salaries  and  wages  OAN  FRANCISCO,  March  24 — The  that  you  wrote  the  story  which  ap-  Printing  Press  Company,  Chicago, 
that  the  company  could  not  currently  ^  executive  council  of  the  Northern  peared  in  Editor  &  Publisher.”  and  will  be  located  at  the  eastern 


Equal  time  oSl  or  equal  pay  is  cessive  steps  to  arbitration. 


Guild  Group  Which  Banished  Wickizer 

,  ^  ARMSTRONG  JOINS  GOSS 

‘^Excommunicates^^  E&P  Coast  Writer  Charles  H.  Armstrong  has  joined 

the  sales  organization  of  the  Go« 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  March  24 — The  that  you  wrote  the  story  which  ap-  Printing  Press  Company,  Chicago, 
executive  council  of  the  Northern  neared  in  EIditor  &  Publisher.”  and  will  be  located  at  the  eastern 


Texas  Air  Transport.  In  19^  he  wu 
appointed  fourth  assistant  postmaster 
general  and  two  years  later  became 
president  of  Maryland  Casualty.  He 
is  40  years  old. 


executive  council  of  the  Northern  peared  in  EIoitor  &  Publisher.” 


and  will  be  located  at  the  eastern 


earn.  As  you  know,  the  Times  has  California  Newspaper  Guild  tonight  The  admission  referred  to  was  made  sales  oARto,  New  York  City.  His  ter- 

only  recently  achieved  ability  to  earn  voted  to  forbid  Editor  &  Publisher’s  in  replying  to  a  series  of  questions  ritory  will  include  the  state  of  New 

its  interest  requirements.  We  have  correspondent  any  further  information  asked  by  Hill,  which  included:  York,  New  England  states  and  east- 

not  vet  had  time  to  acquire  the  back-  from  guild  members,  Howard  Hill,  “Did  you  write  the  story?  ern  Canada.  Mr.  Armstrong  wu 


its  interest  requirements.  We  have  correspondent  any  further  information  asked  by  Hill,  which  included: 
not  yet  had  time  to  acquire  the  back-  from  guild  members,  Howard  Hill,  “Did  you  write  the  story? 
log  of  surplus  out  of  which  higher  vice-president,  advised.  Action  was  “Were  you  attempting  to  wh 
editorial  pay  sometimes  has  been  paid  taken  because  the  correspondent  ad-  the  United  Press? 
by  older  newspapers.  Therefore  imtted  writing  the  story  of  the  “black-  “Are  you  receiving  mone^ 


editorial  pay  sometimes  has  been  paid  taken  because  the  correspondent  ad-  the  United  Press? 

by  older  newspapers.  Therefore  imtted^writing  the  story  of  the  black-  “Are  you  receiving  money  from 

higher  minimum  rates  on  the  Times  listing”  of  James  F.  Wickizer,  former  United  Press? 

would  inevitably  necessitate  sharper  chairman  of  the  United  Press  San  ..p.  iKic 

reductions  in  the  force  than  our  mu-  Francisco  Bureau  unit  by  the  NCNG,  unbiased  re- 

Hial  welfare  would  warrant.”  Hill  said.  P^'^^mg  of  the  story? 


‘Were  you  attempting  to  whitewash  formerly  connected  with  the  Diqilex 
s  United  Press?  Printing  Press  Company,  of  Battle 


Are  vou  receiving  money  from  ^*®^-  several  years  in  the 

.  Unit^  IWV  sales  and  field  departments.  His  ei- 

■_  ..  ..  !_■  J  perience  also  includes  five  years  as 

Do  you  consider  tois  unbiased  re-  business  manager  of  the  Chicago 


tual  welfare  would  warrant.”  ■  e  ,  . 

The  guild  had  sought  $60  weekly  “The  guild  voted  tonight  not  to  give  j  was  informed  the  correspon-  as  sui^rintendent  of  a  large  co^ 
minimum  wages  for  “editorUl  jour-  you  any  more  information  because  of  wrote  the  story,  was  not  att^t-  mercial  prmting  plant.  For  the  past 

neymen”  of  three  years’  experience,  the  article  in  Editor  4  Publisher  which  whitewash  the  United  I^ss,  six  years,  Mr.  Armstrong  ^ 

regariiJess  of  classification.  The  was  biased,  unfair  and  not  true,”  Hill  2*®  Illinois  representative  of  the  ^dwin 


porting  of  the  story?” 


Journal  of  Commerce  and  three  years 


Times’  statement  provides  for  $50  and  said. 

$45  weakly  mi^a  for  certain  clas«-  Northern  California  Newspa 


any  money  from  the  UP,  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  story  accurate. 


Rubber  Company,  Pontiac,  Mich. 


fications  of  editorial  employes  with  per  Guild,  made  up  of  all  the  newsM-  ^  I"  a  later  phone  conversation  made  MARKETING  “ROLUP”  PROCESS 
th^  or  more  yea^  of  eiyerience.  per  men  and  women  of  Northern  CaU-  *®  f“"®aPondeiU  to  arr^ge  for  ^ 

(omi».  fo..v.r  b.„  No™  g..u„g  miSrte  Xrat  Sri’frXg;  eU*in*h.U..o„,ouuh.,b«npl.«l 


and  chairman  of  the  ^d  rontract  gi^^ies,”  he  added.  '  ”  o"  the  market  and  arrangements  for 

negotiations  oommittee,  issued  the  fol-  u  v  1  ,  .  Hill  protested  the  story  made  a  hero  .  .  tte 

lowing  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub-  T^i®  ^  apphes  only  to  news  of  the  of  Wickizer.  He  said  there  has  been  "®® 

LiSS?  guild.  Hill  ^d,  explaming  toat  that  no  guild  dissension  on  the  Wickizer  Minr^apolxs  Trtbune.  The  proi^J* 

“The  decirion  of  ^management  *®  y  *®  deals  ®aaa.  ^“t  the  ^Ud  w^no^ic^  ^riSdeliT  of  tor^TrS^r ’com- 

fouJSil  “re^®  of  toT  negotiations  .  Aakef  if  the  ^tion  w^  by  a  vote  of  S^kind  and  that  the  guUd  had  made  "^"'acid^resSig  InkM 

committee  to  agree  to  recommend  to  the  ^d  membership  HiU  ^d,  "The  no  mistake  in  its  action  Comment-  “kes  tornlat*  o7  Sfn  Zood 

the  unit  acceptance  of  the  contract  resolution  was  passed  by  the  execu-  ing  oh  the  story  he  said,  “The  guild  is  “*'®®  “*®  P*®®®  oragon  biooo. 


with  su^  low  minimum  wage  scales,  tive  council.' 


not  going  to  sit  down  and  take  a  lick- 


and  refusal  of  the  committee  to  agree  To  the  question  “then  that  is  your  u^g  from  Editor  &  Publisher.  HEADS  DALLAS  OFFICE 

to  recommend  to  the  guild  toat  it  decision?”  he  replied:  “That  is  not  my  Then  he  forecast  the  council  action  Frank  Moore,  formerly  national  ad- 
sign  a  contract  with  such  low  wage  decision,  it  is  that  of  toe  executive  tonight  by  saying,  “The  guild  might  vertising  manager  of  the  Houston 

scales.  council.  From  now  on  you  will  not  have  any^ing  further  to  do  with  Press,  has  become  manager  of  the 

“The  negotiators  were  under  in-  not  be  able  to  get  any  informa-  the  Wickizer  story’s  writer,  in  his  Dallas  office  of  the  national  advertis- 

struction  by  unit  vote  not  to  agree  to  tion  from  the  Northern  California  capacity  as  representative  for  Editor  ing  department,  succeeding  M.  F. 

such  wage  scales.  The  obvious  senti-  Newspaper  Guild  because  you  admit  &  Publisher.”  Riblett,  resigned 
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COLOR  COMIC,  ROTO  AND  COLOR  LINAGE 


Meamrtd  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 
AKRON 

COLOR  COLOR  C 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  I 
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ini . 

in4 . 

Tte^-rnioa  (8) 


151,884 

254,349 

116,129 

194.373 

79,098 

154,147 

ALBANY 

43,985 

132,508 

10,045 

51,695 

85,316 

4,025 

55,234 

70.652 

3,025 

277,032 

620,704 

210,280 

384,608 

231,336 

350,336 

COLOR  COLOR  R.  O.  P-  ,  , 

ROTO  MAO.  COLOR  ( ouner  hxpfOM  (M> 

IVoO . 

4,200  .  84,517  1®*® . 

10,220  .  25,844  . Vi,- 

^150^  (  ouner  Kxpraat  (S) 

.  17,913  . 


BUFFALO 

COLOR  COLOR  COLOR 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  MAG. 


ALBUQUERQUE 


9;330 

15,851  Tim»(E) 

1935.. . 

1934.. .. 
Time!  (8) 

.  1936.... 

.  1935.... 

.  1934... 


Couiier  (E)’ 

1936 . 

1935 . 

1934 . 


'ASHEVILLE 

Cilini  (M) . 

llta^TimcilS)...  19.015  . 

Umi  (E) .  .  .  .  . 

'Thin  fiiura  an  for  1986  only — not  metaurrd  for  1935  and  1934. 


CaiKitutioa  (M) 

ini . 

ini . 

in4 . 

CaMlitutioa  (S) 


liM . 

59,025 

101,527 

ini . 

65,255 

101,066 

in4 . 

55.781 

67,081 

(ie«fiu(E) 

int . 

ini . 

in4 . 

tamaCS) 

im . 

ini . 

UM . . 

Joonl  (10 
19M . 

ini . 

1Q14 

Jgmil'isr' 

int . 

ini . 

in4 . 


.  Timn  (M) 

.  1936.... 

1935.. .. 

1934.. .. 
17,922  Timea(S) 

.  1936.... 

17.945  1935.... 

1984.. .. 
Newf  (E) 

1986.. .. 

1985.. .. 

9,632  1934  .. . 


Pre»l’iuon  (8) 

19U . 

liU . 

in4 . 


96,717  132,868 

48,177  103,177 

66,531  108,106 

ATLANTIC  CITY 


6,027  119,480 

.  61,800 


2.145  Ijiquiror  (M) 

1936 . 

”329  1935 . 

1934 . 

148,380  Enquirer  (8) 

91,840  1936 . 

79.800  1«35 . 

1984 . 

15,960  Port(E) 

15,680  1136 . 

27,440  1935 . 

1934 . 

154,436  Timea^ar  (E) 

17,401  1936 . 

24,060  1935 . 

1934 . 


tMrieaa  (S) 

ini . 

ini . 

in4 . 

Neea-Poat  (Q 

1936 . 

19li . 

1934  . 

S«a(S) 

1186 . 

1935  . 

1934 . 


.  Tribune  (M) 

1936 . 

1935 . 

1934 . 

.  Tribune  (8) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

1934 

Herald  (M)  ” 

•20,704  .  . 

384,608  935 . 

360,336  .  tr  livbt 


.  Herald  (S) 

ftft  ftAi  I93A- . . 

44  802  " 


284,494  274,067  22,307  116.390 

178,012  182.134  10,128  61.800 

115,584  166,128  Hilt  . 


BIRMINGHAM 

Aic  Herald  (M) 

1936 . 

1935  . 

|t}4 . 

Neva  i  Aye  Herald  (8) 

1936  .  143.855  59,761 

1935 .  102,844  62,153 


1934  . 

Neara  (R 

1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

American  (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 

Timea  (E) 

1936  . 

1985 . 

1934 . 

Tunea  (8) 

1936 . 

19.35 . 

1934 . 


Adrertiaef  (8) 

l»3i .  277,032  . 

19*5 .  212,154  . 

1914  .  231,336  . 

•llobe(S) 

IM6  .  324,015  289,333 

1«»5 .  185,702  67,830' 

1M4.. .  187.395  . 

'Globe  Roto  started  Sept.  8,  1985. 

•Hrrald  (8) 

1W6  .  41,223  240,387 

'»3S .  17,885  230,667 

UM .  6.573  223.890 

'  Boston  Tnvelrr  not  included. 

I’oat  (8) 

•*»« .  146,723  . 

1935  .  95,321  . 

„19M .  104,837  . 

H«ald(M) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 .  . 

Globe  (E) 

1936  . 

•1935 . 

'1984 . 

‘Globe  Roto  started  Sept.  8,  1986. 


2,020  119,480  23,176 

2,009  61,800  14,816  Il.i„  Dealer  (M) 

.  9.852  1935 . 

.  1934 . 

.  Pl»in  DeJef  (8) 

.  45,871  1935 . 

4.200  68,555  ISai . 

*•"»  .  N.«(E) . 

1935 . 

1984 . 

.  620,704  . 

.  382,704  .  . 

.  348,432  .  5^ . 


44,242  114,330 
15,086  61,800 


152,690  133,583 
129,878  93,500 


8,073  9,761 

3,060  11,466 


117,810  79,197  6,053  30.891 


270,661  172,256  14,055  119,480 

177,317  103,641  1.960  61,800 

96.996  103,175  3,960  . 


CHATTANOOGA 


111,132  . 

100,622  12,479 

16,753  34,921 


News  (M) 

1  1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

News  (S) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Times  Herald  (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1535 

Times  Ueraid  (S) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Journal (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Dispatch  (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Diapateb  (S) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 


DALLAS 

COLOR  COLOR  COLOR  R  O.  P. 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  MAO.  COLOR 


188,467  334,399 

166,404  243,862 

148,247  219,285 


6,043  129,280 

2,009  66,650 

8,889  17,640 


317,933  359.514  88,050 

202,321  308,532  82,119 

155,841  22L476  47,600 


3^046  228,282  38,171  116,390 

6,766  213,693  30,135  6a770 

.  135,276  37,171  . 


Journal  (M) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

.  1934 . 

Jour^  (S) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

.  1934 . 

Herald  (E) 

1936 . 

1935 . 

77.952  1934 . 

32.513  Newa(E) 

42,666  1936 . 

1935  . 

...  .  1934 . 

.  Newa(S) 

.  1936 . 

199$ . 

68,511  1934.’.’.’.’.’..'.'."!! 

81.270 

Rocky  ML  News  (M) 

112,850  1*** . 

163,974  ^ . 

129.170  R«ky ’ml  iiiin’f’S) 

1936  . 

1935 . 

1934 . 

202.520  Post(E) 

158,600  1936 . 

164,090  1935 . 

220.210  PostfSj 

143,960  1936 . 

117,160  1935....  . 

1934  . 

24.542 

Ratpster  (M) 

106,723  j93g . 

30.922  iSS . 

TriSJe’lE)’ . 

16,988  ,939 . 

1935  . 


119.480  29,108 

61,800  15,371 


1.960  4,172  4,172 

.  5,159  4,116 


168,505  116,380  8,024 

123,616  66,607  . 

99,721  57,178  9,970 


1936 . 

187,271 

213,025 

1935 . 

145,737 

137,892 

1934 . 

128,570 

89J77 

DETROIT 

31,980  . 

27,150  . 

25,500  10,079  1.000 


344,424  276,978 

22a874  177,963 

178,640  166,062 


.  142,328 

2,009  85,516 

8,078  28,028 


.  Dispatch  (E) 

1936. . . 

1935 . 

4,800  1934 . 

7.200  Ditpateh(S) 

.  1936 . 

1935 . 

1934 . 

.  Citiaen  (E) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

1934 . 

9,600  Ohio  State  Journal  ( 

2.400  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

1934 . 

2.448  Btar(S) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

19.34 . 


5,520  . 

5,243  6,020 


4,000  2,170 

.  9,695 

2,000  58,420 


Free  Press  (M) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

.  1934 . 

1  Free  Press  (3) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

.  1934 . 

Newa(E) 

1936 . 

1935  . 

. 

!mI!:!!!:!:!:!: 

o«m  '934 . 

9-«“  Tunes  (E) 

l^!!!!!!!!!!!! 

■’’S® . 

81.983  ^ . 

58,275  . 

60,795 

73.348  Times  (M) 

1936  . 

1935 . 

1934  . 

276,255 

256,095  . 

63.315  iSm!!!!!!!!!!!! 

»  ...  Herald-Post  (E) 

f-SIS  1936 . 

5-^  1935 . 

2.520  . 

125,523 

105.755  Dispatch  Herald  (E) 
55,755  1936 . 

1935  . 

18,669  1934 . 

58,768  Dispatch  Herald  (S) 
26.779  1936 . 

1935 . 

8.000  1934 . 


44,644 

162,597 

12413 

47,807 

110,791 

2,072 

61.944 

49,322 

89,035 

4,144 

8.288 

8,288 

29,304 

316,351 

323,957 

27,269 

123,336 

198,611 

238.280 

6,027 

76,500 

122,444 

212,923 

8128 

2,100 

8423 

22,127 

24,393 

277,032 

8,323 

620,704 

212,184 

382,704 

-231,318 

8.323 

348,432 

EL  PASO 

5,755  9.760 

7,630  9,760 

.  2,440 


53,998 

32,340 

1,960 

980 

6491 

23,352 

2,980 

2,980 

LlOO 

3,920 

5,488 

4,172 

15,898 

6,811 

.3,136 

3.136 

14,458 

6Sl128 

108,311  . 

92.233  . 

65.562  8.120  . 

(Continwed  on  page  46) 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  27,  1  937 


BIGGEST  AD  SMASH  DRAWS  500,000 
TO  “WORLD’S  GREATEST  SALE” 

Goldblatt  Brothers,  Chicago,  Rely  on  Newspapers  in  Herald-  '  (! 

ing  State  Street  Store  Opening  —  $38,000  Space  in 
Dailies  Sets  $1,500,000  Sales  Record  for  10  Outlets 


Advertised  as  “The  world’s 

Greatest  Sale,”  the  grand  open¬ 
ing  of  Goldblatt  Brothers’  State 
Street  department  store  (formerly 
the  Davis  Company)  in  (Chicago  Sat¬ 
urday,  March  13,  lived  up  to  its 
heralded  name  by  grossing  $1,500,000 
in  sales — a  new  record — for  ten  Gold¬ 
blatt  outlets,  with  an  estimated 
$500,000  volume  for  the  State  Street 
establishment,  which  attracted  more 
than  a  half  millimi  customers. 

Behind  the  remarkable  success  of 


page  smash  in  the  Daily  News,  but 
crediting  all  papers  in  aiding  the  firm 
to  auspiciously  culminate  23  years  ol 
growth  for  the  Goldblatt  organizaticm. 

A  crowd  estimated  at  between  8,000 
and  10,000  massed  in  front  of  the 
store’s  State  Street  front  for  the  out¬ 
door  ceremonies  that  began  at  8:30 
a.  m.  Boake  Carter,  radio  ccunmenta- 
tor  and  newspaper  syndicate  column¬ 
ist,  was  master  of  ceremonies.  Speak¬ 
ers  included  Maurice  Goldblatt,  presi¬ 
dent;  Nathan  Goldblatt,  secretary 


BAILLIE  FINDS  WAR 
THREAT  RECEDING 

U.P.  Chief  Points  Out  That  Pr**, 
Must  Remain  Free  of  Prejudice 
To  Help  Public  Decide 
National  Crises 


1  nipi 

11  ^ 

♦ 

‘  ‘  •  ■"•-'J 

*  W  ^ 

1  I  '  ^ 

ft  ,,'J 

► 

1-  _ 

View  in  front  of 
Goldblatt  Brothers’ 
State  Street  store 
Saturday  March  13 
at  9:30  a.  m„  when 
the  doors  were 
opened.  More  than 
.100,000  persons 
thronged  the  store 
for  its  grand  open¬ 
ing,  which  set  a 
new  sales  record 
for  the  Chicago 
firm. 


Saturday’s  grand  opening  is  the  story 
of  a  retail  firm  that  relied  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  newspaper  advertising  to 
break  all  previous  sales  records.  It 
was  considered  one  of  the  greatest 
outpourings  of  people  crowding  their 
way  into  a  department  store  in  State 
Street’s  history.  And,  incidentally,  a 
marvelous  tribute  to  the  pulling  power 
of  newspaper  advertising. 

Last  June,  Goldblatt  Brothers  dared 
to  be  different  and  used  116  full  pages 
of  advertising  in  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
urban  newspapers,  aiding  the  firm 
to  skyrocket  to  retail  fame  by  reach¬ 
ing  its  goal  of  $2,()00,(X)0  sales  in  one 
week  by  selling  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  in  one  day. 
Last  week,  the  same  firm  used  36% 
pages  of  newspaper  advertising,  plus 
teaser  announcements,  auid  smashed 
its  June  record  with  $1,500,000  sales 
volume  in  a  single  day.  The  spear¬ 
head  of  Goldblatt’s  latest  sensational 
feat  in  merchandising  was  the  19- 
page  smash  in  Chicago  Daily  News. 
In  addition,  the  firm  used  nine  pages 
in  Chicago  American,  six  pages  in  the 
Chicago  Times,  a  page  and  one-half  in 
Chicago  Tribune  and  one  page  in  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald  and  Examiner.  Supple¬ 
menting  Saturday’s  grand  opening, 
Goldblatts  used  eight  pages  in  Sunday 
Tribune  and  a  page  in  Sunday  Her¬ 
ald  and  Examiner  to  attract  Mon<^y 
business.  The  company  also  distrib¬ 
uted  its  own  36-page  circular,  which 
was  designed  primarily  to  stimulate 
business  in  its  outlying  stores. 

Saturday’s  record-breaking  crowds 
opened  the  eyes  of  State  Street  mer- 
diants,  who  are  liberal  users  of  space 
in  their  own  Downtown  Shopping 
News,  a  medium  not  used  by  Gold- 
Watt  Brothers.  It  is  estimated  that 
Goldblatts  spent  approximately  $38,000 
in  newspaper  space  for  the  milbon  and 
a  half  dollar  sales  record. 

Edward  Simon,  vice-president  and 
advertising  director  of  Goldblatts,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  the  sale  “lived  up 
to  its  name  as  the  ‘world’s  greatest 
■ale’.”  He  was  particularly  enthusi- 
aatic  over  results  obtained  through 
newspaper  advertising,  declaring  they 
had  depended  largely  on  their  19- 


and  treasiuer;  and  Gen.  Frank 
Parker,  vice-president  and  general 
manager.  After  the  ceremonies,  thou¬ 
sands  crowded  into  the  store.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  throng,  doors  were  closed 
for  20  minutes,  beginning  at  11: 30 
a.  m.  Likewise,  the  nine  Goldblatt 
neighborhood  stores,  which  offered 
the  same  sale  as  the  State  Street  store, 
also  were  forced,  because  of  the  size 
of  the  crowds,  to  close  their  doors 
for  brief  periods  between  11:30  and 
12:30  o’clock. 

A  novel  feature  of  Goldblatt’s  teaser 
copy,  which  preceded  the  big  smash 
in  Friday’s  newspapers,  was  a  six- 
colunui  cartoon-style  announcement, 
printed  in  various  languages  under 
the  appealing  headline:  “In  any  lan¬ 
guage  it  means  the  same — The  World’s 
Greatest  Sale  starts  Saturday.” 

Friday,  March  12,  was  a  “red-letter 
day”  in  two  respects  for  the  Daily 
News.  The  80-page  issue  carried  more 
advertising  than  ever  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  any  other  Chicago  daily 
newspaper  according  to  George  Hart¬ 
ford,  Daily  News  advertising  director. 
The  19  pages  of  Goldblatt  Brothers’ 
advertising  appearing  in  that  issue  was 
the  largest  department  store  advertise¬ 
ment  ever  to  be  inserted  in  a  Chicago 
daily  newspaper.  It  required  more 
than  300  tons  of  newsprint  to  publish 
the  issue,  he  said. 

The  Daily  News  charged  its  regular 
flat  retail  copy  rate  of  55  cents  a  line 
for  the  19  pages  of  Goldblatt  adver¬ 
tising,  stated  Mr.  Hartford,  who 
added:  “The  rate  has  nothing  whatso¬ 
ever  to  do  with  the  pulling  power  of 
a  newspaper  as  demonstrated  by  this 
sale.” 

He  paid  special  tribute  to  the  me¬ 
chanical  departments  of  the  paper  in 
getting  out  Friday’s  80-page  paper. 
All  press  units  were  used  and  the 
paper  was  run  off  ahead  of  schedule 
for  each  edition  during  the  day,  he 
stated. 


NOW  PUBUSHED  MORNINGS 

Hie  Melbourne  (Fla.)  Advertiser  is 
now  being  issued  mornings  instead  of 
evenings. 


Bailhe,  president  of  thg 
United  Press  Associations,  last  week 
told  members  of  the  Rotary  Club  U 
f  Brooklyn  that  the  highly  ccmtrom- 

nature  of  the  present  issues  be- 

®8encies  treat  news  without  preju^ 
so  that  the  American  people  might 

SI  clearly  what  is  happening  ^ 

|B  jw  M  up  minds  as  to  what  they 

'fery  moment  there  is 
bom  fighting  on  several  importaat 
fronts  such  as  the  supreme  court  see- 
tor,  for  example,  and  the  Jo^  L 
Sample  of  unique  teaser  ropy  vrhirb  Lewis  salient,”  Mr.  Baillie  said  “Tkt 
preceded  the  36%  page  newspaper  highly  controversial  natiure  of  tbasi 
smash,  heralding  the  “World’s  Greatest  issues  places  tremendous  responsifafi- 

Sale.”  ity  upon  those  of  us  in  the  United 

' '  - Press  entrusted  with  the  great  task  of 

NEW  STAFF  IN  PROVIDENCE  bringing  you  fair,  impartial,  uncoktnd 

- - —  accounts  of  what  is  going  tm,  so  that 

Many  Changes  Attend  News-Tribune  everyone  may  understand  what  is  at 

Sale — Bailey  Named  M.  E.  stake,  what  is  involved,  and 

Providence,  R.  I.,  March  22— The 
first  issue  of  the  Providence  News-  ^  , 

Tribune  under  ownership  of  Walter  ,  Evei^  bit  of  news  must  be  weigbte 
E.  O’Hara  came  out  today,  as  did  the  ladled  on  the  wim 

Rhode  Island  Star,  a  morning  tabloid  ‘^s  actt^  sig- 

also  controUed  by  O’Hara  and  pub-  and  importance  so  that  the 

lished  in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.  The  former  day-to-day  history  of  these  events 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  newspaper  pub-  ^  told  accurately,  comple^, 

Usher  purchased  the  News-Tribune  taint  of  fi>as  or  preju^, 

last  week  from  U.  S.  Senator  Peter  U^n  honest  reporting  of  char- 
G.  Gerry  for  pproximately  $350,-  fcter  depends  the  ability  of  the  W 
QQQ  ri-  ,23^  people  to  see  clearly  what  is 

Many  changes  have  been  made  in  expre^  their  wffl 

the  News-Tribune  staff.  Ralph  E.  they  want  The  evil  rf- 

Bailey,  state  house  correspondent,  ^  “‘‘T 

succ^ds  Joaquin  C.  Calvo  as  manag-  interference  with 

ing  editor.  Calvo  is  no  longer  with  «  comity,  are  m- 

the  paper  calculable,”  he  declared. 

Walter  j.  Crusoe,  of  Oklahoma  City.  audience  that 


succ^ds  Joaquin  C.  Calvo  as  manag-  interference  with 

ing  editor.  Calvo  is  no  longer  with  «  comity,  are  m- 

the  paper  calculable,”  he  declared. 

Walter  j.  Crusoe,  of  Oklahoma  City.  audience  that 

Okla.,  will  be  advertising  director  and  ?® 

WilUam  Mill  continues  as  advertising 

manager  alarm.  The  danger  of  war 

As  city  editor,  William  W.  Warbur-  m  Europe  appears  to  be  receding.”  he 

ton,  Jr.,  succeeds  Philip  Gravalese  ' _ 

who  takes  the  state  house  assignment.  .  ,  i  ^  -i  i  o 

Warburton  resigned  from  the  News-  LjlnSSlflCU  Guild  ScBKS 

bS.'SS  t'Z7r  Contract  u,Uh  Inquire, 

today.  Philadelphia,  March  22— Employes 

Gerald  Prior  replaces  Arthur  Mar-  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  dassi- 
key  as  sports  editor.  Markey  has  re-  fied  advertising  department  have 


Classified  Guild  Seeks 
Contract  with  Inquirer 


Philadelphia,  March  22 — Employes 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  dassi- 
fied  advertising  department  have 


signed  as  has  Martin  J.  Flaherty,  begun  negotiations  for  a  contract  with 


veteran  political  reporter,  whose  place 


Annenberg,  publisher,  it  was 


will  be  taken  next  week  by  Vernon  announced  this  week  by  WiUiam  J. 
C.  Norton,  Pawtucket  Times  state  Farson,  president  of  the  Inquirer 
house  reporter.  Another  Pawtucket  Classified  Advertising  Guild.  ’TeriM 
Times  reporter  who  will  go  over  to  of  the  contract  sought  were  not  di- 
the  News-Tribune  is  Carl  Hanks,  vulged,  and  no  developments  are  ex- 
Thomas  A.  Mulvany,  a  News-Tribune  pected  until  Mr.  Annenberg’s  return 
reporter  until  several  months  ago,  re-  frmn  Florida.  Farson  claims  all  of 
turns  to  take  the  city  hall  beat.  Ed-  the  Inquirer’s  sixty-seven  classified 
ward  Fitzgerald  has  resigned  to  join  employes  are  members  of  the  guild 
the  Providence  Evening  Bulletin  re-  The  Inquirer  unit  received  iti 
write  staff.  charter  from  the  American  Federa- 

On  the  Rhode  Island  Star,  Allan  J.  tion  of  Labor  this  week,  Farson  said. 
Daniels  is  managing  editor.  Russell  Farson  added  that  inquiries  haw 
Oakes,  formerly  with  the  Baltimore  been  received  from  Newark,  N.  J, 
Sun,  is  sports  editor.  Thomas  A.  Trenton,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Al- 
Dugan  will  be  state  house  re-  bany,  N.  Y.,  regarding  formation  of 
porter.  units  in  those  cities.  He  indicated 

- - -  “progress  in  the  movement”  would  be 

COLORADO  FAIR  TRADE  BILL  determined  from  the  results  of  the  In* 
The  Colorado  legislatiu'e  has  sent  quirer  unit’s  negotiations  for  a  cen¬ 
to  Gov.  Teller  Ammons  for  signing  a  tract.  He  said  that  M.  Herbert  Syme, 
fair  trades  and  practices  bill  which  is  labor  advisor  to  Mayor  S.  Davis  Wil* 
similar  to  those  passed  in  16  other  son,  has  been  retained  as  counsel  lot 


states.  The  act  allows  manufacturers  tbe  Inquirer  unit 
of  trademarked  goods  to  fix  minimum 
retail  prices  for  their  products.  By  PORTER  CARU 
giving  the  manufacturer  recourse  in  Porter  Caruthei 


PORTER  CARUTHERS  RESIGNS 

Porter  Caruthers,  local  advertising 


civil  action,  it  is  designed  to  prevent  manager  of  the  New  York  HersU 
retailers  from  indulging  in  the  prac-  Tribune  for  the  past  three  years,  has 
tice  of  using  “loss  lessders”  as  “bait”  resigned,  effective  April  1,  and  afttf  a 
An  amendment  eliminated  cooperative  short  vacation  he  will  open  his  own 
buying  organizations  from  terms  of  advertising  and  promotion  office.  His 


the  measure. 


successor  has  not  been  named. 
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COLOROTO  ‘MULTIPLIES  AD  DOLLAR* 

for  sheaffer  pen  company 

Iowa  Concern,  a  Pioneer  in  This  Field,  Places  Bulk  of 
Appropriation  in  Colorgravure — Finds  It  Several 
Times  More  Effective  Than  Black  and  White 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


Hearts  Coast  Ad  Group 


W.  A.  SuiArrti 


WITH  advertising  expenditures 
running  into  nutny  millions  of 
dollars  over  a  period  of  years,  the  W. 

A.  Sheaffer  Pen 
Company,  Fort 
Madison,  la.,  is 
a  confirmed  be¬ 
liever  in  the 
value  of  color¬ 
gravure  as  an 
effective  sales- 
producing  me¬ 
dium  for  the  sale 
of  foimtain  pens. 

This  firm  ranks 
as  the  pioneer 
in  the  field  of 
coloroto  adver¬ 
tising.  While 
seme  black  and  white  copy  is 
plied  by  Sheaffer  in  newspapers,  the 
bulk  of  its  appropriation  goes  into 
colorgravure  because  that  medium  is 
considered  several  times  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  black  and  white,  according 
to  Grant  F.  Olson,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  Sheaffer  Pen  Company. 

"It  is  one  way  of  taking  your  ad¬ 
vertising  dollar  and  multiplying  it” 
declared  Mr.  Olson  in  a  recent  inter¬ 
view  with  EIdITOR  &  IhjBLlSHER. 

Discussing  the  advantages  of  color¬ 
gravure  over  black  and  white  space  in 
newspapers,  Mr.  Olson  said: 

There  is  greater  retention  as  well 
as  attention  value  in  coloroto  adver¬ 
tisements.  Experience  has  demon¬ 
strated  to  us  that  some  of  our  color¬ 
gravure  ads  are  remembered  three  to 
six  months  after  they  have  appeared 
in  newspaper  roto  and  magazine  sec¬ 
tions.  An  advertiser  gets  more  bril¬ 
liant  reproduction  of  his  product  and 
copy  theme  in  these  sections.  This  is 
particularly  important  if  an  adver¬ 
tiser  has  colorful  merchandise  to  offer. 
Coloroto  affords  the  opportunity  to  il¬ 
lustrate  that  merchandise  as  it  is 
presented  by  the  sales  person  over  the 
counter  in  a  retail  outlet. 

“You  can  do  justice  to  your  product 
duough  this  vibrant  medium.  Such 
eye-arresting  copy  multiplies  the  sales 
potentialities  of  your  product  hun¬ 
dreds  and  thousands  of  times. 

“We  have  had  countless  experiences 
of  customers  coming  into  retail  stores 
with  our  ad  in  their  hand  and  saying 
to  the  clerk:  “I  want  that  pen  or  that 
pen  and  pencil  set,  pointing  to  illus¬ 
trations  in  the  ad,”  he  stated. 

While  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of 
coloroto,  Mr.  Olson  views  the  news¬ 
paper  as  the  dominant  advertising 
force  for  his  company’s  products,  giv¬ 
ing  due  credit  to  magazines  and  radio 
as  valuable  supplementary  media.  In 
addition  to  metrc^litan  newspapers, 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company  is  a  liberal 
user  of  space  in  college  papers. 

“Newspapers  rate  a  place  in  any 
advertising  campaign,”  he  declared, 
“because  they  are  capable  of  generat¬ 
ing  an  instantaneous  sales  response. 
Other  media,  for  instance,  caimot 
come  into  a  community  and  put  that 
ueeded  push  into  an  advertiser’s  sales 
program  like  the  local  newspaper  can 
do.” 

Continuing  his  appraisal  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  vital  sales 
*^pon,  Mr.  Olsmi  said: 

In  order  to  bring  about  the  final 
results  —  definite  s'>les  —  you  must 


sales,  the  intimate,  close  personal 
thing  to  the  people  of  a  community — 
the  advertising  medium  that  definitely 
brings  the  customer  into  the  store 
and  exposes  the  merchandise  to  him 
with  the  definite  idea  of  purchase.” 

Sheaffer  Pen  Company  first  used 
coloroto  in  1928  when  only  two  news¬ 
papers  offered  such  facilities.  Success 
attained  in  these  early  efforts  led  the 
firm  to  believe  that  colorgravure  was 
“a  natural”  for  fountain  pen  advertis¬ 
ing.  The  problem  was  to  get  national 
coverage  in  this  comparatively  new 
section  of  the  newspaper.  In  1930-31, 
W.  A.  Sheaffer,  president  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  hit  upon  the  novel  idea  of  sell¬ 
ing  a  four-page  rotogravure  section 
at  cost  and  paying  the  newspaper  a 
standard  color  roto  rate  for  a  Sheaffer 
pen  ad  in  color  on  the  back  page.  An 
attractive  oil  painting  by  a  famous 
artist  graced  the  front  cover.  This 
was  bought  and  paid  for  by  Sheaffer 
on  behalf  of  the  newspapiers.  The 
inside  pages  were  open  for  local  pic¬ 
tures  or  advertising,  to  be  furnished 
by  the  paper  buying  the  section. 

Working  in  cooperation  with  Mc- 
Junkin  Adverting  Company,  Chicago 
agency  handling  the  Sheaffer  accovmt, 
Mr.  Sheaffer  furnished  the  sections 
to  100  papers  that  previously  had 
never  offered  colorgravure  advertis¬ 
ing  facilities.  This  promotion  was 
used  during  1930  and  ’31  with  ap¬ 
parent  gratifying  results.  About  the 
same  time,  colorgravure  began  to 
grow  as  various  newspapers  either 
added  the  medium  in^vidually,  or 
became  allied  with  groups  offering 
weekly  supplements.  Mr.  Sheaffer  is 
credited  with  having  stimulated  in¬ 
terest,  both  among  publishers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers,  in  this  phase  of  newspaper 
color  advertising. 

Today,  Sheaffer  Pen  Company  is  a 
big  user  of  colorgravure  and  color 
magazine  advertising,  available  in 
various  national  weekly  supplements, 
or  in  group  buys.  Commenting  upon 
this  fact,  Mr.  Olson  told  Editor  & 
Publisher: 

“We  are  definitely  in  favor  of  group 
buys.  A  national  advertiser  has  every 
market  in  the  country  to  consider 
where  he  has  distribution  sufficient 
to  warrant  advertising.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  important  in  metropolitan 
centers.  By  being  able  to  purchase 
blanket  coverage  in  many  of  these 
markets,  the  advertiser  is  able, 
through  group  buying,  to  get  circula¬ 
tion  across  the  country  at  reasonable 
rates.  In  some  cases,  we  have  found 
that  where  newspapiers  offer  color¬ 
gravure  independent  of  group  selling, 
their  rates  are  out  of  line  with  buys 
available  in  other  markets  of  com¬ 
parable  size  and  impwrtance.” 

An  interesting  new  development  in 
the  Sheaffer  merchandising  piolicy  is 
the  advocacy  of  the  “Merit  System” 
by  President  Sheaffer.  "nie  new  sys¬ 
tem,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Sheaffer  in 
his  book,  “The  Merit  System,”  sets  up 
a  p)lan,  whereby  quality  products  that 
are  manufactured,  distributed  and 
sold  at  higher  pirices,  are  so  labeled; 
the  consumer  is  so  advised,  the  sales 
pierson  gets  greater  financial  rewards 
for  selling  the  goods,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  workmen  are  better  paid. 

The  Merit  System  is  the  direct  anti¬ 
thesis  of  the  cut  price  svstem  under 
which  many  cheap  articles  are  sol 


RADIO  LICENSE  FEES 
BY  U.  S.  PROPOSED 


Industry,  With  $125,000,000  Gross 
Income,  Pays  Nothing  for  Station 
Permits,  Bay  State  Solon 
Tells  House  Group 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  24 — A 
suggestion  that  broadcasting  stations 
be  required  to  make  a  direct  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  United  States  Trea¬ 
sury  was  made  March  23  by  Repre- 
s^itative  Richard  Wigglesworth, 
Massachusetts  Republican,  who  at¬ 
tended  a  meeting  of  the  house  rules 
committee  to  urge  congressional  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  radio  industry  and  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission. 

“The  industry  today  is  depiendent 
for  its  very  existence  on  federal  li¬ 
censes.  It  p>ays  nothing  for  these 
licenses,  yet  it  commands  a  gross  in- 
*  .  u  ,  ,,  ,,  „  come  which  has  been  estimated  for 

Austin  B  lenger,  pH-esidenl.  fenger-HaU  ^937  ^  amounting  to  between  $125,- 

wL’  re«;Uy  d.'Me7pr"!d"roT’tK  «*•“»  “f  »35.000,000,”  the  eon- 
San  Francisco  Newspaper  Advertising  gressman  stated. 

Representatives  Association.  Wigglesworth  did  not  recommend 

^ —  •  - - -  -  a  tax  on  use  of  the  airwaves  but 

only  to  those  who  cannot  afford  the  merely  urged  study  “to  determine 
better.  whether  or  not  rates  charged  are  rea- 

“In  order  to  introduce  the  Merit  sonable  and  what  contribution,  if  any. 
System  into  the  selling  plan  of  any  the  industry  may  be  fairly  asked  to 
store,”  explains  Mr.  Sheaffer,  “it  is  make  to  the  federal  treasury.” 
necessary  only  to  go  through  the  stock  National,  Columbia  and  Mutual 
of  goods  and  select  those  items  that  chains  have  a  virtual  monopoly  of 
are  best  for  the  public  to  buy.  Put  facilities,  the  Bay  State  solon  charged. 


on  them  a  red  tag  or  some  identify¬ 
ing  mark  indicating  that  the  sales  pier- 
son  receives  extra  remuneration  for 
selling  the  article.  This  can  be  done 
in  any  typie  of  store  and  with  mer¬ 
chandise  retailing  from  20c  up. 

“This  question  might  be  raised  by 
some:  Is  a  dealer  or  a  manufacturer 
or  a  sales  pierson  or  a  workman  en¬ 
titled  to  more  wages  because  they 
make  and  sell  a  better  article?  Un¬ 
questionably  they  are.  It  takes  a 
better  workman  to  make  a  better  ar¬ 
ticle.  It  takes  a  better  sales  pierson 
to  make  a  better  sale.  They  have  to 
study  the  situation  piainstakingly.” 

Discussing  the  economics  of  the 
plan  as  it  relates  to  increased  wages 
under  our  present  upward  trend  in 
cost  of  living,  Mr.  Sheaffer  pioints  out: 

“How  can  industry  get  more  money 
to  pay  the  better  wage?  One  answer 
is  by  a  better  distributing  method, 
that  will  stop  advertising  and  selling 
at  a  price  and  begin  advertising  price 
and  selling  on  quality.  Selling  at  a 
price  has  been  a  great  contributing 
factor  in  driving  down  wages  from 
the  fact  that  every  time  a  dealer  a.^- 
vertises  an  article  at  a  price,  his  com- 
pietitor  advertises  at  a  lower  price. 
This  system  alternates  until  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  brought  down  to  cost  or  be¬ 
low.  In  the  process,  wages  are  de¬ 
creased  all  along  the  line — for  the 
factory  worker,  the  salesman  on  the 
road,  and  the  sales  pierson  behind  t 


He  pointed  out  that  40  of  the  clear 
channels  are  owned,  opierated  or  af¬ 
filiated  with  the  three  chains;  96  pier 
cent  of  the  broadcasting  stations  with 
full  time  or  substantial  power  are  said 
to  be  owned  or  in  some  way  tied  in 
with  the  chains;  of  2,500,000  watts  of 
full  time  night  piower  allocated  to 
radio,  less  than  60,000  watts,  or  three 
pier  cent,  is  available  to  non-chain 
stations;  no  independent  station  is  li¬ 
censed  to  operate  full  time  at  night 
with  power  of  more  than  1,000  watts, 
in  contrast  to  200  stations  affiliated 
with  the  “big  three,”  many  of  which 
have  50,000  watts  and  one  500,000 
watts;  in  four  states  no  indepiendent 
station  opierates  at  night,  and  in  15 
states,  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the 
power  authorized  for  use  at  night  is 
available  to  non-chain  outlets. 

Wigglesworth  abo  discussed  sale 
of  Station  KNX,  Los  Angeles,  to  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System.  Re¬ 
placement  value  of  the  station,  he 
said,  was  $217,000;  yet  it  sold  for 
$1,250,000. 

Summarizing,  the  congressman 
stated:  “A  thoroughgoing  impiartial 
investigation  into  the  entire  situation 
should  serve  to  establish  the  extent 
and  effects  of  monopioly  in  the  broad¬ 
casting  field.  It  should  serve  to  de¬ 
termine  the  extent  to  which  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  private  ownersh^i  and 
trafficking  in  licenses  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  It  should  serve  to  throw 


J'dng  into  action  the  triphammer  . . . _ ^ _ _ _ 

force  (rf  the  daily  newspiapier  in  the  to  pieople  who  ought  to  buy  and  are 
community  in  which  the  goods  are  able  to  buy  better  ones.  Under  the 
*old.  That  is  the  machine  gun  of  Merit  System,  effieap  articles  are  sol: 


counter— vmtil  finally  it  has  brought  ipght  on  the  matter  of  proper  pro- 
the  purchasing  power  of  this  great  gram  control  It  should  serve  to  de¬ 
army  of  people  to  a  point  where  they  termine  the  earnings  of  the  industry.” 

can  no  longer  purchase  an  automo-  _ _ 

bile  and  other  conveniences.  There-  r,  t  n  r  • 

fore,  industry  is  starved.  The  Meri  r  COTUOry  txOtO  CinOgC 
System  is  rewarding  according  to  Gout  ni  24, 

deeds  done  is  our  best  means  of  sell-  ^nOWS  Mim  Of  /O 

ing  quality  merchandise  and  bring-  Aided  by  national  advertising,  news- 
ing  volume  up  where  higher  wages  piapier  rotegravure  linage  for  Febru- 
can  be  paid.”  ary,  showed  a  total  increase  of  141,- 

- - - -  564  lines,  or  24.3  pier  cent,  for  an 

BIRMINGHAM  ITU  ASKS  RISE  aggregate  of  724,720  lines  last  mrnith 
The  wage  scale  dispute  between  ^  compiared  with  583,156  for  Febru- 
Birmingham  newspapiers  and  the  local  1935,  accordiig  to  figures  released 
t3qiographical  union  has  been  sub-  iHfs  week  by  Kimberly-Clark  Cor- 
mitted  to  arbitration  as  provided  in  pioration.  National  roto  led  with 
the  contract  which  expired  Jan.  1.  456,772  lines,  a  gain  of  106,685,  or  30.4 
The  old  rate  was  $1.04%  per  hour  for  Per  cent  Local  linage  in  gravure 
day  and  $1.10%  for  night  work.  The  amounted  to  267,948,  an  increase  q«f 
union  asked  a  day  rate  of  $1.20  and  24,879,  or  14.9  pier  cent 
$1.26  night,  while  the  new^piapiers  want  February  rotogravure  advertising 
the  1929  scale  Of  $1.02%  day  and  included  648,544  Lines  of  monotone 
$1.C8%  night.  copy  and  76,176  lines  of  color  roto. 
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Need  for  Increased  Revenue  Stressed 
By  Central  States  Circulation  Chiefs 


Considerable  discussion  was  devoted 
to  rate  increases,  with  two  excellent 
papers  presented  by  Eld  Keefe,  Ot¬ 
tumwa  (la.)  Courier,  and  F.  R.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.)  American - 
News.  Several  circulators  supple¬ 
mented  the  formal  remarks  of  those 
reading  papers  by  citing  individual 
experiences.  It  was  generally  agreed 
that  any  price  increase  should  include 
added  revenue  for  the  carrier  organi¬ 
zation.  Some  advocated  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  of  increase,  with  no  explana¬ 
tion  as  to  reasons  why,  while  others 
suggested  a  frank  discussion  of  in¬ 
creased  operating  costs.  Tactfulness 
in  such  announcements  is  paramovmt, 
it  was  stated,  with  several  pointing 
out  the  possible  public  backfire  where 
social  security  taxes  are  mentioned 
as  salient  reasons  for  the  price  re¬ 
vision. 

Mr.  Keefe  told  of  the  Courier’s  raise 
from  15  to  20  cents  a  week,  carrier 
delivered,  and  from  three  to  five 
coits,  single  copy  sales.  He  said  the 
peak  loss  came  on  the  seventh  day 
after  the  increase  went  into  effect, 
with  a  23^  per  cent  drop  in  circula¬ 
tion.  By  the  end  of  the  10th  week, 
circulation  was  off  only  16V^  per  cent, 
or  500  of  the  1,700  original  stops  had 
been  regained.  He  told  how  his  pa¬ 
per  prepared  the  way  for  the  price 
increase  aimounconent  by  means  of  a 
banquet  for  carrier  boys  and  their 
parents,  special  promotional  features, 
showing  how  the  Courier  had  en¬ 
hanced  its  news  and  editorial  content, 
and  emphasis  on  the  fact  the  raise 
only  increased  the  price  of  the  paper 
to  3 1/3  cents  day.  Special  carrier 
sales  contests  were  introduced  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  raise  to  re¬ 
gain  the  paper’s  losses.  He  urged  cir¬ 
culators  frankly  to  warn  their  car¬ 
riers  to  be  prepared  for  losses  when 
the  increase  is  made  and  then  to  com¬ 
bat  discouragement  by  special  events 
and  sales  ph^  to  maintain  morale  of 
the  carrier  organization. 

Mr.  Campbell  told  of  his  paper’s 
mail  subscription  increase  from  $4 
to  $5  yearly,  announced  three  months 
in  advance,  which  resulted  in  collec¬ 
tions  amounting  to  47  per  cent  of  the 
year’s  gross  in  mail  subscription  re¬ 
ceipts.  ’The  Aberdeen  American- 
News  last  May  also  raised  its  carrier 
delivery  price  to  18  cents  a  week, 
with  an  immediate  loss  of  eight  per 
cent,  followed  by  a  low  point  of  13 
per  cent  decrease  in  circulation. 


which  was  restored  to  normal  after  a 
period  of  six  months.  "We  now  show 
a  gain  over  our  previous  all-time 
record  in  city  carrier  circulation,’’  he 
said.  Mr.  Campbell  declared  it 
takes  virtually  a  year  for  a  paper  to 
fully  recover  from  a  rate  increase. 
He  declared  it  was  important  for  the 
carrier  to  share  in  any  price  raise,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  satisfied  carrier 
organization,  and  to  create  favorable 
public  sentiment 

Among  papers  reporting  recent 
rate  increases  were  five  Michigan 
dailies,  including  Flint  Journal,  Port 
Huron  Times-Herald,  Saginaw  News 
and  Bay  City  Times,  which  raised  to 
18  cents  a  week,  cairier  delivered; 
and  Pontiac  Press,  15  cents  a  week. 

Six  new  members  were  added. 


C'' me  AGO,  March  24.— Continued 
y  emphasis  on  increased  circulation 
revenue  as  a  means  of  offsetting  rising 
newspaper  production  and  operating 
expenses,  was  stressed  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Central  States  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers’  Association  here  this 
week.  Circulators  were  warned  of 
inflation  and  urged  to  inaugurate  rate 
increases  to  meet  contingencies  that 
may  arise. 

Members  devoted  one  session  to  a 
frank  discussion  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  and  its  relation  to  carriers  and 
other  circulation  department  em¬ 
ployes.  A  resolution  was  adopted, 
recommending  that  all  matters  relat¬ 
ing  to  social  seciuity  problems  and 
the  child  labor  amendment  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  EHisha  Hanson,  ANPA  gen¬ 
eral  counsel. 

George  EL  Eckerstrom,  St  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  was  chosen 
president  to  succeed  Frank  EC.  White, 

Rockford  (IlL)  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic,  who  was  named 
chairman  of  the  board.  R.  M.  Mcln- 
tire,  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune, 
was  elected  vice-president,  and  C.  K. 

Jefferson,  Register  and  ’Tribune,  was 
renamed  secretary-treasurer.  Harold 
Shugard,  St  Paul  Daily  News,  Rex 
Fisher,  East  St  Louis  (lU.)  Journal, 
and  F.  R.  Campbell,  Aberdeen  (S.  D.) 

American  News,  were  elected  direct¬ 
ors. 

’The  St.  Paul  News  carrier  team, 
consisting  of  George  Dorfman  and 
Jerome  Kulenkamf,  trained  by  Joe  A. 

Bradley,  assistant  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  won  the  carrier  salesmanship 
demonstration  and  will  represent  the 
Central  States  group  in  the  I.C.M.A. 
competition  next  June. 

Walter  Rauck,  Pittsburgh  Press, 

ICMA  president,  urged  those  present 
to  attend  the  ICMA  meeting  at  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Jime  15  to  17. 

Yesterday’s  session  opened  with  a 
warning  from  retiring  President 
White  regarding  possible  inflation  and 
what  it  might  means  to  newspaper 
circulators.  He  cautioned  members 
to  keep  their  department  expenses 
down  and  to  take  necessary  steps  to 
increase  circulation  revenue.  “’Ihe 
demand  for  higher  wages  is  going  to 
be  more  and  more  insistent,”  he  said, 

“and  circulation  managers  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  bring  in  additional  revenue 
to  meet  these  increasing  expenses. 

This  situation  is  going  to  merit  seri¬ 
ous  study  on  the  part  of  all  you  men.” 

Serial  continuity  strips  of  adven¬ 
ture  and  romance  are  apparently 
gaining  favor  over  the  slap-stick  type 
of  comic,  it  was  revealed  in  two  pa¬ 
pers  read  at  the  meeting.  Charles  H. 

Harmer,  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette, 
voiced  this  opinion,  pointing  out  that 
while  young  children  still  like  the 
slap-stidt  variety,  older  youths  favor 
<x>ntinuity  strips  with  a  more  serious 
vein  of  thought,  in  keeping  with  c\ir- 
rent  radio  and  motion  picture  pro¬ 
ductions.  He  advocated  a  balanced 
diet  between  purely  comic  strips  and 
adventure  serials,  in  order  to  appeal 
to  the  mtire  family.  He  declared, 
however,  that  comic  strips  were  mis¬ 
named  today,  because  interest  in 
changing  fr<Hn  light  comic  to  more 
serious  continuity  strips. 

Ralph  M.  E*arsons,  Duluth  (Minn.) 

News-Tribune,  presented  a  similar 
point  of  view  in  his  paper.  He  as¬ 
serted  that  continuity  serial  strips 

offw  excitement,  KHnance  and  adven-  _ ,  ^  ^ 

ture.  thus  satisfying  human  ai^>eals  /-tuTPAr-n  ..i.  o/  ^ “7  ] 

oi^  than  mere  entertainment  He  ^  HICAGO,  ^ch  ^A  crowd  of . . . . 

fm\A  most  paroits  prefer  a  good  clean  Chicag^New  York  golden  gloves  tournament,  won  by  Chicago, 

story  for  the  ddldren  to  follow,  rather  ’  7,  here  iMt  ni^t  The  spectacle  brought  together  winners  of  Chicago 

than  a  slap-stick  strip,  which  chil-  rrdmne  and  New  York  News  Golden  (Roves  Tourneys.  .  A  sidelight  on  the 
dren  often  do  not  understand.  matches  was  that  (Chicago  and  New  York  “battled”  by  proxy. 


Dayton  iTV  Drive  Aimed 
at  Big  Printing  Plants 

Dayton,  O.,  March  24 — Egry  Regis¬ 
ter  Co.  employes  were  the  first  of 
five  major  industrial  groups  tackled 
March  21  by  the  ITU  through  Day- 
ton  local  No.  57  in  a  sudden  and  con¬ 
certed  unionization  drive  of  the  imion 
as  their  collective  bargaining  agency. 
’Ihe  first  meeting  with  Egry  officials 
was  scheduled  the  same  day,  with 
plant  executives  expressing  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  deal  with  the  set-up  as 
proposed  by  employes  and  the  unions. 

Simultaneously  came  annoimcement 
that  by  Friday  contracts  with  union¬ 
ized  composing  room  employes  at  the 
McCall  Publishing  Co.  would  be 
signed.  Confirmation  of  this  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  W.  S  Robinson,  McCall 
plant  manager,  and  from  F.  G.  Bar¬ 
rett,  vice-president  of  ITU. 

Union  men,  led  by  Barrett  and  Rol- 
land  R.  Rayburn,  local  president,  made 
no  secret  of  their  intention  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  the  sit-down  of  950  press¬ 
men  at  the  Crowell  Publishing  plant, 
Springfield,  23  miles  away.  Crowell 
and  McCall  contracts  were  to  be 
signed  simultaneously,  it  was  said. 

Official  announcement  came  Mon¬ 
day  that  the  local  union,  with  aid 
from  Indianapolis  headquarters  in¬ 
tended  to  imionize  every  printing 
establishment  in  Dayton. 

First  five  objectives,  including  the 
Egry  Co.,  were  announced  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cash  Register,  Reynolds  & 
Reynolds,  Standard  Register  &  Mer¬ 
chants  Industries  companies.  Officials 
of  these  firms  indicated  to  EIditor  & 
Publisher  their  willingness  to  ne¬ 
gotiate. 

Employes  of  the  four  remaining 
plants  have  already  formed  commit¬ 
tees  and  endorsed  the  ITU,  union  men 
said. 


Ozanne  Sees  Swing  Back  to  Dailies 

Retail  advertisers,  throughout  the  country,  will  spend  a  larger  portion 
of  their  advertising  dollar  in  newspapers  this  year,  with  increases 
amounting  from  five  to  20  per  cent,  according  to  a  survey  recently  com¬ 
pleted  by  Roy  Ozanne,  Chicago  merchandising  counsellor.  ’There  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  swing  back  to  “straight”  newspaper  advertising,  he  said.  Merchants 
are  getting  away  from  various  ty^  of  promotional  media  (apparently 
shopping  news  publications)  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  he  pointed 
out. 


300  Dailies  On  Harvester  Schedule 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY,  (Riicago,  will  use  approxi- 
i  mately  300  newspapers,  together  with  125  trade  papers,  nine  national 
magazines,  and  100  national  and  sectional  farm  publications,  to  announce  its 
new  line  of  motor  trucks,  beginning  in  April.  Newspaper  copy  will  vary 
from  1,0()0  to  210  lines,  with  full  pages  in  magazines  and  farm  papers.  ’The 
account  is  placed  by  Aurbrey,  Moore  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency. 


21^000  At  Gloves  Finals 


more  than  21,000  witnessed  the  tenth 


3  MONTH  AVERAGES 
REQUIRED  BY  AK 

Directors  Rule  Publishers 

Include  Qusu-terly  Figures  is 
Statements  for  Period 
Ending  March  31 

Directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  o( 
Circulations  voted  unanimously  to  r*. 
quire  the  newspaper  publisher’s  state¬ 
ment  to  include  comparable  quartefi* 
averages,  in  addition  to  the  six-moath 
average  heretofore  shown,  at  their  1 
meeting  in  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  Maith 
20.  ’This  important  addition  is  to  q>. 
pear  in  statements  for  the  period  end¬ 
ing  March  31,  1937,  and  thereafteg 
Commenting  upon  the  significance 
of  this  additional  information,  as  de¬ 
cided  by  the  board,  O.  C.  Ham,  ABC 
managing  director,  said: 

“Audit  reports  have  always  carried 
the  net  paid  circulation  by  thiae- 
month  averages  as  well  as  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  12  months  covered  by  the 
report.  The  semi-annual  publiriier’i 
statements,  however,  have  heretoleR 
given  only  the  average  for  tlM  ax 
months  covered  by  the  statement,  it 
was  unanimously  decided  to  hare 
the  newspaper  publisher’s  statennt 
carry  comparable  quarterly  aver^ei, 
in  addition  to  the  six-month  averse 
previously  shown.” 

’Ihe  board  also  amended  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  statement  rule  (chapter  (L,  «- 
tide  I,  section  2)  to  read  as  foIloM 
“  (E)  A  publisher’s  statement  for  i 
period  subsequent  to  a  period  for 
which  audit  has  already  been  tTwl» 
must  take  cognizance  of,  and  be  is 
accord  with,  facts  which  have  bats 
established  by  the  auditor  as  to  con¬ 
ditions  during  said  subsequent  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  period.  If  the  nun- 
aging  director  has  reason  to  belim 
that  such  publisher’s  statement  is  not 
in  accord  with  the  facts  thus  estab¬ 
lished  he  shall  not  release  such  pub¬ 
lisher’s  statement  until  properly  cor¬ 
rected.  In  case  of  publisher’s  refual 
to  submit  a  corrected  statement,  lU 
the  facts  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
board  of  directors  for  review." 

Mr.  Ham  pointed  out  that  auditi 
are  made  subsequent  to  the  close  of 
the  audit  period.  “If  an  outside  in¬ 
vestigation  connected  with  an  audit 
for  the  period  ending  September  30 
disclosed  a  condition  actuidly  existing 
in  November,  the  facts  concerning 
that  condition  must,  according  to  the 
amended  rule,  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  publisher  when  he  makes  up 
his  publisher’s  statement  for  the 
period  ending  the  following  March  31," 
he  said 


CAMP  SUCCEEDS  HOOKER 

Appointment  of  Joseph  G.  Camp, 
labor  commissioner  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  as 
secretary  of  the  Chicago  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  effective  May 
1,  to  succeed  W.  G.  Hooker,  whose 
contract  expired  August  31,  1936, 
was  announced  March  25  by  S.  £ 
Thomason,  Chicago  Times,  president 
of  the  local  publishers  association. 
Mr.  Camp,  who  has  been  with  the 
SNPA  for  the  past  five  years,  was  for¬ 
merly  business  manager  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Georgian  for  nine  years.  Mr. 
Hooker  went  to  Chicago  Oct.  1,  1933, 
from  the  Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper 
Association. 


NEW  SUNDAY  PAPER  APPEARS 

The  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Sundsy 
Telegram  made  its  appearance  Marti 
21,  nmning  32  pages,  including  a  4- 
page  roto  tabloid  section  and  f^ 
pages  of  comics.  The  newspaper  used 
color  on  first  and  last  pages  of  the 
edition.  Clarence  O.  Jones  is  pu^ 
lisher,  and  Harold  A.  Dennis,  editor 
Edwin  K.  Gross  is  news  editor  and 
Glen  D.  Chrow,  advertising  mana|*r- 


16-  PROMOTION 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  27 ,  1937 


1b  b  Nntahell 

The  search  for  ‘'trick”  promotions 
goes  on  merrily.  Hie  Chicago 
American  surprised  advertisers  with 
an  empty  grocery  can.  Hie  New  York 
Sun  surpris^  advertisers  with  an 
empty  liquor  bottle.  And  now  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  taken  api^  a 
bunch  of  nuts,  removed  the  insides, 
stu^  in  little  printed  slips  of  paper, 
sealed  the  two  halves  of  the  nuts  to¬ 
gether  again,  wrapped  them  in  rough 
cotton,  mail^  them  to  advertisers  in 
little  cardboard  boxes. 

The  label  on  the  box  says:  "Oh, 
Boy!”  Hie  message  on  the  little  piece 
of  paper  inside  the  nut  compares  the 
circulation  gains  of  the  Times  and  the 
Exominer.  The  latest  publishers’ 
statements,  according  to  the  display 
lines,  shows  the  Times  with  a  circu¬ 
lation  gain  of  55,233,  the  Examiner 
with  a  gain  of  730.  Says  the  copy: 
“During  the  past  10  years  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  has  averaged  a  big¬ 
ger  circulation  gain  every  60  days 
than  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  has 
gained  in  the  entire  period.”  Under 
the  logotype  is  the  statement  that  the 
Times  has  the  largest  morning  cir¬ 
culation  in  the  West  But  the  adver¬ 
tiser  who  may  be  curious  as  to  what 
the  Times’  circulation  is  will  have  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  elsewhere.  tlThe 
nut  won’t  give  him  the  answer. 

(Ml,  yes  ,  .  .  around  the  outside  of 
the  nut  is  a  narrow  band  of  yellow 
paper  with  the  words  “Told  in  a  Nut¬ 
shell.”  Certainly  the  little  nut  got 
itself  seen  and  its  message  read. 

Drinkitag  in  Sheboygan 

( 1 T70R  each  10  drinks  of  bourbon 
X'  whiskey  sold  in  Sheboygan, 
one  drink  of  Scotch  whiskey  is  sold. 
For  each  15  drinks  of  bourbon  whis¬ 
key  sold  there  is  one  drink  of  rye 
whiskey  sold.  Experienced  liquor 
men  tell  us  that  the  amount  of  Scotch 
whiskey  sold  in  this  city  is  unusually 
high  for  a  city  of  43,000  population. 
The  percentage  of  the  various  types  of 
whiskies  consumed  in  the  Sheboygan 
Market  is  as  follows:  Bourbon,  85.8 
per  cent;  Scotch,  8.6  per  cent;  Rye, 
5.6  per  cent.  Taking  an  average  of 
the  price  paid  per  drink  in  the  She¬ 
boygan  taverns  we  have  obtained  14c 
as  the  price  favored.  Therefore,  any 
whiskey  selling  at  15c  would  find  a 
ready  market  in  Sheboygan.  The  av¬ 
erage  selling  price  of  whiskey,  by  the 
pint,  in  both  liquor  stores  and  taverns, 
is  92c.” 

You’ll  find  all  this  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  information  about  Sheboygan’s 
liquor  buying  and  drinking  habits  in 
the  survey  presented  by  the  Sheboy¬ 
gan  Press  under  the  title  “The  She- 
^ygan  Liquor  Situation.” 

Impressive  are  not  only  the  facts 
shown  by  the  survey  but  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  presented.  In  a 
day  that  is  alive  with  surveys  and 
studies  that  are  full  of  charts,  photos, 
colors,  this  simple  short  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  presentation  is  somewhat  of  a 
relief.  There  are  only  eight  pages 
and  all  of  them  are  mimeographed  on 
plain  white  paper  and  in  one  color. 
Even  the  cover  (blue  stock)  is  mimeo¬ 
graphed.  Hie  material  is  presented 
briefly  and  systematically.  You  can 

More  National  Business 

CUD  be  eecHred  Uirough  Inteoelve  eales  wurk. 
l>ur  orgaDiution,  with  offlcee  In  New  York. 
Chicago  and  Detroit  can  add  two  or  three  more 
iiewaiMpera  to  ita  lUt  and  still  maintain  ita 
high  standard  of  acrvlce.  PubliaherH  in  need 
»f  such  representation  are  Invited  to  investi- 
gale. 

OlOlteE  T.  HOPEWELL  COMPANY 

101  Park  Avenue  New  York  City 


read  the  whole  thing  in  a  few  minutes 
(and  you  can  file  it  with  no  trouble 
at  all).  The  result  is  that  your  mind 
is  focused  entirely  on  the  facts,  is  not 
disturbed  by  supplementary  or  ex¬ 
traneous  material. 

The  survey  begins  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  four  wholesale  liquor 
houses  in  Sheboygan,  tells  how  each 
operates,  gives  the  names  of  the  buy¬ 
ers,  enumerates  the  number  of  retail 
outlets  each  serves,  names  the  brands 
each  distributes. 

Under  “the  Retail  Liquor  Situation” 
the  survey  lists  the  leading  brands 
in  the  order  of  sales  (Shenley’s  “Old 
Quaker”  leads  in  whiskey  sales;  Na¬ 
tional  Distiller’s  “Mistletoe”  leads  in 
gin  sales;  Brown  Vitner’s  “White 
Horse”  leads  in  Scotch  whiskey  sales) . 

Hien  follows  a  couple  of  pages  on 
distribution  showing  how  many  of  the 
147  licensed  retail  outlets  in  Sheboy¬ 
gan  stock  and  sell  each  of  the  various 
brands. 

Hiere  is  only  one  paragraph  in  the 
presentation  that  refers  to  the  She¬ 
boygan  Press  .  .  .  and  that  refers  not 
to  the  Press’  sales  story  but  to  its 
fight  for  repeal,  as  “one  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  United  States  for 
liber^ism.” 

One  line  that  surprised  us  is  the 
reference  to  the  Press  as  “the  official 
newspaper  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin.” 
Ignorant^  as  we  are,  we  had  no  idea 
that  there  are  any  official  state  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country. 

Allen  French. 


“l/m/irited”  Rivals  Beat 
Daily  on  Its  Own  Stunt 

San  Francisco,  March  25 — San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  cameramen  were  on 
hand  March  22  to  snap  the  bay  bridge 
leap  of  Ray  Woods,  stimtman.  Also 
present,  but  uninvited,  were  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  photographers. 
Both  parties  snapped  views  as  Woods 
dove  185  feet,  and  then  the  Chronicle 
launch  sped  ashore  and  landed  the 
pictures.  Returning  to  the  scene,  the 
Chronicle  found  the  Examiner  launch 
had  been  broken  down  and  gave  a 
tow  to  the  San  Francisco  yacht  har¬ 
bor,  Editor  &  Publisher  was  told. 

In  the  delay,  the  Chronicle  was  en¬ 
abled  to  get  a  five-column  photo  in 
its  first  street  edition  while  the  Ebc- 
aminer  had  no  pictures  in  its  earliest 
edition,  but  later  appeared  with  an 
excellent  pictorial  display.  Both  pa¬ 
pers  had  full  displays  in  later  editions. 

John  Florea,  photographer,  and 
Gray  Creveling,  reporter,  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  were  taken  in  custody  by  a 
state  highway  patrol  officer.  Creve¬ 
ling  reportedly  drove  a  truck  carrying 
the  diver  onto  the  bridge.  Both  were 
later  released  and  it  is  not  believed 
any  charges  will  be  pressed. 

ANTI-LIQUOR  AD  BILL  FAILS 

A  senate  bill  to  prohibit  liquor  ad¬ 
vertising  in  North  Carolina  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  unfavorable  report  from  the 
House  Calendar  Committee,  which 
virtually  kills  the  measure. 


FOR 


12 


YEARS 

The  Sun  has  led  all 
New  York  evening 
newspapers  in 

DEPARTMENT 

STORE 

ADVERTISING 


With  the  Specialg 

Burke,  kuipers  &  mahoney 

INC.,  publishers’  representative 
have  been  appointed  representative 
for  the  Kilgore  (Tex.)  News  and  Jef. 
ferson  (Tex.)  Jimplecute.  Both  p»p^ 
are  owned  by  T.  E.  Foster,  who  Nfl] 
change  the  latter  publication 
a  daily  from  a  semi-weekly  March  H 
It  was  published  daily  when  Jefferae 
had  a  population  of  more  than  40,0(10 
Hie  town  is  believed  to  be  on  the  wtf 
back  because  of  new  oil  discovctle. 

J.  David  Catchcart,  Philadclpkh 
manager  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  lat, 
newspaper  representatives,  has  lift 
that  organization  to  replace  John  E. 
Lutz  on  the  faculty  of  Mulvey  Inad. 
tute,  Philadelphia.  Catchcart  vdQ 
conduct  a  course  on  the  principles  of 
advertising.  Lutz  resigned  recently, 
J.  W.  Zoma,  manager  of  the  Nss 
York  office  of  Frost,  Landis  &  Kohb, 
has  left  for  a  business  trip  to  Qd. 
cago.  He  will  stop  off  in  citiat  h 
New  York  state  on  business. 

The  Cadillac  (Mich.)  News,  repR. 
sented  nationally  by  Scheerer,  Inc., 
has  announced  a  change  in  rates.  Sf. 
fective  April  1  the  open  rate  will  be 
4  cents  a  line  and  3  cents  a  line  fa 
1,400  lines. 

The  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  will 
have  a  new  flat  linage  rate  of  7  wmif 
effective  April  1.  The  paper  ii 
represented  by  Burke,  Kuipers  1 
Mahoney. 


CORRECTION 

Media  Records,  in  compiling  the 
February  linage  for  principal  cities, 
published  in  Ae  February  20  issue, 
duplicated  the  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  fig¬ 
ures  and  credited  them  to  the  Cam¬ 
den  (N.  J.)  Courier.  Here  are  cor¬ 
rected  figures  for  Camden: 

1937  1936 

•Courier... (e)  543,790  483,154  60.636  Gain 

*  Courier  (e)  and  Post  (m)  sold  in  com- 
i>ination  only. 


DROPS  $300,000  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  $300,000  libel  suit  against  the 
Yuma  (Ariz.)  Sun;  Glenn  Copple, 
Yuma  county  attorney,  and  members 
of  the  Yuma  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors,  recently  was  settled  out  of 
court  and  dismissed.  It  resulted  from 
a  story  prepared  for  the  Yuma  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  by  County  Attorney 
Copple  relative  to  the  recourse  of 
Yuma  county  residents  who  had  lost 
money  in  a  defunct  insurance  com¬ 
pany.  A  former  agent  of  the  company 
filed  the  action. 


NEW  YORK 


Worcester,  Massachusetts 

4€>.44Sii 

Indicative  of  Worcester’s  robust  health  as  a  market  is  the 
city’s  astonishing  appetite.  According  to  the  U.  S.  Dept, 
of  Commerce,  Worcester’s  food  sales  in  1935  were  $21,852,- 
000 — a  gain  of  $6,926,000  or  46.4  per  cent  over  the  1933 
figures.  Among  major  cities  of  the  U.  S.  this  was  one  of  the 
largest  gains  recorded. 

Worcester’s  Per  Capita  Food  Sales 

1933— $69.  1935— $112 

Worcester  likes  to  live  well  and  eat  well.  And,  with 
steady  work  at  good  wages,  Worcester  CAN. 

The  Worcester  Market,  concentrating  a  population  of  433.000  in 
the  city  and  average  18-mile  retail  trading  zrme,  is  rich  and  respon¬ 
sive.  Among  all  major  markets  of  the  nation  it  is  one  of  the  easiest 
to  cultivate.  Through  the  Telegram-Gazette,  alone,  advertisers  may 
reach  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  homes  in  this  area  which  everyday 
receive  a  Worcester  daily  paper. 

Average  Net  Paid  Daily  Ciretdation 


MORE 

THAN 


100,000 


FOR  OVER 
NINE  YEARS 


THE  TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 

Worcester,  Massachusetts 

George  F.  Booth,  Publisher 

Paul  Block  and  Associates,  National  Representatives 

New  Y-rt.  ChicstJ.  Boston.  Detroit.  PhilsdelphU,  San  rrsneisco.  I.os  A-folss.  Cis  isasti 
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-AND  WATCH  TOUR  POWDER  FLT 


ADVERTISE  TO  THE 


m 


It’s  quite  a  trick  to  sell  fashion  or  cosmetic 
merchandise  to  women  who  never  —  well, 
hardly  ever— consult  their  mirrors.  They’re  just 
not  in  the  mood  for  anything  new  or  fashionable. 
They’re  so  conservative — and  that  goes  for  their  buy¬ 
ing  as  well  as  their  thinking  habits.  Poor  risks  for 
fashion,  furniture,  or  face-cream  advertising,  we’d 
say.  We  of  the  Evening  American  consider  this 
the  Diehard  market— and  frankly,  it’s  none  of  our 
business.  And  no  business  for  you,  either. 

The  market  we  concern  ourselves  with  wholly  and 
happily  is  the  Liberal  or  Buyeasy  side  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  picture.  Women  who  do  it  with  mirrors— 
and  very  fascinatingly,  too.  Women  who  reach  out 
everlastingly  for  new  ways  of  enhancing  their  eye 


appeal.  Women  who  devour  the  Woman’s  Pages 
of  the  Evening  American  in  search  of  buying 
t  ideas — and  find  them,  too!  Women  who  can  afford 

.  to  indulge  their  tastes  for  nice  things.  Women  who 

-  ask,  when  they  buy  a  box  of  powder,  not  "How  long 

r  will  it  last?’’  but  "What  will  it  do  for  me?’’  TTiat’s 
1  what  our  readers  are  like!  We  *  cultivated  these 

s  readers  of  ours  (the  largest  evening  circulation  in 

r  Chicago)  by  getting  out  a  paper  that’s  as  lively  and 
friendly  as  they  are.  And  their  response  to  our 
}  editorial  and  advertising  pages  warms  the  cockles  of 
.  our  heart.  We  suggest  that  you  cultivate  our  readers, 
.  too,  Mr.  Advertiser,  if  you  want  a  direct  outlet  for 
t  your  merchandise.  Advertise  in  the  American  and 

:  you’ll  find  that  it  pays  to  be  on  the  Liberal  side. 


cmc  AGO  W  AMERICAN 

...a  good  newspaper 

Meiional  Representatives:  Hearst  International  Advertising  Service.  Rodney  E.  Boone,  General  Manager 
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APPOINTMENTS  AT  ALBANY 


K.  K.  Burke  National  Ad  Manager  of 
Gannett  Papers  There 

Kenneth  K.  Burke,  son  of  John 
Burke,  mechanical  supervisor  of  the 
Frank  E.  Gannett  newspapers,  be¬ 
came  head  of  the  national  advertising 
department  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Press  and  Albany  Evening  News  in  a 
series  of  recent  personnel  changes. 

Mr.  Burke,  who  began  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  in  the  national  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Gannett  general  offices  in 
Rochester,  was  transferred  from  the 
News  display  staff,  which  he  joined 
six  months  ago,  to  replace  Edward  T. 
Loveday,  who  goes  to  the  local  sales 
staff. 

Margaret  Hurlburt,  who  resigned 
from  the  national  bureau,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  EHizabeth  Zeller,  formerly 
secretary  to  Louis  D.  Young,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  News. 

To  replace  Mildred  Best,  who  is 
leaving  to  be  married,  Gladys  Aiken 
was  transferred  from  the  national 
office  to  the  Troy  Bureau. 

In  the  business  office.  General  Man¬ 
ager  A.  J.  McDonald  announced  the 
resignation  of  Norman  A.  Jones,  pay¬ 
master  and  auditor,  and  several  pro¬ 


motions.  Arthur  J.  O’Connor,  chief 
cashier,  became  paymaster;  David 
Slick,  night  easier,  became  chief 
cashier  and  Fred  Smith,  formerly  of 
the  News  display  staff,  was  named 
night  cashier  to  alternate  with  Joseph 
Magin. 

Filling  two  vacancies  in  his  staff, 
Advertising  Manager  Henry  W.  Stock 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Press  trans¬ 
ferred  Horace  Porter  from  classified 
to  display  and  hired  Kenneth  Coch¬ 
rane,  formerly  of  the  Schenectady 
Gazette.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Stock 
ir-stituted  a  school  for  new  members 
of  the  display  department.  Art  Di¬ 
rector  Frederick  W.  Hyde  was 
designated  as  instructor  on  copy 
writing  and  layouts.  Salesmanship 
lessons  are  scheduled  by  Mr.  Stock, 
George  Frank  and  E.  Ellsworth  Chat- 
terley. 

TO  DISCUSS  CLASSIFIED 

Keynote  of  the  advertising  section 
discussion  at  the  spring  convention  of 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association 
will  be  “Classifi^  The  Hidden  Gold 
Mine,”  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
President  R.  R.  O’Brien,  Council 
Bluffs  (la.)  Nonpareil.  The  meeting 
will  be  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel, 
Chicago,  May  18  and  19. 


RELEASED  FROM  BANKRUPTCY 

Price  Brothers  Company,  Quebec ' 
newsprint  firm,  has  l^n  freed  of 
bankruptcy  through  payment  of  all  | 
debts,  Hon.  Gordon  W.  Scott,  the 
trustee-in-bankruptcy,  has  announced. 
Reorganization  of  the  company,  de¬ 
clared  bankrupt  in  1933,  was  effected 
Feb.  22  and  a  public  offering  of  a 
$15,000,000  bond  issue  was  made  by 
a  group  of  investment  houses  headed 
by  Royal  Securities  Corporation.  Pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  issue  went  to  purchase 
of  Price  Brothers  bonds  held  by 
Pacona,  Limited,  and  discharge  of  all 
claims  and  expenses  necessary  to  re-  ' 
lease  the  company. 

SENATE  PRESS  AIDE  28  YEARS 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  22 — Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Collins,  superintendent  of  the 
senate  press  gallery  today  rounded 
out  28  years  as  an  aide  to  the  press 
corps  covering  the  upper  house  of 
congress.  He  has  handled  press  ar¬ 
rangements  for  practically  every  im¬ 
portant  event,  including  the  feverish 
pre-war,  wartime  and  post-war  hap¬ 
penings.  Of  the  thousands  of  senate 
sessions  he  has  attended  the  one  most 
prominent  in  his  memory  was  when 
President  Wilson  read  the  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Central  Powers. 


EDITORIAL  EXCELLENCE  IS  THe  FOUNDATION  OF  A  GOOD  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 

A  Newspaper 
Built  for  Him 
and 

All  Members 
of  His  Family 

He  symbolizes  190,000  families  who  read  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  every  day.  Brother,  sister,  mother  and 
father  are  intensive  readers  of  the  News  because  it  is 
editorially  balanced  to  serve  their  reading  interests. 

The  News  is  Buffalo's  favorite  family  newspaper — its 
outstanding  advertising  medium. 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Western  New  York's  Greatest  Newspaper 

National  Representatives,  KELLY  -  SMITH  CO. 

NEW  YORK  —  CHICAGO  —  BOSTON  —  PHILADELPHIA  —  ATLANTA  -  DETROIT 


OUR 

WAY 

•  •  • 

THE  WORLD’S  MOST 
WIDELY-PUBLISHED  COMIC 


Led  by  out  our  way.* 

NEA  daily  comics  are  the 
most  widely-published  comics  in 
the  world.  The  daily  versions 
build  great  reader  interest  in  the 
Sunday  pages. 

Sensing  the  value  of  tlm 
ready-made  audience,  more 
and  more  publishers  are  using 
NEA  Sunday  comics,  more  and 
more  advertisers  are  placing  copy 
next  to  NEA  Sunday  comics. 

♦OUT  OUR  WAY  is  pub¬ 
lished  daily  by  more  than  7N 
newspapers,  reaching  approxi¬ 
mately  40  million  readers. 

NEA  Sunday  comics: 

Boots  Out  Our  Way 

Freckles  Major  Hoople 

Myra  North  Captain  E!aiy 

Annibelle  .Alley  Oop 

Herky  Tliis  Curious  World 


NEA  Service,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  CLEVELAND 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


~-= — 

Lakeland  Evening  Ledger  i 

^ --«fisui  sBis  jo  eW  li 


Any  Way  You  Figure  It  ...  . 

FLORIDA  Is  A  Rich  Summer  Market 

Floridians  have  the  summer  leisure  to  spend  and  enjoy  tourist  dollars 
harvested  during  a  busy  winter  .  .  .  summer  money  crops  are  going  to  market 
.  .  .  summer  visitors,  an  ever  increasing  source  of  revenue,  are  enriching  the 
state.  The  market  is  here!  The  dollars  are  here!  And  the  desire  to  buy  is  here! 

And  Any  Way  You  Figure  It . . . 

Here's  The  Way  To  Reach  This  Market 

Most  Effectively  and  At  Lowest  Cost 


izs=:  §in-}}tUtn\fvnZimt0  ■  i 

W^  MTROLSPAHjSIKOWTS  ?  / 

Sr— wtT  jampa  morning 


These  ace  Florida  newspapers  offer  the  space  buyer  coverage  to  do  a  major  selling 
job  in  Florida  at  an  absolute  minimum  space  cost.  Each  of  them  dominates  its  trad¬ 
ing  territories  .  .  .  and  their  trading  territories  are  Florida’s  richest  and  best,  embrac¬ 
ing  47.2%  of  all  retail  sales  made  in  the  state. 

These  leading  dailies  have  a  combined  circulation  of  39.7%  of  all  daily  newspaper 
circulation  in  Florida  .  .  .  yet  their  joint  line  rate  is  only  25%  of  the  joint  line  rate 
of  all  Florida  dailies. 

Their  Sunday  editions  have  a  combined  circulation  of  56.1%  of  all  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  in  Florida,  yet  their  joint  line  rate  is  only  39.8%  of  the  joint  line  rate  of 
all  Sunday  newspapers  in  Florida. 

*Ficaret  calcuUtad  on  current  space  rates  and 
on  9/30/36  ABC  Circulation  Audit. 


FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION _ MIAMI  HERALD 

TAMPA  TRIBUNE.... ST.  PETERSBURG  TIMES 
.  ST.  PETERSBURG  INDEPENDENT 
LAKELAND  LEDGER  and  STAR  TELEGRAM 
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CLEVELAND  PRESS  SIGNS  WITH  GUILD; 
INCREASED  MINIMUMS,  OPEN  SHOP 

ANG  Promised  Support  by  John  L.  Lewis  of  CIO  and  William 
Green  of  AFL  in  Fight  for  Closed  Shop— World- 
Telegram  Unit  Rejects  Strike  Proposal 

Advancing  its  minimum  salary  f'"  thr  third  y«-ar;  not  less  than  $25  a  week 

thereafter.  Chief  librarian  to  receive  not  less 
for  experienced  etutorul  |tien  experienced  newspaper  man’s  or 


ii.  for  experienced  editorial  men 
from  $40  to  $45  a  week,  the  Cleveland 
Press,  Scripps- Howard  newspaper,  has 
entered  into  its  second  agreement  with 


woman’s  salary. 

Dismissal  pay  has  been  boosted  to 


“the  Cleveland  Newspaper  GuUd  for  24  weeks  for  service  of  15  years.  Two 
and  on  behalf  of  the  editorial  em-  unusual  cUuses  are  contained  m  the 


ployes.”  Signature  of  Louis  B. 
Seltzer,  editor,  was  aiHxed  to  the 
document  following  a  Seven-hour  con- 


dismissal  agreement.  The  first  says: 
“In  case  of  death,  an  employe’s  next 
of  kin  shall  be  paid  the  dismissal  pay 


?«^cr  f;iti;  Ae  P-^^ed  m  ^e  schedule.”  ^e  sec- 

committee  last  Saturday  night.  Nego-  m^agement  recog- 

tiations  had  been  carried  on  for  sev- 

eral  weeks.  The  five-day  40-hour  t>oi^  of  paying  ^ver^ce  ^y  m 


week  is  retained. 


resignations  and  will  make  such  pay- 


During  the  negotiations,  the  guUd  ments  in  cases  where  in  the  jud^ent 


shop  as  the  main  feature  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  but  the  management  stood  firmly  For  less  than  one  year’s  employment,  one 
against  the  proposal.  week’s  pay.  a  .  . 

,  a  ,  »  •  ror  more  than  one  year  and  less  than 

Over  the  weekend  the  American  two  years,  two  weeks’  pay. 
ewspaper  Guild  received  promises  For  “>ore  than  two  years  and  less  than 

.  r  _  , _ .a  T_i _ T  T  three  years,  three  weeks’  pay. 

support  from  both  John  L.  iaewis,  Pj,,.  niore  than  three  years  and  less  than 


Newspaper  Guild  received  promises  For  more  than  two  years  and  less  than 

of  support  from  both  jo^  L.  Lewis,  ‘th^  Th?«  i^jrs  and  less  than 

chairman  of  the  Committee  for  In-  five  years,  five  weeks’  pay. 
dustrial  Organization,  and  William  For  more  t^n  years  and  less  than 
“  ^  f  A  seven  years,  nine  weeks  pay. 

Gr66n,  president  of  tne  American  Foi-  more  than  seven  years  and  less  than 

Federation  of  Labor,  in  its  concerted  ten  years,  thirteen  weeks’  pay. 
drive  (or  dosed  shop  oomrecis  with 

all  Scripps-Howard  newspapers.  For  more  than  twelve  years  and  less  than 

In  New  York  the  World-Telegram  ^r\harfirtern'yea.i:r’^i4  weeks’  pay. 

guild  imit  rejected  a  strike  resolution  _ 

Wednesday  night  by  a  vote  of  91  to  _ 

66  and  tmanimously  adopted  a  reso-  JOINT  COUNCIL  FORMED 
lution  to  request  Roy  Howard,  pub-  _  .  .  «  ^ 

Usher  of  the  World-Telegram,  to  out-  Organised  Newspaper  Groups  to  Co- 
line  what  steps  might  be  taken  to  ordinate  Activities 

attain  a  mutual  agreement  without  Philadelphia,  March  22 — A  joint 


VOTES  “QUINS”  COPYRIGHT 

The  Canadian  house  of  commons 
last  week  adopted  a  bill  vesting  in 
guardians  of  the  Dionne  quintuplets 
the  sole  right  for  the  commercial  use 
of  the  words  “quins,  quints  and  quin¬ 
tuplets.”  The  measure  has  been  sent 
to  the  senate. 

Women  Edit  Daily  As 
Men  Attend  Club  Dinner 

They  gave  aU  male  members  of  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  editorial 
staff  the  night  off  the  other  night  so 
they  might  join  other  Arizona  news 
men  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Arizona  Press  Club,  and  women  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  edited  and  published 
the  Monday  morning  paper. 

Next  day,  and  for  several  days,  un- 
soUcited  congratulations  came  in  let¬ 
ters  from  business  and  professional 
leaders. 

Everything  from  the  top  heads  on 
the  front  page  to  editorials  on  the  back 
page  was  written  and  edited  by 
women  who  ordinarily  handle  society 
and  club  news,  the  library,  and  proof 
reading.  Only  “outside”  assistance 
was  in  the  sports  department;  taken 
over  for  the  day  by  a  college  woman’s 
tennis  coach  who  is  engaged  to  a  Re¬ 
public  desk  man. 

'The  only  “doubling  in  brass”  for  the 
day  was  by  a  reporter  who  managed 
the  multi-colored  spotlight  during  the 
club’s  17-act  gridiron  show  at  Hotel 
Westward  Ho,  then  dashed  back  to  the 


VMIAW  WAiic  a  1  VTSivi account 

the  two  days’  activities. 

Seventy-five  newsmen  gathered  k 
Phoenix  for  the  convention.  ’The  grit 
iron  program  was  presented  as  a  "jtq. 
dio  view”  of  a  travesty  on  The  Matdi 
of  Time,  titled  “Time  .  , ,  MoochoO^ 
All  gridiron  parts  were  played  by 
newsmen,  from  managing  editors  k 
cub  reporters.  At  a  banquet  precsd. 
ing  the  program,  master  of  ceremoida 
was  Philip  J.  Sinnott,  San  Frandm, 
western  manager  for  NEA  Service 
Inc.  He  came  from  San  Francisco  k 
attend. 

At  the  business  meeting  a  commit, 
tee  headed  by  B.  P.  (Jack)  Lynch, 
Republic  managing  editor,  repwttd 
complete  success  of  a  project  initiakd 
one  year  ago  to  have  the  Arizcot 
legislature  pass  and  the  governor  sign 
a  newspaper  confidence  bill. 

New  officers  elected  to  take  k 
September  are:  Walter  Zipf, 
Review,  president;  Pat  O’Brien,  Tt^ 
son  Star,  Bob  Aitken,  Prescott  Cot- 
tier,  and  George  Moore.  Phoenix  Be* 
public,  vice-presidents.  Secretary, 
treasiu-er  Ralph  Brown.  Phoenix  Re> 
public,  was  reelected. 

CARNES  SUCCEEDS  STEPHENS 

Merle  L.  Carnes,  assistant  p1a««iliA,i 
advertising  manager  of  the  Wichitg 
Eagle,  has  been  appointed  raaiuger 
succeeding  Richard  Stephens  who  t^ 
cently  resigned  to  take  charge  of  a 
branch  classified  advertising  office  of 
the  Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner. 


calling  a  strike.  Negotiations  with  the  council  of  newspaper  workers  of 
Scripps-Howard  Knoxville  News-Sen-  Philadelphia  and  Camden,  comprising 
tinel  continued  this  week  with  the  initially  the  unionized  groups  in  the 
management  refusing  to  concede  on  editoriid,  advertising,  and  circulation 


the  issue  of  the  closed  shop. 


departments,  was  formed  here  last 


Mr.  Seltzer’s  comment  to  Editor  &  week,  with  Thomas  A.  McCarthy,  of 
Publisher  in  regard  to  the  Cleveland  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  as 

contract  was:  “The  Cleveland  Press  chairman. 

has  the  finest  editorial  organization  Other  officers  chosen  were:  Harry 
of  any  newspaper  in  America  and  the  E.  Gurskey,  business  agent  for  the 
general  atmosphere  under  which  we  truck  drivers  group  and  organizer  of 
worked  out  our  problem  is  additional  the  newspaper  carriers  imion,  vice¬ 


confirmation  thereof.” 

In  November,  Mr.  Seltzer  in  a  let- 


president;  Thomas  Dugan,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  classified  department. 


ter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Press  unit  secretary. 

of  the  guild  stated  that  the  manage-  Purpose  of  the  council,  McCarthy 
ment  desired  to  end  its  “accord”  with  explained,  will  be  to  aid  in  co-ordina- 
the  guild  at  the  expiration  of  the  tion  of  activities  by  the  organized 


one-year  agreement  which  had  be¬ 
come  effective  Feb.  9,  1936.  The  no¬ 
tice  was  given  one  day  before  the 
automatic  renewal  clause  would  have 
taken  effect. 


newspaper  groups. 

PRESS  DIRECTORY  PLANNED 

A  directory  of  Oklahoma  newspa¬ 
pers  will  be  published  soon  by  Okla- 


The  new  agreement,  effective  at  ^oma  Press  Association,  Vernon  T. 
once,  to  continue  for  a  year  and  self-  secretary-manager,  has  an- 

renewing  thereafter  for  yearly  peri-  Rounced. 

ods,  states  that  all  the  benefits  will  be  — 

enjoyed  by  all  employes  of  the  Press,  ' 

whether  guild  members  or  not 
The  Press  retains  full  right  to  de- 
termine  the  journalistic  competency 
of  employes,  or  peremptorily  to  dis- 

miss  an  employe  for  cause,  but  no  |h  ■  ■  ^  m 

employe  shall  be  dismissed  or  dis-  ■  ^  IP 

criminated  against  because  of  activity  I 
in  the  guild,  under  the  terms  of  the  ®  -  -  - 

agreement  N*t  Paid  Circulation  j 

An  experienced  newspaperman  or  ' 

woman  is  recognized  in  the  agreement  j 

as  one  who  has  served  in  an  editorial  ■  | 

capacity  for  three  years  or  more.  Cl  II  A  TA  ' 

Minimum  salaries  under  the  new  wai  aillw^VJ| 

agreement  follow: 

£xperience(i  newspaper  men  or  women-  ^  _ _ 

Not  less  than  $45  a  week;  Beginners- -Not  UCIU  W Ib^CT 

less  than  $25  a  week  for  the  first  year;  nEwW  I  wIk  H 

less  than  $30  a  week  for  the  second  year;  * 

not  less  than  $30  a  week  for  the  second  year;  ABA  A  kJolkBWITT 

OIRim;  Boys— Not  less  than  $15  a  week;  WmW#  M*  MCl/BWiI  I  Wwa 

Telephone  operators,  secretaries  and  editorial 

and  library  clerks — Not  less  than  $18  a  week  AdvrHthg  kaprtittmfiva  I 

for  the  first  year;  not  less  than  $20  a  week 
for  the  second  year;  not  less  than  $22  a  week 


NEW  YORK  POST 

MO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 

AdvrHtlag  Raprfafmtiva 


What  Makes  Washington  (D.  C.) 
A  Major  Market! 

The  National  Capital  and  the  23-inile  shopping 
radius  into  Maryland  and  Virginia,  constituting  the 
Washington  Market,  has  a  greater  population  than 
has  any  one  of  thirteen  entire  States  and  such  com¬ 
parable  major  cities  as  Pittsburgh,  Milwaukee,  etc. 

(The  Washington  Market  jioinilation  is  well  over 
S00,(X)0.) 

The  gainful  employment  in  the  National  Capital 
gives  Washingtonians  the  largest  average  spendable 
income  of  any  city. 

Washington  has  more  passenger  automobiles  than 
any  city  of  comparable  population. 

Washington  has  the  greatest  volume  of  retail 
sales  in  practically  every  line,  of  any  city  of  com- 
jiarable  size, 

Washington  has  the  largest  percentage  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  per  thousand  population. 

Such  are  the  conditions  that  offer  inviting  possi¬ 
bilities  to  every  worthwhile  product — commodity 
and  luxury — and  all  that  is  needed  is  ONE  news¬ 
paper.  THE  STAR — Evening  and  Sunday — which 
enjoys  the  valuable  distinction  to  advertisers  of 
being  the  HOME  newspaper — for  it  is  in  the  home 
where  buying  thought  originates  and  buying  plans 
are  formulated. 

The  Star  is  FIRST  in  circulation,  which  means 
first  in  public  confidence.  And  FIRST  in  volume 
uf  advertising,  which  means  recognition  of  its 
influence  in  this  market. 

An  Associated  Press  Newspaper 

Member  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
North  American  Newspaper  Alliance 

®l)e  Cbenmg  ^tar 

With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 
N*w  York  Offico  Chicago  Office 

DAN  A  CARROLL  WASHINGTON,  D.  C  J.  E.  LUTZ 
110  E.  42nd  St.  Tribuna  Tower 
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A  CLEAN  SWEEP 


for  intertype  news  types 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS  PICKS 


REGAL  NO.  2  FOR  NEW  DRESS 


)  BOOTH  CHAIN  IS  NOW  USING 


THE  INTERTYPE  NEWS  FACES 


EXCLUSIVELY,  INCLUDING... 


AHN  ARBOR  NEWS . REGAL  JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT.  .  .  REGAL 


BAY  CITY  TIMES . REGAL  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE  ....  REGAL 


FLINT  JOURNAL . REGAL  MUSKEGON  CHRONICLE  ....  REGAL 


GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS . REGAL  SAGINAW  NEWS . IDEAL  NEWS 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  INVESTIGATE 
THESE  MODERN  NEWS  TYPES? 


★  ★  '  ★ 


intertype  CORPORATION  •  360  FURMAN  STREET  •  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


VOGUE  EXTRA  BOLD 
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RADIO  AND  THE  NEWSPAPERS 


By  FRANK  A.  ARNOLD 


tude  that  broadcasting  in  principle  is 
no  different  from  the  publication  of  a 
newspaper  and  that  he  who  broadcasts 
does  so  at  his  own  peril  and  under 
the  same  risks  that  face  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher  from  day  to  day. 


The  Law  of  Radio  Broadcaeting 

Radio  law  is  very  much  in  the  doxical  situation  arose  in  a  point  ol 
making.  Broadcasting  in  all  its  law  in  the  case  of  Sorenson  vs.  Wood 


1''HE  Harvard  Law  Review,  Nov., 
1932,  suggests  this  logical  view: 


1 V  making.  Broadcasting  in  all  its  law  in  the  case  of  Sorenson  vs.  Wood 
branches  is  still  such  a  new  industry,  in  Nebraska.  Wood  was  candidate  for 


subject  to  so  numy  unusual  and  un-  Railway  Commissioner;  Sorenson  was 


foreseen  conditions,  that  the  common  up  for  re-election  as  Attorney-Gen- 


law  often  finds  itself  stumped  in  try-  eral  of  Nebraska.  Station  KFAB  al- 


ing  to  make  a  proper  application  of  lowed  Wood  to  read  his  speech,  in 
time-honored  principles  to  this  uncer-  which  he  attacked  the  character  of 


tain  and  rapidly  developing  art.  It  Sorenson.  Following  the  accepted 
was  not  im^  the  Radio  Act  of  1927  custom  in  such  matters  and  in  line 


that  the  national  government  set  up  with  the  apparent  policy  of  the  Radio 


any  form  of  machinery  for  regulation.  Act,  the  station  did  not  require  a  copy 


It  soon  became  apparent  that  the  legal  of  Wood’s  speech  in  advance.  Soren- 
side  of  broadcasting  would  rapidly  son  brought  suit  against  both  Wood 


grow  in  importance,  and  lawyers  and  the  station,  which  was  heard  in 
hastened  to  equip  themselves  for  their  the  District  Court.  The  jury  brought 


proper  place  as  radio  counsel.  Today  in  a  verdict  against  Wood  for  nominal 
legal  advice  is  occasionally  required  damages  of  $1  and  absolved  the  sta- 


by  practically  every  station  in  the  tion  entirely.  The  case  was  appealed 
country.  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  which  re¬ 


country.  to  the  State  Supreme  Court  which  re- 

*  *  *  versed  the  judgment  and  remanded 

IN  discussing  the  law  of  radio  broad-  ‘^e  c^  to  the  lower  court  for  trial 
1  casting,  two  basic  facts  as  estab-  clau^g  that  the  ra^o  staUon  had 
lished  by  the  courts  should  be  kept  right  to  broadest  defamatory  lan- 


in  mind: 


guage,  and  that  the  defamation  was 


(1)  Radio  is  not  a  common  carrier  libel  ratoer  than  slander,  -^e  case 
and  for  this  reason  is  not  subject  to  finaUy  ap^aled  to  toe  U.  S  Su- 


toe  limitations  and  decisions  appli-  f  ^miss^  the 

cable  to  public  utilities  and  similar  court  holding  that  it  did  not  have 


common  carriers. 

(2)  Radio,  as  it  is  now  set  up,  is 
interstate  commerce  and  as  such  is 


jurisdiction  in  a  case  based  on  toe 
Nebraska  common  law  of  libel. 

This  case  raises  the  interesting 


“Questions  of  social  policy  must  be 
considered.  The  price  of  safeguarding 
personal  reputation  may  be  too  great 
if  the  usefulness  of  toe  radio  is  un¬ 
duly  curtailed.  Moreover,  because  of 
its  peculiar  method  of  instantaneous 
transmission,  so  different  from  toe 
publication  of  a  newspaper,  it  seems 
undesirable  to  hold  toe  broadcaster 
liable  at  his  peril.  Even  toe  exercise 
of  statute  control  could  not  prevent 
a  careless  or  intended  deviation  from 
a  speaker’s  prepared  address.  In  the 
absence  of  agency,  therefore,  a  broad¬ 
casting  station  should  be  responsible 
for  dafamation  only  on  toe  ground  of 
negligence,  rather  than  on  toe  basis  of 
absolute  liability.” 

It  occurs  to  me  as  a  layman  that 
this  quotation  contains  toe  essence  of 
what  should  be  a  broadminded  atti¬ 
tude  on  toe  part  of  toe  courts  in  a 
debatable  question  of  this  kind.  Some 
courts  have  already  held  that  toe  re¬ 
printing  of  defamatory  dispatches  ol 
news  services  is  not  libelous  in  the 
absence  of  claim  for  special  damage, 
unless  toe  newspaper  is  guilty  of 
negligence  or  actual  malice,  bemuse 
the  dispatches  were  obtained  from  re¬ 
putable  news-gathering  agencies. 


covering  businesses  in  interstate  op-  j  j 

erationi  The  Radio  Act  of  1927  stated  ^  “  broad^ting? 


so  in  the  pubUc  interest,  convenience  and  slander  through  the  ora! 

_ 1  _ _ j  tu:_  —.i„  word.  But  suppose  a  continmty  is 


and  necessity,  and  this  rule  should 


fane  language  by  means  of  radio  com-  ^  defamatory  utter- 


munication.” 


radio  station,  and  no  regulation  or  .. 
condition  shall  be  promulgated  which  5® 


At  the  tenth  anniversary  banquet  ^be  message 


of  toe  National  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  toe  President  of  toe  United 
States  in  his  greeting  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement: 

“Although  radio  has  made  a  general 
contribution  to  the  cultural  life  of  our 
people,  it  is  the  maintenance  of  the 
open  forum  for  friendly  and  open  de¬ 
bate  and  discussion  that  gives  toe 
American  system  of  broadcasting  pre¬ 
eminence.  Radio  broadcasting  is  an 
essential  service  to  toe  American 
home  in  toe  molding  of  public  (pin¬ 
ion.  It  must  be  maintained  for  toe 
American  people,  free  of  bias,  or 
prejudice,  or  sinister  control.  Every 
controversial  question  was  argued  and 
responsible  rei»esentatives  of  political 
parties  or  groups  were  permitted  an 
opportunity  to  present  views  over  toe 
radio  in  toe  recent  general  elections. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.” 


297,346 


was  the  average  net  paid  daily 
circulation  of  The  Baltimore  Sun 
(Morning  and  Evening  issues) 
for  the  month  of 


February,  1937 


This  rcpreienU  a  sain  of  12,660  over 
February,  1036.  .  .  .  The  Sunday  Sun 
circulation  averaced  210,863  per  Sun¬ 
day  for  the  month  of  February,  10S7— 
a  gain  of  0,736  over  February,  1036. 

Everythins  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 


IN  connection  with  this  matter  of 
censorship  and  esneciallv  in  lieht 


THE 


SUN 


I  censorship  and  especially  in  light 
of  the  statement  just  quoted  a  para-^ 


pensation.  The  original  copyrigtu  h 
antedates  radio  by  many  years  and  ’ 
was  some  time  before  radio  '^itroDi.  ° 
just  where  it  stood  with  the  ^ 
right  owners  of  musical  produrtol 
This  has  now  been  sufiBtilS! 
thrashed  out  in  toe  courts  so  thi 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  matter  j 
liability  for  infringement  of  m\^ 
and  dramatic  copyrights.  Various  at. 
sociations  have  been  formed  in  thk 
field  for  toe  protection  of  their  mom 
interests  and  to  one  such 
toe  broadcasting  stations  paid  ntirK 
$3,000,000  in  a  single  year  f<w  copy', 
right  permission. 


governed  by  rules  and  regulations  Qu^tion:  What  constitutes  slander, 

“nd  what  constitutes  hbel  when  toe 


in  general  terms  that  radio  broadcast-  ^  “ 


ing  stations  should  be  allowed  to  op- 

erate  as  long  as  they  continue  to  do  ‘*'8  fbout  through  toe  prmted 


also  apply  to  ’the  granting  of  licenses  ^'^bten  containing  a  defamatory  sen- 
to  new  stations  and  the  renewal  of  by  a  studio  at- 


Another  important  legal  matter 
involved  in  broadcastine  is  toe 


/a  involved  in  broadcasting  is  toe 
law  of  copyrights.  As  everyone 
knows,  toe  existing  law  of  copyrights 
protects  toe  author  of  literary  mate¬ 
rial,  music  and  drama  and  in  using 
such  material  permission  must  be  se¬ 
cured  from  toe  owner  of  toe  copy¬ 
right,  usually  by  toe  payment  of  com- 


This  still  remains  one  of  the  mw 
important  legal  points  to  be  careful], 
observed  by  every  broadcaster. 

The  fourth  basic  law  of  radio  breed, 
casting  is  what  is  known  as  the  la* 
of  private  rights.  In  some  states  you 
cannot  portray  toe  character  of  li4tt 
persons  or  use  their  names  for  pot. 
poses  of  advertising  without  liability 
unless  you  secure  written  normi^ 
in  advance.  A  hotel,  restaurant,  oi 
manufacturing  concern  may  ggt  , 
radio  station  and  toe  sponsor  oi  the 
program  or  his  agent  in  case  any  indj. 
vidual  connected  with  toe  progtn 
slanders  by  name  or  direct  infettnee 
the  business,  or  toe  person  invoked 
This  is  one  of  toe  most  difficult  th^ 
to  forestall,  especially  in  these  days 
of  programs  where  so  much  ad-libbiii^ 
is  permitted  between  various  nm- 
bers  of  the  cast  For  instance:  the 
actor  remarks  to  his  stooge  (and  thi 
is  purely  fictitious) :  “I  had  my  lund 

yesterday  at  -  restaunnt' 

And  toe  stooge  remarks:  "What « 
that  rotten  place!”  Then  the  dut 
goes  on  wito  more  pleasantriei  d 
similar  character.  In  case  the  actui 
name  of  toe  restaurant  was  used  un¬ 
der  such  circumstances,  the  owner  k 
owners  would  have  the  right  to  lat 


(Continued  on  page  24) 


old  licenses  upon  expiration.  No  cen-  the  microphone  as  a  p^ 


sorship  was  to  be  permitted,  but  the  ^ 

Act  provides:  “No  person  within  toe  turn  is  diffus^  ^ough  the  air- 

*1.  .  .  .  _  ...  ura^rc*  urKor  io  af  lArvollar  c*nAekl»'tmrv 


juristoction  of  toe  United  States  shall  is  iL  legally  speaking, 

utter  any  obscene,  indecent,  or  pro-  that  you  ^d  I  obtain  from  our  re- 


ance  libel  or  slander?  This  interest- 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  has  never  been  satisfac- 

intention  was  to  leave  radio  broad-  ««  t«r  as  I  can  learn. 


casting  as  unfettered  as  possible  and  case  has  ever  reached  toe  Supreme 
its  control  dependent  on  the  wUl  of  ^or  final  determination 


the  people,  as  evidenced  by  the  pro-  ,  ^  by  the 

vision  that  “nothing  in  this  Act  shall  ^.“t  the  law  r^^mzes  no  essen- 


be  construed  to  give  the  Commission  tial  difference  whether  the  broad- 
power  of  censorship  over  the  radio  “®t  is  froin  the  local  studio  or  by 


JACRSONjCTpEjp^RroTjS 

h^m\  Tax  Vote  Assured 


;  Ellison  pi^  tnr:. 

.  For  Civic  l^n  F.R.F«>r>. 


Lumi  uff  ... 


RiMt  in  Hm  .Prtlli#** 


JacIsMsil 


communication  transmitted  by  any  remote  control  from  another  point 
radio  station,  and  no  recmiation  or  t^dreds,  or  possibly  thousands  ol 


It  is  maintained  that  toe 


3 


BurnUryprilSKS. 


shaU  interfere  with  the  right  of  free  ft^t^^n  broadcasting  the  material  is 


speech  by  means  of  radio  communica-  ®mce  it  furnishes 

»  all  of  toe  facilities  for  distributing 


Some  courts  have  taken  the  atti- 


The  Other  7  Booth 
Mickitae  1‘sperM  are: 


Jackson,  Michigan  Is  Sale 
High  Spot,  Says  Forhes 


Mukefon  Ckroaicle 
Bay  City  Tiwe» 

Ann  Arbor  New* 
Grand  Rapid*  Pre** 
Flint  Jonrnal 
Kal  UMZOO  G&zcttc 
Ntw* 


Take  a  sales  tip  from  Forbes  Magazine! 
Jackson,  Michigan,  is  right  in  the  ceitei 
of  one  of  the  five  outstanding  sales  tetri- 
tories  in  the  United  States.  Include  Jack* 
son  in  your  spring  sales  plans.  You  can 
cover  it  at  one-paper  cost  with  the  Jack- 
son  Citizen-Patriot.  For  further  data, 
write  or  call  I.  A.  Klein,  50  E.  42nd  St, 
New  York,  N.  Y.  or  John  E.  Lutz,  435  N. 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


THE  8  BOOTH  PAPERS 


Cover  Your 
Michizan  Market 
Outside  Detroit 
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BIG  LINAGE  GAINS  ARE  REPORTED 
BY  COAST  NEWSPAPER  GROUPS 


RADIO  AND  NEWSPAPERS 


Associated  Weekly  Made  50%  Increase  in  1936  Over  1935— > 
Five  Star  Weekly  Nesurly  100%  in  First  Quarter  of  1937 — 
Latter  Pays  $30,000  Guaranty  to  Members 


S~AN  FRANCISCO,  March  22— Asso¬ 
ciated  Newspaper  Color,  Inc.,  is 


exceeding  last  year’s  increase  in  lin¬ 
age,  according  to  figures  to  date. 

Itie  year  totals  compared,  including 
both  black-and-white  and  color  ad¬ 
vertising: 


1936 .  1,882386  lines 

1935 .  1369,434  lines 

Year’s  gain  .  613362  lines 

Totals  for  January  and  February 
compared: 


First  2  months  1937  .  251,052  lines 

First  2  months  1936 .  136,290  lines 


Gain  first  2  months .  104,000  lines 

Five  Star  Weekly  announced  im¬ 


pressive  gain  over  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year.  The  figures: 

First  quarter,  1937 . . .  33,359  lines 

First  quarter,  1936 . .  17,243  lines 


3  months’  gain .  16,116  lines 


will  replace  present  color  printing 
equipment. 

Associated  Oil  Company  will  open 
an  extensive  newspaper  advertising 
schedule  in  five  Far  Western  states 
next  week.  First  releases,  five  col¬ 
umns  by  11  inches,  will  appear 
March  25. 


(All  figures  for  both  black  and 
white,  and  color.) 

Continued  impressive  increases  in 
newspaper  color  supplement  advertis¬ 
ing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  in  pros¬ 
pect  for  1937,  reports  for  the  first 
months  of  the  year  indicate  clearly. 

Associated  Weekly,  anticipating 
completion  of  its  first  decade  of  ser¬ 
vice  in  September,  showed  a  75  per 
cent  gain  over  last  year’s  similar  pe¬ 
riod  for  the  first  two  months  of  1937. 
And  the  1936  twelve-month  totals 
were  virtually  half  again  as  much  as 
the  1935  linage. 

Bverett  A.  Holman,  president  of  the 
organization  serving  what  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  group  of  individu¬ 
ally  owned  newspapers  ever  to  be 
established  for  united  (Bering  of  color 
advertising,  said  Associated  Weekly 
has  shown  gains  In  volume  for  every 
year  but  one  in  the  nine  years  of 
operation. 

The  Associated  Weekly,  providing 
group  action  for  magazine  and  comic 
sections,  is  comprised  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  Oakland  Tribune, 
Sacramento  Union,  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Long  Beach  Press-Telegram 
and  San  Diego  Union  in  California; 
the  Tacoma  Ledger,  Seattle  Times  and 
Spokane  Spokesman- Review  in  Wash¬ 
ington;  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic; 
Portland  (Ore.)  Oregonian  and  the 
Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune. 

Youngest  of  the  nation’s  newspaper 
magazines.  Five  Star  Weekly’s  first 
quarter  ran  nearly  twice  the  linage  of 
the  initial  three  months  of  1936,  ac¬ 
cording  to  R.  E.  Parr,  manager  of 
Five  Star  Publishing  Company.  Five 
Star  first  appeared  in  January,  1936. 

Mr.  Parr  aimounced  that  the  Acme 
Color  Print  Company,  owner  of  Five 
Star  Weekly,  and  the  Five  Star  Week¬ 
ly  have  bear  r^noved  from  the  "un¬ 
fair”  list  of  the  California  State  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor. 

In  run-of-paper  color  advertising. 
Shell  Oil  Company  recently  released 
a  major  sch^ule  including  four- 
cok>r  copy  that  went  to  newsp^>a's 
throughout  the  Pacific  area. 

A  feature  of  Coast  color  reproduc¬ 
tion  has  been  the  rapid  growth  of 
suppiem^ts  picturing  activities  of 
radio  and  film  stars. 

Hie  San  Francisco  Chronicle  is 
featuring  rotogravure  in  colors  as  a 
special  Sunday  edition  feature. 

The  Portland  Oregonian  is  instal¬ 
ling  a  Hoe-Pancoast  ctdor  press  which 


CITY-WIDE  STRIKE  HITS  ADS 


Providence  Papers  Lose  Copy  As 
84  Stores  Are  Closed 

Closing  of  84  retail  stores  because 
of  labor  difficulties  seriously  affected 
advertising  in  all  Providence,  R.  L, 
newspapers  over  the  last  week-end. 
Twelve  of  the  city’s  largest  depart¬ 
ment  stores  closed  Saturday  afternoon 
March  20,  causing  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  advertising  scheduled 
for  Providence  Sunday  Journal  to  be 
held  out.  All  the  stores  merely  in¬ 
serted  small  box  ads  annoimcing  that 
because  of  labor  troubles  the  stores 
would  not  open  Monday. 

Many  smaller  stores  closed  Monday 
as  employers,  employes  and  CJ.O. 
organizers  conferred  at  the  state  house 
all  day  and  night  A  settlement  was 
effect^  early  Tuesday  and  the  strik¬ 
ers  returned  to  work  that  morning. 
Wage  increases  and  C.I.O.  recognition 
were  granted. 

The  Evening  Bulletin’s  columns 
Monday  plainly  showed  effects  of 
strike  on  local  display  advertising. 
The  Providence  News-Tribune,  mak¬ 
ing  its  first  appearance  under  owner¬ 
ship  of  Walter  E.  O’Hara,  also  was 
affected. 

Advertising  managers  declined  to 
disclose  extent  of  probable  loss. 


LrGS 


.  .  .  the  lowest  poorest  leaves 
of  tobacco  .  .  .  Kentuckiana 
farmers  just  completed  the  sale 
of  their  1936  crop  of  Burley 
tobacco,  lugs  and  all,  giving 
them  over  $80,000,000  to  spend 
in  this  market  .  .  . 
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WH  AS 


(Continued  from  page  22) 


for  damages  on  the  basis  that  their 
good  name  had  been  slandered  and 
their  business  damaged. 

An  idea  cannot  be  patented  or  copy¬ 
righted,  but  if  an  idea  is  submitted 
to  the  broadcasting  station,  or  adver¬ 
tiser,  or  an  agency  and  is  used  after 
the  interview,  the  user  may  be 
confronted  with  a  suit  for  damages 
unless  he  has  previously  protected 
himself. 


i  NOTHER  law  which  affects  radio 
£\  actually  and  potentially  is  the 


law  of  taxation.  Broadcasting  now 
pays  the  usual  local  tax  on  real  and 
personal  property.  It  also  pays  Fed¬ 
eral  corporate  income,  excess  profits 
and  capital  stock  taxes.  And  this 
would  seem  to  be  enough,  but  several 
states  have  attempted  to  levy  a  state 
tax  on  the  franchise  or  privilege  of 
operating  a  broadcasting  station  li¬ 
censed  by  the  Federal  government. 

A  famous  test  case  in  question  is 
that  known  as  the  Fisher’s-Blend  case, 
where  the  State  of  Washington  at¬ 
tempted  to  tax  owners  of  Station  KJR 
for  the  privilege  of  operating  their 
station.  ’The  case  was  tried  in  the 
state  courts,  appealed  to  the  State 
Supreme  Court  and  the  local  law  de¬ 
clared  valid.  The  case  was  then  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court 
which  ruled  against  the  lower  courts, 
on  the  basis  that  broadcasting  was 
interstate  '  onunerce  and  for  that 
reason  the  state  tax  was  unconstitu¬ 
tional. 


those  who  feel  that  the  broadcMtlH 
industry  should  look  for  reUM^ 
Federal  legislation  due  to  the  fact  tlZ 
all  broadcasting  operates  on  a  li/«»,n 
from  the  government  under  conditio^ 
where  it  automatically  becomes  intar- 
state  commerce  and  by  virtue  oi  tl^ 
fact  should  not  be  at  the  mercy  ^ 
conflicting  state  laws  on  many  in^we- 
tant  matters. 

In  my  judgment  this  is  a 
which  should  be  approached  very 
cautiously. 

I  can  do  no  better  than  to  sob 
stantiate  this  opinion  by  quoting  frca 
an  address  by  A.  L.  A^by  befote  ^ 
New  York  University  School  of  lav 
in  which  he  says: 

"There  should  be  very  little  legialk 
tion  in  order  that  the  growth  ol  t 
fast  developing  art,  with  intematioi^ 
broadcasting  here  and  with  televiiks 
just  aroimd  the  comer,  bringing  wift 
it  many  new  problems,  may  not  bt 
unduly  hampered.  If  new  law  is  en¬ 
acted,  it  must  be  based  on  sound  en¬ 
gineering  principles;  otherwise,  the 
art  of  broadcasting  will  be  tre¬ 
mendously  hindered  in  its  devriop- 
ment. 


“Congress  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  radio  legislation  only  onup  the 
recommendation  of  the  foremost  radio 
engineers.  It  might  be  worthwhile  f« 
Congress  to  have  available  for  con¬ 
sultation  a  group  of  these  leading 
engineers.  Then  law  could  be  built 
to  fit  the  engineering  features.  Thk 
would  be  far  more  desirable  than  the 
usual  procedure  of  first  making  the 
law  cmd  then  requiring  engineers  to 
build  to  fit  the  law.  The  engineen 
and  legislators  should  work  hand  in 
hand.” 


IT  will  thus  be  seen  that  radio  law 
is  still  in  the  makine  and  for  the 


i  is  still  in  the  nuiking  and  for  the 
most  part  is  dependent  on  the  state 
courts  for  interpretation.  Tliere  are 


[The  author  acknowleitges  with  tbanla  tke 
helpful  cooperation  of  A.  L.  Ashby,  E.  Stun 
Sprague  and  I.  L.  Grimsbaw,  spccialiilo  ■ 
radio  law,  in  assenihling  factual  material  for 
this  article.] 


Turn  it  Around 


USED  SKYWRITING  PROMOTION 

Hie  New  York  Post,  four  days  be¬ 
fore  its  classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  was  to  be  inaugurated  on  Thurs¬ 
day,  proclaimed  what  it  termed  “a 
pledge  of  further  service  to  the  com¬ 
munity”  by  writing  its  basic  rate 
across  the  sky  above  lower  Manhat¬ 
tan.  While  spectators  in  the  streets 
viewed  the  message,  reporters  passed 
among  them  asking  their  opinions  of 
lower  rates. 
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AUTHORIZES  AD  BUDGET 

A  bill  authorizing  counties  to  ap¬ 
propriate  $5,000  yearly  for  advertising 
and  developing  their  attractions  and 
natural  resources  has  been  signed  by 
Gov.  Phil  LaFollette  of  Wisconsin. 
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MODERNIZATION  points  to  PICTURES 


IHow  Newspapers 

ARE 

MODERNIZING 
FOR  PROFITS  AND 
HOW  MORRILL 
CAN  HELP 


When  you  adopt  a 

NEW  TYPE  DRESS 

Aher  making  tests  and  surveying 
opinions  oi  readers  and  advertis- 
wrs,  many  publishers  are  install¬ 
ing  a  complete  new  type  dress  as  a 
lactor  in  their  1937  modernisation 
program.  Providing  greater  legi¬ 
bility  and  reducing  eye-strain,  the 
new  type  laces  result  in  longer 
leading  of  the  newspaper.  Thus 
they  facilitate  greater  response  to 
advertising  and  tend  to  encour¬ 
age  larger  linage  from  advertisers. 

Modernizing  type  dress  is  only 
Mie  phase  of  improving  legibility. 
To  insure  maximum  benefit  from 
expenditure  for  new  type,  use 
Morrill  Inks.  These  inks  assure  the 
smoother,  fuller  coverage  of  type¬ 
faces  and  sharper  printing  around 
edges  necessary  to  obtain  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  improved  legibility. 

When  you  modernise  type,  con¬ 
sider  modernising  your  ink.  Let 
the  Morrill  Service  Man  give  you 
bis  suggestions.  No  obligation. 


WIDE  WO»lD  PHOIOS 


.  . .  and  pictures  point  to  Morrill 


Today  your  readers  are  demanding 
more  pictures...beller  picmres...larger 
pictures . . .  pictures  printed  cleanly  and 
sharply,  showing  lull,  interesting  detail. 
Newspapers  with  an  aggressive  picture* 
policy  find  they  boost  circulation,  push 
linage  steadily  higher,  increase  adver¬ 
tisers'  results.  No  wonder  the  trend  toward 
MODERNIZATION  among  newspapers 
all  over  America  begins  with  pictures. 

You  can  depend  on  MORRILL  for  help 
in  giving  your  readers  better  pictures — 
for  Morrill  News  Inks  provide  smoother 
coverage  oi  halftone  dots,  cleaner  print¬ 
ing  around  the  dot  edges,  greater  bold¬ 


ness  in  darker  tones  and  clear  detail  in 
lighter  areas.  Morrill  Inks  mean  pictures 
that  are  clear  and  vivid,  with  the  sharp 
detail  that  instantly  catches  the  reader's 
interest. 

Put  your  picture  printing  problem  up 
to  Morrill  —  phone,  wire  or  write  the 
nearest  Morrill  branch  NOW.  There  is 
no  obligation,  of  course. 


LEADERSHIP  — 

Again  in  1936  Morrill  led  the  world  with 
the  greatest  tonnage  of  ink  sold  by  any 
manufacturer. 


MORRILL  INKS 

STANDARD  OF  THE  PRINTING  WORLD 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL  CO. 

Division  GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 

100  SIXTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


FACTORIES  O  Noiwood,  Mau. 
IIANCHES  O  Boston  .  ) 


Tacony,  Phila.,  Pa. 

.  Philadelphia 


Chicago,  III. 


San  Ftancisco,  Calii. 


Minneapolis  .  Fort  Worth  •  Los  Angelas  •  San  Francisco  *  Seattle 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  27 ,  1937 


HUMOR  TOPS  ADVENTURE  CARTOONS  the  tenth  anniversary  of  Lindbergh’s  at  Columbia  to  have  lunch  with  Gov  I 

tm  t.  m  flight  across  the  Atlantic;  May  21  IS  ernor  Johnston  of  South  Carnli«. 

IN  FORTUNE*S  POPULARITY  POLL  the  fifth  anniversary  of  Amelia  Ear-  and  at  Raleigh  to  see  Governor  Ho** 

- - -  hart’s  flight.  of  North  Carolina.  He  judged  fr^ 

Comparatively  Old  Timers  Predominate  —  Little  Orphan  Another  Bell  feature,  “Don  Wins-  his  observations  that  about  75%  of 

AnnI.,  13  Y..r.  Old,  Fir.t-AP  H«  We.kl,  Picture  2 

Page — Science  Service  Adds  By-Lines  U.S.N.R.,  is  to  go  on  the  air  daily  ex-  are  about  80%  opposed  to  it. 

-  cept  Saturday  and  Sunday  beginning  Subscribers  to  World  Feature  Stt. 

By  ROBERT  U.  BROWN  March  29  over  the  NBC-Red  network,  vice,  the  budget  service  issued  by 

''P  HE  April  issue  of  Fortune  pro-  said  that  the  Austrian  government  .  *  *„*  „  United  Feature  S^dicate,  will  r*. 

1  vides  a  slant  on  comic  vs.  adven-  used  two  weeks’  releases  of  it  to  float  A^ociated  Midwect  NE^^^PA-  reive  a  special  weekly  senes  of  ei^t 

ture  strips  in  its  quarterly  survey  a  bond  issue  which  was  over-sub-  per  Syndicate,  IW  N.  LaSalle  layouts  presen tmg  the  pictorial  hii- 
which  lists  the  14  most  popular  comic  scribed.  Chicago  h^  filed  incorporation  tory  of  the  ^encan  effort  in  th, 

strips.  Only  two  strictiy  adventure  Starting  release  on  May  1,  McClure  Delaware^  Of-  World  War,  enUtled  Lest  We  Forg«.' 

stri^  are  mentioned  and  a  surprising  already  has  about  20  newspapers  ficera  of  the  coi^raUon  are:  J.  Gray-  The  first  is  for  release  during  the 
nui^r  of  comparatively  old  timers  signed  up.”  “The  Boss”  is  a  short,  ro-  don  Rank  president;  Ra^ond  Naylor,  week  of  April  6,  twentieth  anmvers., 
are  in  the  running.  tund  character,  sUent.  drawn  much  on  vice-president;  F.  M.  Golbeck,  trea-  of  the  declaration  of  war  against  G*,. 

It  is  probably  only  fair  to  aU  con-  the  order  of  Soglow  s  Little  King.  Mr.  A'  Murphy,  .secre-  many  by  the  United  States, 

nected  with  cartoons  to  state  here  Bondy’s  artist  is  a  Viennese,  ‘“Tim,”  general  dirretor.  *  addv  Avcr^vr 

that  Fortune’s  survey,  though  prob-  who  is  expected  to  be  broufdit  to  t  i  i  .u  •  il  r  c™  '^***^1® 

ably  complete  as  far  as  it  went,  deals  America  within  a  year.  ^  SraviCE  in  Cleveland, 

only  with  the  choice  of  adults.  It  *  •  *  f  Nme  Old  Men,  which  now  on  vacation  in  Havana,  managsi 

neglects  to  treat  the  millions  of  chU-  ‘  ‘OCIENCE  TODAY,”  a  service  considerable  conhoversy  to  get  one  of  the  few  mte^iews  with 

dren  in  the  country  for  whom  the  O  that  has  been  issued  for  durmg  Represent  attack  on  the  Su-  Colonel  Batista,  the  Cuban  stron, 

comic  strips  are  primarily  prepared,  many  years  by  Science  Service  with-  "’ey'll  ^  «  v,  .  s 

“Little  Orphan  Annie,”  creat^  in  out  by-lines,  has  been  dressed  up  ^  ,Allen,  Wa^gton  Merry-Go-  Stalled  off  by  government  oflBcul, 
1924  (CmcAM  Tribune  -  New  York  into  a  daily  by-line  column.  The  six  ^0“”^  columnists  for  United  Fea-  or  two  days,  Grayson  went  to  the 

News  Syndicate),  took  first  place,  members  of  the  Science  Service  staff  tube  Syndicate,  have  yitten  a  series  largest  mili^  outpost  at  Colmta 

with  “Popeye,”  a  more  recent  comer,  now  take  regular  turns  at  interpret-  Supreme  Court  for  Coming  and  convmc^  the  sergeant  of  the 

1929  (Kmc  Features)  in  second  place,  ing  the  significant  developments  in  Sense  ^1^  Seventy-Nine  Old  g^d  that  it  w^  imperative  to  ^ 

According  to  the  survey  “  Dick  their  particular  field  of  science.  Men.  TJe  first  ap^ar^  m  the  Apri  Batista.  The  Colonel  received  t^ 

Tracy,”  1931  (Tribune-News)  is  the  General  science  wUl  be  handled  by  deals  wiA  the  h.stoij  o  writer  at  mili^  h^quarters  and 

most  popular  of  the  adventure  strips  Watson  Davis,  director  of  Science  Je  co^  m  much  the  same  attitude  of  with  Ae  md  of  mterpreters^G^ 
running  in  third  place  with  ““Dan  Service;  biology  and  geology  by  Dr.  bo^.  .  ,  n°V 

DumC  1933  (Publishers  Service)  Frank  Thone;  physics,  chemistry  and  ,  •  i  ^  ^  ®  ^ty  at 

in  eleventh  plare.  engineering  by  Robert  Potter;  psy-  the  O^^ber  of  C^merre  m  Tropical  Brewery  Grounds  in  Hi- 

Oldest  of  the  cartoon  strips  to  place,  cholog>-  and  psychiatry  by  Marjorie  A^erson,  S.  C.  Drivmg  from  Wa^  vana  with  the  sreret^y  of  interwr, 

fourth,  was  “Bringing  Up  Father”  Van  de  Water;  medicine  and  health  •*’Kton  to  Anderson.  Pearson  stopped  Col.  Manuel  Giminez  Lanier. 

(King)  created  in  1911.  ““The  by  Jane  Stafford;  and  archeology  and 

Gumps.”  (Tribune-News)  runs  in  anthropologj’  by  Elmily  C.  Davis, 
fifth  place  and  takes  second  honors  •  •  • 

for  age,  appearing  first  in  1917.  “Gaso-  DWIN  C.  MUSICK,  captain  of  the 
line  Alley,”  (Tribune-News)  1919,  ^  Pa"  American  clipper  ship  now 
has  second  place  for  age  and  placed  blazing  a  new  air  trail  across  the  Pa- 


surer;  and  David  A.  Murphy,  .secre-  many  by  the  United  States, 
tary  and  general  director.  *  *  • 

*  *  •  IJARRY  GRAYSON,  .sports  editor 

FOLLOWING  closely  upon  their  II  for  NEA  Service  in  Cleveland, 
book,  “‘Nine  Old  Men,”  which  now  on  vacation  in  Havana,  managed 
has  caused  considerable  controversy  to  get  one  of  the  few  interviews  with 


ert  S.  Allen,  “Washington  Merry-Go-  Stalled  off  by  government  oflBciali 
Round”  columnists  for  United  Fea-  for  two  days,  Grayson  went  to  die 


their  book.  got  his  story.  The  next  afternoon 

Drew  Pearson  last  week  spoke  be-  Batista  took  Grayson  to  a  party  at  the 
fore  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Tropical  Brewery  Groimds  in  Hi- 


twelfth  in  popularity.  Others  of  the  hi  New  Zealand,  again  is  writing 

comparatively  old  timers  to  be  men-  accounts  of  the  adventure  for  North 
tioned  were  “Tillie  the  Toiler”  (King)  American  Newspaper  Alliance.  Mu- 
1921,  which  placed  tenth,  and  “Moon  '^^ote  similar  eye-witness  stories 

Mullins.”  (Tribune-News)  1923.  which  NANA  when  he  was  chief  of  the 

placed  seventh.  clipper  ship  to  fly  the  Pacific  ■ 

Youngest  of  the  strips  to  place  were 

“Ln  Abner,”  (United  Feature  Syndi-  ^t  stories  concerning  the  pres- 

CATE)  1934.  ninth,  and  “Henry”  (King)  <^8^1  were  witten  before  the  ship 


1934,  thirteenth. 
“Blondie,”  (King) 


left  Alameda.  CaL,  and  were  supple¬ 
mented  by  articles  from  Honolulu 


sixth:  “Joe  Palooka,”  (McNaught  Kingm^  °fber  lant^g 

Syndicate)  1930.  placed  eighth;  Places  Stories  will  a^  be  dis^tched 
and  “Out  Our  Way,”  (Nea  Service) 


1922,  placed  fourteenth. 


Auckland  when  the  clipper  ship  lands 


Fortune  finds  that  although  only 
30.4  per  rent  of  the  nation’s  adults  *  ®  return  tnp.^  ^  ^ 


regularly  follow  a  columnist,  and 


al^^^o^to-^ali  of  thore  ^  mi;  A  in  the  aviation  field.  Bell 

who  is  nationaUy  known,  about  51.4  ^  “  f*®*"**"®  ^ 

per  cent  of  adults  have  a  favorite  ^  a  mo-column  panel  fea- 


comic  strip. 


ture  called  “Today  in  Aviation.” 

The  author,  Charles  J.  Bauer,  avia- 


duuiui,  v^iiiiries  a.  oauer,  avia- 

^  •”  tion  editor  of  the  Dayton  (O.)  Daily 

ly  known  entertainment  characters  m  „  .  .  \  -  u 

the  United  States,”  Fortune  states.  ^P®"‘  research 


field  with  a  weekly  “Picture  Show,” 
which  is  devoted  each  time  to  one  or 
two  individual  subjects.  The  page  is 
matted. 

The  first  page  was  used  to  show 
how  London  would  prepare  to  defend 
itself  against  an  air  raid.  The  pho¬ 
tographs  were  made  during  recent 
“rehearsals”  of  air  raid  defenses. 
This  week’s  page  was  used  to  depict 
the  life  of  John  L.  Lewis,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Industrial  Or¬ 
ganization,  together  with  a  short  se¬ 
ries  on  American  beauty  shops.  A 
terse  write-up  of  the  feature  is  re¬ 
leased  with  each  page.  Approximate¬ 
ly  35  papers  are  using  the  pages. 

*  •  • 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate  has 
secured  American  rights  to  a 
European  comic  strip,  "The  Boss,” 
created  by  Dr.  Julius  Bondy,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  of  the  Vienna  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Vienna  Echo. 

The  strip  has  been  running  abroad 
for  about  a  year  and  a  half  and  it  is 


and  has  arranged  the  series  to  pre-  i 
sent  the  most  outstanding  flight  or  I 


Sell  to  Moline  •  Rock  Island 

FARM  IMPLEMENT  CAPITAL 

of  the  World 


Great,  all-time 
employment  record 
with  increased  wages* 
in  Moline. Rock  Island- 
Farm  Implement 


Bt/Goy  TIRES  WONT  SELL  HERE! 


Sponsoring  newspapers  which  invite  requests  for  market  information  in  the  areas  covered  by  their  circulations: 


:^Albany  Evening  News  (E) 
vAlhany  Knickerbocker  Press  (MAS) 
Amsterdam  Recorder  Democrat  (E) 
Auburn  Cltisen  Advertiser  (E) 

Batavia  News  (E) 

Binghamton  Press  (E) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (M) 

Buffalo  Courier-Express  (S) 

Corning  Evening  leader  (E) 

Cortland  Standard  (E) 

Dunkirk  Observer  (E) 

=Elmira  Star  Oasette  &  Advertiser  (BUiE) 
uElmira  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
tPreeport-Hemp stead  Nassau  Review  (E) 
Geneva  Times  (E) 

Oloversvllle  Si  Johnstown  Herald 
&  Leader-Republican  (MAE) 


Herkimer  Telegram  (E) 

:^Ithaca  Journal  News  (E) 

Jamestown  Evening  Journal  (E) 
Jamestown  Morning  Post  (H) 
Kingston  Daily  Freeman  (E) 

Little  Falls  Times  (E) 

Lockport  Dnion-Sun  &  Journal  (E) 
-i-Lynbrook-Hempstead  Nassau  Star  (E) 
t-Malone  Telegram  (E) 

’’Mamaroneck  Times  (E) 

•Mt.  Vernon  Argus  (E) 
nNewburgh-Beacon  News  (E) 

*New  Rochelle  Standard  Star  (E) 
Norwich  Sun  (E) 

Niagara  Falls  Oasette  (E) 
;;:Ogdensburg  Journal  (E) 

Oneonta  Star  (M) 

*08sining  Citisen  Register  (E) 


Port  Jervis  Union  Oasette  (E) 

♦Port  Chester  Item  (E) 

Poughkeepsie  Star  &  Eagle  News  (E&M) 
♦PeekskiU  Star  (E) 
r:Bochester  Times  Union  (E) 

^Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  (MAS) 
Rome  Sentinel  (E) 
r.Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  (E) 
Schenectady  Union  Star  (E) 

Syracuse  Post  Standard  (MAS) 
♦Tarrytown  News  (E) 

SThe  Troy  Record  (M) 

jlThe  Troy  Times  Record  (£) 

iutica  Observer-Dispatch  (E&S) 

^Utlca  Press  (H) 

♦White  Plains  Reporter  (E) 

♦Yonkers  Herald-Statesman  (E) 


(E)  Evening  newspapers.  (M)  Morning  newspapers.  (S)  Sunday  newspapers.  ♦  Westchester  newspapers  sold  in  combination, 
f  Nassau  County  (Met.  L.  I.)  newspapers  sold  in  combination,  t  Gannett  Newspapers,  Inc.  §  Sold  in  combination  only. 
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HOME -MARKET  NEWSPAPERS 


TIN  the  appeal  for  the  advertiser's  dollar,  one 
classification  of  markets  seems  to  have  heen 
overlooked — the  receptivity  of  a  market  to  new 
ideas.  Communities  that  hold  fast  to  the  old  ways 
are  better  prospects  for  buggy  tires  than  balloon 
tires.  But  communities  that  welcome  new 
methods  give  a  rousing  and  profitable  reception  to 
up-to-date  products.  First  in  line  for  new  im¬ 


provements,  new  merchandise  is  New  York  State. 
Influenced  to  its  farthest  border-line  by  New 
York  City,  the  Empire  State  is  more  open  to 
suggestion,  more  eager  for  time-saving  devices, 
healthier  foods  and  more  efficient  products.  The 
Home-Market  Newspapers  listed  below  deliver 
profitable  territories.  Write  these  dailies  for  full 
information  concerning  the  markets  they  cover. 
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The  LABOR  ASSIGNMENT 


By  HARRY  R.  CALKINS 


Manufacturers’  Peace  Plan 

industrial  peace  plan  of  the 
i  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  sponsored  by  C.  M.  Colby,  re¬ 
ceived  generous  space  throughout  the 
country,  according  to  James  Selvage, 
public  relations  director,  indicating 
widespread  interest  in  any  remedy  for 
the  current  sitdown  malady.  It’s  edi¬ 
torial  support,  however,  was  modest— 
probably  because  many  editors  expect 
that  the  magic  formula,  when  it 
emerges,  will  come  from  a  less  inter¬ 
ested  source  than  either  employers  or 
unionists. 

The  proposal  for  appointment  of 
Federal  commissions,  empowered  to 
subpoena  evidence  and  publish  the 
facts  in  labor  disputes,  found  favor  in 
many  quarters.  This  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  success  of  medi¬ 
ation  acts  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Switz¬ 
erland  and  other  countries,  all  of 
which  have  been,  in  some  measure, 
patterned  after  the  32-year-old  Aus¬ 
tralian  Industrial  Arbiti-ation  system. 
Public  opinion  has  always  been  very 
potent  in  bringing  about  reasonable 
strike  settlements. 

A  weakness  of  the  plan,  noted  by 
such  commentators  as  Gen.  Hugh 
Johnson,  is  the  limiting  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  law’s  application  to  disputes 
which  directly  affect  interstate  com¬ 
merce  or  “substantially  or  directly  en¬ 
danger  the  economic  safety  of  the 
nation.” 

But  the  provision  that  would  arouse 
enraged  opposition  of  all  labor  leaders 
is  the  one  prohibiting  a  strike  or  lock¬ 
out  until  30  days  after  the  close  of  an 
investigation.  Anyone  familiar  with 
the  mental  processes  of  labor  leaders 
knows  that  they  would  flout  such  a 
law.  In  the  first  place,  they  know 
that  strikes  must  be  called  at  the  right 
psychological  moment  if  workers  are 
to  be  brought  out  in  the  desired  fight¬ 
ing  spirit.  In  most  cases  delay  would 
be  fatal  to  the  purpose.  Old,  well- 
disciplined  unions,  like  the  railway 
brotheriioods,  mi^t  wait  for  the  zero 
hour  in  good  order,  but  there  are  few 
of  that  type. 

In  the  second  place,  no  organizer 
would  willingly  give  the  employer 
such  a  breathing  spell  to  mobilize 
strikebreakers.  The  purpose  of  a 
strike  is  to  embarrass  the  boss  as 
acutely  as  possible  and  bring  him  to 
his  knees.  Telegraphing  the  punch 
30  days  ahead  to  let  the  boss  pile  up  a 
production  surplus  and  prepare  for 
the  siege  can  have  no  part  in  labor’s 
plans. 

As  a  gesture  toward  mediation  the 
N.  A.  of  M.  proposal  has  its  points. 
As  a  practical  plan  it  would  require 
some  tinkering  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

•  •  * 

Filene  Has  a  Cure 

Eklward  A.  Filene,  well-known  Bos¬ 
ton  Liberal,  in  a  letter  to  Editor  & 
Publisher,  opposes  the  Australian  in¬ 
dustrial  court  plan  as  a  model  for 
legislation  in  this  country,  but  offers 
a  suggestion  of  his  own. 

"We  may  prevent  strikes  by  law,  as 
they  are  prevented  in  Germany  and 
Italy  today,”  writes  Mr.  Filene,  “but 
no  one  will  claim  that  industrial  peace 
has  been  achieved  in  either  of  those 
countries.  Industrial  peace  can  be 
achieved  only  if  labor  is  fully  and  effi¬ 
ciently  employed  and  if  it  is  paid  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  capacity  to  produce 
when  working  with  modem  machinery 
and  under  modem  scientific  manage¬ 
ment  .  .  .  The  ending  of  the  war,  in 
fact  rests  with  us  employers.  Let  us 
organize  on  a  nation-wide  scale  for 
the  definite  purpose  of  making  wages 
high  enough  to  provide  an  adequate 
market  for  the  capacity  product  of 


American  industry,  and  Labor  will  co¬ 
operate  one  hundred  per  cent.  This  is 
not  because  workers  are  more  high- 
minded,  more  unselfish  or  more  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  than  others.  It  is  only 
because  they  want  the  highest  wages 
which  can  profitably  be  paid,  and  only 
such  nation-wide  coordination  and 
cooperation  will  make  this  po.ssible.” 
•  *  • 

A  Petulant  Pilgrim 

The  other  occupant  of  a  corporation 
reception  room  grinned  at  me  at  I  sat 
down. 

“I  hope,”  he  said,  “that  you  didn’t 
expect  to  walk  right  in  there  and 
transact  your  business  without  a  de¬ 
cent  period  of  waiting.” 

"What  do  you  mean?” 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  I  guess  I’m  just 
fed  up  on  this  heel-cooling  business.” 

A  sympathetic  observation  elicited 
bis  grievance: 

“I’m  a  plant  manager  from  the  mid¬ 
dle  west.  I  came  to  New  York  to 
spend  two  days,  expecting  to  finish  my 
business  the  first  day  and  use  the 
other  to  look  up  old  friends.  I’ve  been 
here  eight  days,  have  attended  three 
luncheons,  two  conferences  and  some 
cocktail  parties,  but  my  business  still 
waits.  I  get  the  impression  that  New 
Yorkers  delight  in  posing  as  hard- 
driven  executives  and  wasting  each 
other’s  time.  They  get  to  work  at  ten, 
rush  to  a  conference,  take  two  hours 
for  lunch  and  then  drop  into  their 
offices  to  see  that  the  secretaries  have 
answered  the  mail,  and  call  it  a  day. 

“If  you  want  to  see  one  of  them  you 
must  catch  him  on  the  run  or  date 
him  up  in  advance  for  one  of  those 
nice,  long,  talky  luncheons. 

‘T’ve  been  pretty  sore  about  these 
sitdown  strikes  but  after  a  week 
among  the  big  shots’  of  industry  and 
commerce.  I’m  coming  to  think  the 
workers  are  being  pretty  moderate. 
The  sitdown  is  an  old  story  down  here. 

"The  labor  situation  in  our  business 
is  serious,  but  I  find  no  furrowed 
brows  in  New  York.  They  ‘confer¬ 
ence’  on  it.  If  things  go  wrong  they 
will  pass  the  buck  around  imtil  some¬ 
body  hides  it.  If  things  go  right  every¬ 
body  will  lay  it  to  some  bright  remark 
he  made  in  conference.  It’s  a  great 
game  because  nobody  can  lose,  except 
some  of  us  out  there  in  the  plants. 
And  perhaps  the  stockholders.  This 
is  not  the  office  of  my  outfit  or  I 
wouldn’t  be  popping  off  like  this — 
perhaps  I  shouldn’t  be,  anyway.  But 
it’s  all  very,  very  exasperating.” 

The  irritated  visitor  was  being  un¬ 
fair,  of  course,  but  his  plaint  may  be  a 
bit  enlightening  at  that.  The  divided 
authority  in  great  producing  corpora¬ 
tions  makes  them  rather  unwieldy  ad- 
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versaries  for  opportunistic  labor  or¬ 
ganizers  who,  having  nothing  to  lose 
and  apparently  no  responsibility  under 
the  law,  can  and  do  strike  .swiftly  and 
ruthlessly. 

«  «  * 

“Big  Six”  Action  No  Surprise 

New  York  Typographical  Union 
"Big  Six”  surprised  no  informed  ob¬ 
server  when  it  voted  to  support  the 
C.  I.  O.  against  its  own  parent  body, 
the  A.  F.  of  L.  It  has  been  swinging 
to  the  left  for  many  months  and  in 
this  action  it  was  only  supporting  the 
stand  of  Charles  P.  Howard,  interna¬ 
tional  president.  Leaders  of  the  mili¬ 
tant  majority  in  the  local  say  it  is 
ready  to  go  further  and  vote  for  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  industrial  union  in 
the  newspaper  business.  However, 
Mr.  Howard  advised  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  last  November  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  making  such  a  proposal 
and,  anyway,  “Big  Six”  has  never 
been  a  tellwether  in  the  I.T.U. 

PUBLISHER  ARRESTED 

Members  of  the  staff  of  the  newly 
organized  Financial  Observer,  Wall 
Street  publication,  last  week  learned 
their  publisher,  who  had  been  operat¬ 
ing  as  John  Bruce  Heath,  was  in 
reality  John  Neville,  an  ex-convict 
sought  in  Boston  in  connection  with 
a  Ponzi  scheme  that  is  said  to  have 
taken  in  more  than  $100,000.  Neville 
admitted  his  identity  to  police  short¬ 
ly  after  his  arrest  in  Greenwich  Vil¬ 
lage.  On  the  staff  were  Ralph  West 
Robey,  former  New  York  Evening 
Post  financial  editor,  who  was  editor; 
Harry  L.  Selden,  managing  editor, 
formerly  an  associate  editor  of  News 
Week  and  Literary  Digest,  and  a  list 
of  prominent  financial  writers.  Pub¬ 
lication  was  suspended  when  one  of 
Neville’s  checks  was  returned. 


COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  BONOS 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Apixr 
Company,  publisher  of  the  Comntr. 
vial  Appeal,  has  offered  for  sale  a  fe 
500,000  bond  debenture  carrying  4i| 
per  cent  interest  and  redeemable  with! 
in  15  years.  Net  proceeds  from  thi  ' 
sale  will  be  used  for  redemption 
1.  1937,  of  $1,866,600  principal  amoun', 
of  61-2  per  cent  15-year  gold  deben. 
tures  of  Memphis  Appeal,  Inc.,  fg, 
payment  April  1,  1937,  of  $315j)j(| 
principal  amount  of  notes  payable  to 
trustees  of  the  Minnesota  &  Ontario 
Paper  Company  and  for  payment  of 
$104,000  of  notes  to  the  Ford  Motor 
Company  in  connection  with  the  pur! 
chase  of  the  newspaper  plant 
paper  became  Scripps-Howard  prop, 
erty  in  October,  1936. 

CARTOONISTS,  ‘JUDGE’  SIGN 

The  Cartoonists  Guild  of  Americ, 
signed  a  contract  March  19  vritl 
Monte  Bourjaily,  publisher  of 
magazine.  Under  the  terms  the  mau- 
agement  recognizes  the  guild  as  th 
bargaining  agent  for  the  cartoonisu 
and  establishes  a  minimum  of  $20  for 
“gag”  drawings  and  $5  for  “spots.’ 
The  contract  also  provides  for  pay¬ 
ment  within  two  weeks  after  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  material  for  publicatior. 

It  is  effective  for  one  year. 

RETAINS  CONSERVATION  POST 

J.  L.  Horne,  Jr.,  publisher,  Rodry 
Mount  (N.  C.)  Telegram,  has  re- 
signed  as  a  member  of  the  Nortii 
Carolina  Rural  Electrification  Au¬ 
thority  but  retains  his  position  wiA 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Con¬ 
servation  and  Development.  He  has 
held  both  posts  for  some  time  but  be¬ 
cause  of  a  recent  ruling  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  can  hold  two  State  jobs  at  the 
same  time  Mr.  Horne  decided  to  re¬ 
linquish  the  REA  job.  ' 
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During  a  year  when  traffic  death  totals  were  increasing  throughout  the 
country,  these  six  cities  demonstrated  how  effectively  they  could  decrease 
the  death  rate  in  their  respective  communities.  Each  was  outstanding  among 
cities  of  simi  lar  size.  Hats  off  to  these  cities  for  their  well-rounded  safety 
programs,  and  for  the  results  which  they  achieved  in  1936. 


New  York  City 

Ueduocd  traffics  deaths  I'-i  per  cent  from 
IDIti).  Fewer  eliild  fatalities  than  for  la 
years.  Lowest  traifie  death  total,  all 
a^es,  since  Showed  decrease  of 

5S'-2  in  child  injuries. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

(’lit  traffic  deaths  from  <S7  in  to 

li)  in  19d(>.  Fliminat(‘<l  ‘*lajj;-fixin<i[.” 

Established  strict,  selective  enforce¬ 
ment  projfram  aimc<l  at  drunken  driv- 
inj*,  reckless  driving',  and  speeding. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Reduced  traffic  deaths  41  j)er  cent  from 
IJkka,  thus  establishing  death  rate  of 
11.0  per  100, 0(K)  ])opulation  compared 
with  national  rate  of  17.8.  Plstablished 
compulsor>'  auto  inspeertion. 

Every  father,  every  mother,  every  husband, 
these  and  other  cities  where  sincere  and  intelligent  efforts  are  being  made  to  prevent  deaths 
and  injuries. 


tP 


tP 


Jackson,  Mich. 

(hit  traffii?  deaths  aO  per  cent  from 
19.85.  The  city  conducted  an  extensive 
traffic  survey,  trained  its  officers  in 
safety  work,  improved  accident  report¬ 
ing  and  traffic  engineering. 


West  New  York,  N.  J. 

Achieved  100  per  cent  reduction  in 
traffic  accident  deaths.  Largest  city  in 
country  with  fatality-free  record  in 
198().  (’ity  assigned  half  its  police  forc*e 
to  traffic  safetv  work. 


tP 


Wilmette,  III. 


Keduceil  traffic  accident  deaths  100  j)er 
cent,  in  juries  .81  per<*ent,and  accidents 
10  j)er  cent.  An  official  reports:  “The 
local  undertaker  this  year  donated  his 
ambulance  to  the  police  department.’* 


every  wife  is  grateful  to  the  administrations  of 
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with  the  Texas  school  tragedy  pictures?* 


eously  with  The  AP  news  stories? 


anything  approaching  it? 


new  picture  coverage  day?* 


Wirephoto  subscriber. 


A  Wirephoto  sending  apparatus  in 
the  office  of  an  AP  member  near¬ 
est  the  scene  of  the  tragedy  sent 
the  pictures  even  as  the  running 
word  story  was  being  transmitted. 
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E  D  I 

NO  NEWS  FUNNEL 

RESIDENT  ROOSEVELT  once  referred  to 
the  proposed  central  information  bureau  of 
the  Federal  government  as  a  “brainstorm,” 
according  to  Arthur  Krock’s  article  in  the  current 
Public  Opinion  Quarterly,  but  for  all  that  the  idea 
still  lives  in  some  Washin^n  circles.  It  is  soberly* 
viewed  by  Mr.  Krock  as  a  definite  menace  of 
complete  control  over  news  of  governmental  ac¬ 
tivity,  an  extension  of  the  “channel  publicity  sys¬ 
tem”  that  has  ah-eady  cut  off  the  direct  access  of 
the  press  to  news  of  all  except  major  departments 
of  the  government. 

The  threat  is  unquestionably  present.  Wash¬ 
ington’s  activities  are  now  so  multifarious  that 
even  the  largest  news  bureaus  are  not  able  to 
cover  them  in  detail  without  the  assistance  of 
departmental  press  officers,  and  the  large  bureaus 
have  many  times  the  personnel  that  was  con- 
.sidered  sufficient  ten  years  ago.  Up  to  now,  com¬ 
petent  news  men  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting 
any  information  they  wanted.  Most  of  the  press 
officials  are  trained  newspapermen,  who  do  not 
share  the  antipathy  of  some  department  chiefs 
toward  free  reporting  of  departmental  projects 
and  accomplishments.  There  has  been  plenty  of 
propaganda,  which  newspapers  are  free  to  accept 
or  reject,  but  only  occasional  and  abortive  at¬ 
tempts  at  censorship. 

Mr.  Krock  and  many  others  have  objected  to 
the  over-free  use  of  “off-the-record"  revelations, 
which  effectively  tie  the  hands  of  the  news- 
seeker.  This  is  a  device  which  has  grown  im¬ 
perceptibly  since  the  development  of  presidential 
press  conferences  in  the  Wilson  administration — 
a  wholly  admirable  device  if  its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  news  background  on  important  situations, 
but  an  effective  shackle  on  newspapermen  who 
pride  themselves  on  keeping  confidences.  Once 
the  privilege  of  the  White  House  Spokesman,  it 
has  been  inherited  from  that  ghost  by  almost 
every  official  who  talks  to  the  correspondents.  Its 
abuse  is  bound  to  have  unpleasant  consequences. 
Correction  may  come  when  its  application  is  at¬ 
tempted  to  some  story  too  dynamic  for  such  arti¬ 
ficial  restraints,  and  charges  of  broken  confidence 
bring  both  press  and  officialdom  to  realize  that  it 
is  only  a  device  and  not  a  principle  of  conduct. 

There  are  enough  subtle  restrictions  on  Wash¬ 
ington  reporting,  aside  from  the  physical  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  job.  Ejection  of  a  central  informatiof. 
bureau  would  be  one  too  many,  and  unless  the 
temper  of  the  press  and  people  has  gone  com¬ 
pletely  flabby,  it  should  have  disastrous  results 
for  its  jxilitical  architects. 


DESIGN  FOR  PICTURES 

WORD  of  encouragement  is  due  the  picture 
editors  who  have  dared  to  depart  from  the 
traditional  square  and  round  layout  of 
newspaper  illustrations.  “Stream-lining,”  the  in¬ 
accurate  designation  for  graceful  design,  has  been 
late  in  reaching  the  newspaper  page,  largely  be¬ 
cause  custom  and  competition  are  major  con¬ 
trolling  forces  in  newspaper  operations.  Elconomy 
also  retarded  the  application  of  design  principles 
to  newspaper  make-iq),  since  engravers  and  com¬ 
positors  don’t  like  irregular  layouts  and  few  edi¬ 
tors  will  give  the  time  necessary  to  make  them 
completely  beautiful  and  effective. 

Especially  well  done  in  the  new  technique  is 
the  Sunday  magazine  section  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  departs  radically  from  time-honored 
practice.  Cuts  are  swept  in  wide  semi-circles 
across  a  full  four-column  page,  or  even  across 
facing  pages.  Long  rectangles  bleed  across  the 
center  margin.  Diagonals  of  hairline  white  sep¬ 
arate  subjects,  relate  their  interest,  and  conserve 
space.  Captions  are  frequently  stripped  in  re¬ 
verse  on  the  face  of  cuts.  Complicated  run¬ 
arounds  of  the  old  magazine  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  type  are  avoided.  Instinctively  or  by  intent, 
the  editors  have  obeyed  the  laws  of  dynamic 
symmetry  and  the  result  pleases  without  startling. 
It  is  a  progressive  step,  in  line  with  and  ahead 
of  the  type  changes  that  many  newspapers  have 
made  recently,  and  lends  itself  well  to  employ¬ 
ment  of  color.  The  cost,  compared  with  the  result, 
cannot  be  great. 


HE  privilege  will  never  be  oiu's,  of  course, 
but  we  should  enjoy  sitting  in  the  councils 
of  the  Northern  California  Newspaper 
Guild  for  one  evening  at  least.  The  executive 
council,  we  suppose,  comprises  ten  or  a  dozen 
gentlemen  who  can  do  a  job  on  any  newspaper 
assignment,  lead  normal  home  lives,  take  an  occa¬ 
sional  drink,  and  keep  up  a  lively  conversation. 
Fine,  sociable,  good-humored  chaps  —  until  they 
pass  the  portals  of  the  Guild  chamber. 

Perhaps  the  council  room  is  haunted  by  the 
shades  of  the  soldiers  and  friars  of  Spain,  with 
the  cross  of  God  in  one  hand  and  the  sword  of 
Peter  in  the  other,  offering  a  grim  alternative  to 
the  pagan  natives.  “Accept  our  faith  or  die  the 
death  of  the  damned  in  your  own.”  Certainly, 
we  have  never  noted  an  organization  of  news¬ 
paper  people,  or  any  industrial  group,  which  re¬ 
garded  so  solemnly  its  mission. 

Last  week,  our  San  Francisco  correspondent  re¬ 
ported  the  council’s  recommended  blacklist  of  a 
United  Press  employe  who  rejected  the  Guild’s 
practice  and  placed  his  loyalty  to  his  employer 
above  his  obligation  to  the  Guild.  His  sentence 
is  that  he  be  forever  barred  from  membership  in 
any  Guild  unit. 

For  investigating  and  reporting  this  situation, 
our  San  Francisco  correspondent  has  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  Guild  Inquisitors.  The  solemn 
tribunal  has  decreed  that  he.  in  expiation  of  his 
sins,  be  hereafter  refused  any  news  of  NCNG 
activities.  His  report,  which  was  in  the  main  a 
quotation  of  the  UP  employe’s  comments,  is  de¬ 
nounced  as  biased  and  not  true,  without  speci¬ 
fications. 

No  more  than  passing  mention  need  be  made 
of  the  fact  that  no  correspondent  of  this  publica¬ 
tion  has  ever  received  orders  to  slant  any  story, 
and  that  every  possible  care  is  taken  in  this  office 
to  prevent  the  coloring  or  warping  of  news.  The 
Guild’s  activities  have  been  completely  and  im¬ 
partially  reported  at  all  times,  without  regard  to 
editorial  policy — a  fact  which  Guild  officers  and 
members  have  recognized.  No  departure  was  made 
from  this  principle  in  reporting  the  blacklisting 
episode. 

The  performance  was  ridiculous,  and  needed 
no  embellishment  by  reporter  or  editor  to  make 
clear  its  solemn  asininity.  The  attempt  to  pun¬ 
ish  a  correspondent  by  cutting  him  off  from  a 
source  of  news  that  he  does  not  need  is  even 
more  solemnly  ludicrous. 

It’s  time  that  the  competent  and  level-headed 
people  in  the  Guild  took  stock  of  their  leadership 
and  of  their  associates.  The  reckless,  childishly 
petulant,  and  potentially  destructive  attitude  that 
leaders  have  maintained  toward  employers  and 
toward  criticism  may  win  a  few  partial  victories, 
but  it  is  no  foundation  for  an  organization  of  edi¬ 
torial  people.  It  does  not  represent  the  thinking  of 
the  men  and  women  who  write  and  edit  2.000 
daily  newspapers. 

They  do  not  want  strikes,  they  don't  consider 
themselves  part  of  the  Spanish  civil  war,  they 
keep  their  private  politics  to  themselves,  and  they 
don’t  write  comic  valentine  sentences  of  banish¬ 
ment  and  Coventry  against  people  who  disagree 
with  them. 

The  Guild  has  a  long  way  to  go  in  growing  up 
to  them. 


I  A.  E 

I.  P.  SKYROCKET 

NTERNA'nONAL  PAPER  COMPANY  threw 
a  whizzing  skyrocket  into  publishing  circles 
with  its  announcement,  nine  months  early 
of  a  17  per  cent  increase  in  its  1938  newsprint 
price.  It  may  be  a  trial  balloon  to  test  news¬ 
paper  sentiment;  or  it  may  have  coincided  witk 
last  week’s  proposed  reduction  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion’s  divid«id  arrearage  by  $40,000,000  and  a 
cut  of  $29,000,000  in  its  capitalization,  both  of 
which  have  to  be  approved  by  the  shareholders. 
Certainly,  if  the  company  could  establish  its  $50 
price,  there  should  be  profits  available  for  divi¬ 
dends  on  the  dehydrated  .securities. 

It  is  not  within  reason  that  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  will  accept  the  company’s  value  on  its 
1938  product.  Admitting  that  present  prices  of 
newsprint  are  too  low,  and  have  been  too  low  for 
several  years,  to  provide  a  fair  return  on  the 
manufacturers’  investment,  a  one-step  “up”  of 
17^  per  cent  cannot  be  assumed  without  putting 
most  newspapers  into  the  unhappy  state  of  most 
paper  manufacturers.  While  the  average  of  1929- 
1934  newsprint  prices  was  about  $54  per  ton, 
newspaper  revenues  have  not  yet  returned  to  the 
average  of  those  years,  and  will  not  by  the  end 
of  1937.  Labor  costs  of  newspapers,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  now  close  to  the  1929-19.30  peak,  with 
further  rises  in  prospect. 

It  is  not  within  reason,  either,  that  the  news¬ 
print  industry  should  be  compelled  to  remain 
in  the  dungeon  of  its  own  economic  sins.  All 
authorities  within  the  industry  are  agreed  that 
ordinary  capital  charges  cannot  be  met  at  present 
prices  and  that  reserves  for  future  contingencies 
have  been  completely  neglected  for  .several  years 
past.  That  cannot  go  on.  A  sick  newsprint  in¬ 
dustry  is  no  asset  to  newspaper  publishers.  A  sick 
newspaper  industry  multiplies  the  ills  of  the  paper 
manufacturers.  A  happy  mean  must  be  found, 
to  give  the  paper  mills  a  fairer  return  on  their 
capital,  without  dislocating  the  economy  of  news¬ 
paper  publication.  Eight  months  remain  before 
1938  prices  become  effective.  They  should  be  used 
for  fair-minded  discussion. 


(E)TAOIN 

The  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  ranked  it  fifth 
in  their  primitive  alphabets  and  almost  all 
other  literal  systems  gave  it  .similar  place. 
English,  as  she  is  spelt,  makes  “e”  the  most  com¬ 
mon  letter  in  the  language,  puts  it  at  the  head  of 
the  linotype  keyboard,  the  most  successful  spot 
on  typewriters,  and  literary  folk  regard  it  gen¬ 
erally  as  an  old  and  well-worn  friend. 

Comes  now  one  Einest  Vincent  Wright,  Boston- 
educated  and  a  veteran  U.  S.  Army  musician, 
with  a  50,000-word  novel  containing  not  one 
single  “e.”  He  got  the  idea  from  an  e-less  four 
stanza  composition  that  won  brief  fame  as  a  stunt. 
Four  months  and  30  days  were  consumed  in  find¬ 
ing  words  and  abbreviations  that  smacked  not  at 
all  of  “e,”  says  the  AP,  whose  writer  foimd  the 
story  amazingly  smooth,  with  continuity  of  jJoi 
and  almost  classic  clarity. 

Incidentally,  this  anonymous  AP  writer  in  Los 
Angeles  should  share  the  Wright  fame  for  writing 
d  half-column  account  of  the  novel — without  once 
resorting  to  a  word  containing  the  taboo  letter. 
He  did  his  stint  in  considerably  less  than  four 
months  and  30  days,  and  if  there  is  any  glory  to 
be  had  from  writing  a  story  with  the  “e”  bar  tied 
down,  let’s  pass  it  around.  We’ll  waive  our  share. 
Newspaper  work  would  not  be  the  same  with¬ 
out  those  occasionally  illuminating  lines  “ctaoin 
shrdlu.” 


FOR  OVER.EAGER  SCRIBES 

HERE  is  a  story  of  a  Frenchman  who,  hav¬ 
ing  been  three  weeks  here,  proposed  to 
write  a  book  on  England;  who,  after  three 
months,  found  that  he  was  not  quite  ready;  and 
who,  after  three  years,  concluded  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  it. 

Herbert  Spencer, 
in  “Study.” 
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Hersunaltt 


C’lEORGE  B.  LONGAN,  president 
1  and  general  manager,  Kanaan 
City  Star,  and  Mrs.  Longan  have  re¬ 
turned  from  a  vacation  at  Miami 
Beach.  With  them  part  of  winter 
were  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Dale  Bero- 
nius;  Mr.  Beronius,  a  staff  artist  on 
the  star,  and  their  grandson,  George 
Longan  Beronius.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Longan’s  youngest  daughter,  Geor- 
^tte,  was  married  to  William  L.  Hug¬ 
gins,  Jr.,  at  Miami  Beach. 

E.  G.  Smith,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  Quebec  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
graph.  has  returned  from  a  cruise  to 
the  West  Indies,  Venezuela  and  Pan¬ 
ama.  He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Smith  and  his  sister.  Miss  M.  Smith 
of  England. 

Don  S.  Ellias,  vice-president,  Ashe- 
eille  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  is  in 
Washington,  attending  the  senate 


Jacob  Goodman  and  Son,  Martin, 

Cooperate  On  Covington  Daily 

C^UVINGTON,  Va.,  location  of  one  Industrial  Conpiission,  necessitating 
of  the  most  important  units  of  his  absence  from  his  desk  much  of 
the  West  Virginia  Paper  and  Pulp  the  time.  Mr.  Goodman  was  again 

given  complete  charge,  and  it  is  said 
that  upon  his  return  the  Major 
boasted  that  his  newspaper  was  bet¬ 
ter  off  financially  than  when  he  had 
left.  In  addition  to  publishing  the 
Covington  daily  edition,  the  Virginian 
also  publishes  an  edition  especially 
for  nearby  Hot  Springs,  famous  re¬ 
sort 

Taking  an  active  part  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association,  Mr.  Goodman 
has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Press  Club  since  1912,  and  is  a 
prominent  Mason.  Prior  to  going  to 
Covington,  he  worked  for  a  short  time 
on  the  Baltimore  Morning  American 


Jacob  i..  < hhioma.n  Martin  U  .  Coodman 


judiciary  hearings  on  the  President’s  Company,  as  well  as  a  large  rayon  and  Morning  Su^  and  in  New  York  on 
'  -  plant,  has  one  of  the  leading  small  the  Herald  and  the  Times.  His  entire 


supreme  court  reform  proposals. 

Edmund  F.  Jewell,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher,  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Union- 
Leader,  is  handling  publicity  on  a 
drive  sponsored  by  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Society  for  Crippled  Children, 
to  provide  treatment  for  3,000  crippled 
children.  He  is  a  director  of  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

Robert  Lathan,  editor,  Asheville 
(N.  C.)  Citizen,  and  Edwin  J.  Bjork- 
man,  book  review  editor,  Asheville 
Times,  have  been  elected  to  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Civic  Music  Association  board 
of  directors. 

Col.  Henry  W.  Shoemaker,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Tribune,  entered 
several  books,  including  a  copy  of 


afternoon  dailies,  in  the  state,  the 
Virginian.  Much  of  the  success  of 
this  paper  is  due  to  the  efficient  man¬ 
agement,  initiative  and  energy  of 
Jacob  L.  Goodman,  who  recently  has 
had  associated  with  him  in  the  news 
department,  his  son,  Martin  William 
Goodman. 

Going  to  Covington  from  Baltimore 
in  1914.  Jacob  Goodman  was  made 
business  manager  in  1916,  and  later 


life  has  been  spent  in  the  printing  and 
publishing  btisiness. 

Mr.  Goodman  is  a  past  president  of 
the  Covington-Hot  Springs  Rotary 
Club. 

Martin  William  Goodman,  21  years 
old,  has  been  associated  with  his 
father  for  five  years,  first  as  a  re¬ 
porter,  then  as  sports  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  editor.  He  was  graduated 


They  knew 
eight  days 
before 


The  nature  uf  the  President's 
February  5  message  to  Congress 
was  a  news  bombshell. 

But  not  to  readers  of  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Merry-fTO-Round. 

That  column  foretold  it  on  Janu¬ 
ary  28,  eight  days  before  Roose¬ 
velt  blasted  away  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  called  for  its  drastic  re> 
modeling. 

A  characteristic  Merry-Go-Round 
beat. 

Another  was  the  prediction  last 
September  23  that  Fagg  would 
replace  Vidal  as  Air  Commerce 
Bureau  head.  He  did.  this 
March  1,  five  months  later. 


Still  another  was  the  revelation 


from  the  Covington  High  School  and 
when  the  publisher.  Major  Richard  attended  the  University  of  Virgii^. 

F.  Bierne,  entered  the  Coast  Artillery,  He  recently  married  a  Baltimore  girl, 
he  left  “Jake”  as  he  is  familiarly  Jacob  Goodman  holds  a  part  inter- 

known  to  his  friends,  in  complete  est  in  the  Covington  Virginian.  He  is  j  Pearson  and  Robert  S. 

charge.  Soon  after  the  war.  Major  secretary- treasurer,  and  naUonal  ad-  i  -*1.171.  01 

Bierne  was  appointed  to  the  State  vertising  and  business  manager.  Allen  in  tbe»*'  r  ebruary  2  column 

- - -  _ —  -  . that  the  U,  S.  Navy  was  having  a 

Korson’s  book,  “The  Miner  Sings,”  in  ager  New  York  American,  has  re-  first  leg  of  an  around-the- world  jour-  hard  time  obtaining  steel.  The 
the  Pennsylvania  Folk  Festival  exhibit  signed,  it  was  announced  this  week  by  ney.  He  will  write  a  series  of  letters  fact  was  not  otherwise  published 


being  held  in  the  Philadelphia  Board  Walter  A.  Yotmg,  associate  publisher  giving  an  account  of  the  trip 
of  Education  Building.  The  folk  festi-  of  the  American. 


until  Febrtiarv  10. 


val  is  held  annually  at  Bucknell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

John  Borg,  publisher,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  who 
has  been  spending  some  time  in  Flor¬ 
ida,  on  March  9  captured  first  place 
in  a  putting  contest  at  Hotel  Ormond, 
Ormond  Beach. 

Harry  Crocker,  assistant  publisher, 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  was  toastmas¬ 
ter  at  the  third  annual  Matrix  Table 
of  the  Los  Angeles  chapter  of  Theta 
Sigma  Phi  last  week. 


Daniel  B.  Ruggles,  Jr.,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  Boston  Herald- 
Traveler,  spoke  on  “News  in  Advertis¬ 
ing”  at  the  American  Steamship  and 
Tourist  Agents  Association,  Inc., 
luncheon  in  Boston,  March  15. 

Glenn  Wright  has  become  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Red  Bluff  (Cal.) 
News.  He  succeeds  Bud  Lilley,  now 
working  in  Hollywood. 

Walter  F.  Hopkiirs  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  promotion  manager  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga- 


I.  K.  Stone,  head  of  the  Duplex  zette,  succeeding  George  Grim,  who 
Printing  Press  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  recently  joined  King  Features  Syndi- 
Mich.,  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  cate,  Inc. 

Tuscon,  Ariz.  Fred  B.  Shepler,  business  manager 

Charles  J.  Lilley,  editor  and  general  and  part  owner  of  Lawton  (Okla.) 
manager,  Sacramento  (Cal.)  Union,  Constitution,  and  Mrs.  Shepler  sailed 
addressed  members  of  Allied  Sacra-  March  13  from  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  the 
men  to  Valley  Newspapers  meeting  in 
Oroville,  Cal.,  recently.  Dan  L.  Beebe, 
editor  and  publisher,  Oroville  Mer¬ 
cury-Register,  and  president  of  the 
organization,  was  host. 

John  Temple  Graves  III,  editor, 

Birmingham  Age-Herald,  will  address 
the  Mississippi  Farm  Chemurgic 
Council  at  Jackson  April  12. 

Rufus  Wood,  publisher,  Wenatchee 
(Wash.)  Daily  World,  was  a  visitor  in 
Atlanta  last  week  and  spent  much 
time  discussing  the  wonders  of  the 
Coulee  Dam  development. 

Lewis  Dewart,  publisher,  Sunbury 
(Pa.)  Daily,  will  retire  in  May  as 
Enxinent  Commander  of  Mt.  Hermon 
Commandery  No.  85,  Knights  Templar, 

Sunbury. 


In  the  Editorial  Rooms 

JRAIFORD  WATKINS,  managing 
.  editor,  Raleigh  Register,  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  is  leading  a  movement  in 
which  the  chamber  of  conunerce  is  co¬ 
operating,  for  a  free  public  library 
for  the  town. 

Aubrey  Shackle  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Tarboro 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Southerner,  succeeding 
B.  H.  Brown,  who  resigned  to  join 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News. 

N.  C.  Chrbtensen,  formerly  man¬ 
aging  editor.  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and 
for  some  time  past  an  officer  in  the 
federal  CCC  camps,  has  rejoined  the 
daily  as  state  editor. 

James  F.  Haas,  managing  editor, 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


Robert  S.  Allen 


Drew  Pearson 


In  the  Business  Office 

pOL.  FREDERICK  H.  THOMPSON 
V-  is  now  advertising  manager  of  the 
fiartinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin  and  Post. 
He  succeeded  Vernon  Barrickman, 
who  resigned  recently. 

Captain  H.  Gordon  Smith,  national 
Resort  and  Travel  Department  man- 


The  Bvngle  Family 

By  H.  J.  TUTHILL 


goes  on  and  on — the  same  cartoonist,  the  same  Bungle, 
the  same  Family — but  the  continuity  takes  a  new  and 
surprising  turn  again  and  again.  .  .  .  Watch  The  Bungle 
Family  .  .  .  there’s  a  crisis  in  its  family  life  going  on 
right  now  .  .  .  can  you  solve  it?  Tuthill  knows  con¬ 
tinuity  for  the  masses! 


>leNaught;  Synflicate.  Inc. 

Greenwich,  Conn. 


Such  uncanny  prophesy  is  one 
reason  why  editors  more  and  more 
are  running  The  Washington 
Merry-Go-Round  on  Page  One. 

Another  is  that  half  the  nation's 
people  now  are  paying  part  of 
their  money  every  mouth  to 
Washington,  and  they  are  more 
than  ever  interested  in  what  the 
Government  is  going  to  do  with  it. 

The  Washington  Merry-Go-Round 
interprets  complex  measures  .  .  . 
shows  up  smoke-screened  motives 
.  .  .  points  important  trends. 

j  Write  to  us  today  for  samples 
and  terms. 

'TLtitLiU 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street 
NEW  YORK  CITY 
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News,  is  giving  a  10-minute  sports 
PERSONAL  chat  three  times  weekly  over  KWOS, 

,  _  News  and  Trilrune  station  in  Jefferson 

(Continued  from  page  J3)  City.  Joe  DeGeorge,  reporter  for  the 

Capital  News,  appears  daily  in  a  news 
Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Herald,  and  Mrs.  broadcast,  as  does  Vernon  Hobart,  re- 


Folks  Worth  Knowing 


(Continued  from  page  33) 


PERRY  WINKLE  (that’s  not  his 
real  name)  is  a  striking  examnle 


Haas  are  the  parents  of  a  dau^tcr  porter,  Jefferson  City  Post-Tribune. 
tern  r^ntly  at  Locust  Mountain  Kelleher,  assistant  sports 

editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  News, 
John  M.  Cadigan,  assistant  city  edi-  and  Mrs.  Kelleher  are  the  parents  of 
tor,  Boston  Globe,  was  elected  to  the  a  daughter,  bom  March  17. 


1  real  name)  is  a  striking  example 
among  yoimg  men  who  give  a  licking 
to  physical  han- 


^d  of  Selwtmen  of  Nahant,^.,  L.  Waddell,  sports  editor, 

at  the  annual  elecUon  March  20.  ^  has  resigned  to 

William  Tusher,  city  editor,  York-  join  the  Associated  Press  Tallahassee 
lie  (N.  Y.)  Adwoncc,  has  been  se-  (Fla.)  bureau. 


mile  (N.  Y.)  Adwonce,  has  been  se¬ 
lected  by  the  Yorkville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  one  of  a  Committee  of 


uy  Chapman  Turner,  formerly  on  the 

^mmerce  as  one  of  of  ^  ^  telegraph  desk,  has 

Three  to  Investigate  Pi^blic  Griev-  been  appointed  night  pict^  editor. 


ances.  The  group  will  sit  as  an  un-  .  , 

official  court.  Graham  A.  Martin,  formerly  of  the 

r  n  1  j  /  _  1  j  *  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  has  been 

Leon  Rowland,  formerly  editor,  ^  ’  r 

f  „  /I  //~i  1  \  KT  •  ™  .u  named  field  service  manager  of  the 

Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  News,  IS  now  pub-  ..  Asheville 

lishing  the  Soquel  (Cal.)  Weekly  security  board  at  Asheville, 


Journal. 


Chester  Nelson,  sports  editor,  Den-  .associated  with 

uer  Rocky  Mountain  News,  haL  been 
.lected  p^id,nt  of  U.0  Doo.or  Pioss 


m  iT?  ‘^10,7  ronsin  News,  Milwaukee,  as  editorial 

Club  for  1937. 

7  «  ®  Dr-  William  A.  Martin,  Buffalo 

Jefferson  City  (Mo.)  Daily  Capital  y.)  Evening  News  literary  critic. 

— — — — — — — — — leijun  suffered  fractures  of  both  legs  March 

£D1  lOR  &  PUdLISHE^  20,  when  .struck  by  an  automobile  as 


Inciudmg  he  was  crossing  Delaware  Avenue. 

wmum  G.  Holbrook,  formerly  of 

1M.  Co-mtmmir, 

THB  EDITOR  k  PUBLISHER  COMPANY.  INC.  jomed  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele- 
laaci  Wrlcht  Brown,  ProoMcnt  and  EdHw.  gram  reportorial  staff. 

Jamm  WriAt  Brown.  Jr..  SoentniT  »  , 

Chari(iB.QrooiiMi,TreniDi«  A.  Ranger  Tyler  has  been  promoted 

alot  man  on  the  Albany  (N.  Y.) 

- - Evening  News,  succeeding  Henry  B 

Sowntowth  pESrcMTLn  BnSdlnc  who  will  write  features.  Kraft 

iSnd  Stioot  and  Broadwar.  Now  YoA  CHr.  N.  Y.  has  been  a  copy  editor  for  17  years. 

BRrant  3056  and  3056  Francis  P.  (Tip)  O’Neill,  night  police 

TIm  Oidaat  Publkkwa'  ami  Advartinn'  Journal  headquarters  reporter,  Boston  Evening 
w  Ametto  American,  will  celebrate  his  seventh 

- g«n>  ^^oiwno,  anus  iss4 - anniversary  of  broadcasting  weekly 

radio  telks  M^ch  31.  at  4  p.  m..  when 


G«B«nl  OffiMo; 

Sewantewth  Floor  Old  Tlnan  BnSdlnc 
ISnd  Straat  and  Brondwajr,  New  YoA  CHr.  N.  Y. 
T§^tpkont$: 

BRrant  M053,  3053. 3054,  3056  and  3056 


in  America 

Etwr  SatsrStts  Sine*  1SS4 


Robwl  U.  Brown,  John  J.  CloociMr. 


Cfcailm  B.  Groomea,  Omeral  Ifoaacr^  Jamea  Wrlcht 
Brown.  Jr..  Biuiaeu  Jtoanrrr;  Charlea  T.  Stnart,  Ad«r- 
(Wae  itoaofer;  Georce  H.  Strata,  Oimdihie  Utntfr; 


he  will  give  his  3(54th  talk  over  sta¬ 
tion  WHDH. 


Frank  Mohan  has  left  the  Sche- 


Hitae  Uasagrr;  Oeorfe  U.  Btrata,  Umdinie  Mutattr;  i.  i<uub  xuuiicui  nos  leii  uie  ocne- 
wnsam  M.  WUaon,  Maitate  FinuUs  BzeUsn  oad  nectady  (N.  Y.)  Union  Star  city  desk 


c,.„  ..r-^Tr -  to  join  the  Alba 

D.  C.  Corrmpondent:  Gewml  Pram  Aaoe.,  ,  1 

JiMta  J.  Butler  and  Geom  H.  Manninc,  Jr.,  1223  News  copy  desk. 
NtUanal  Prm  Club  BUt.,  Phone  Metrofiolhan  1060.  James  G  Simi 
Chkaao  ConeapondcBt;  Gmrce  A.  Brandenborc.  #21  i 


to  join  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening 


James  G.  Simonds  has  joined  the 


OuanntM  oad  Autdau  BiaUino,  sto  Nertk  New  York  Herald  Tribune  reportorial 


ificAigea  Aw..  Telephone  Dmrbom  6771. 


Simonds,  a  son  of  the  late 


jkdtv^*rii!*Tti^b^*T^'i^  Frank  H.  Simonds,  journalist  and  au- 


•<2182  DwtwWBcAeler.CaLTelephoiie:  Thorn-  diiu  au- 

^  5567:  K*  Tarlor.  1216  Nortt  Htbari  BouL,  Loa  thor,  was  formerly  With  the  Wa.shing- 


AnsNea,  'rtlrahtm  Hemimead  5722.  Admtmnf:  ton  Post. 
Foapr-Hall  CoTlAd.  San  Frandaoo,  235  MoiUtmurs 


arwt,  Telephone  Garfield  6740,  Loo  Angelea,  1161  S. 


MacLean,  political 


lsa7i;mw^dwh;.n,^^^  Helena  (Mont.)  Independent,  for  the 


London  OlBee:  e/o  The  Caiton  Macaalne.  Grand  Bulld^  past  mne  years,  has  joined  the  Um- 
l«  Trafalgar  W.  C.  2.  Allan  Dehfona,  Manager:  versity  of  Chicago  publicity  staff 
Park,  France  Office:  76  me  dm  Poor  CAoeipe.  Manager.  .  t  *  c  i  i  /n 

Sydney  R.  Clarke;  Correapondent:  G.  Inngflaan,  114  Goetze  Jeter,  of  the  Moberly  (A 


Goetze  Jeter,  of  the  Moberly  (Mo.) 


Attmut  dn  Ckttmpi-Eligm.  Jaw^  Correeno^ent;  Monitor-Index,  has  had  his  first  novel 

Hana  R.  Johanacn,  e/o  The  Jamm  Review,  Yokohama:  ...-n _ _ >> _ t _ _..uv 


cSa^^wutlTi**  j^!ma*^n,  the  C^tro  Newi  “The  Strikers,”  accepted  for  publica- 

Agency,  hW  Wu  Road,  Nanking,  China. _  tion.  Inspired  by  a  shoe  factory 

Okpiny  adTardkng  ratca;  trandent,  76o  par  a^te  line  strike  he  Covered  for  his  newspaper, 

weerlcaotl^tonemfollom: 

8bm  Time  TImaa  Tlmaa  TImea  TImaa  Marshall  J.  Smith,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 

“7":: - inr  TTir  ~I7Zr  ~77ir  Press-Sdmitar  reporter  since  1929,  has 

4  PaS  Se  *140  *w  *110  *100  *  #6  named  director  of  the  trade  de- 

u  Pa^  168  76  70  66  60  65  velopment  division  of  the  Chamber  of 

‘yfiPeS  42  M  26  20  17  16  Commerce,  succeeding  E.  P.  McNeill 

— — ; — ; - — — — — — - r — ZTZ -  who  recently  resigned  to  become  ex- 

seoremiy  ae  MeridUm 


Agate  Tlina  mmaafnmaaf 


672  3250  3225  3200  31t0  3168 


of  316  per  waA  aama  an  low  a  rate  on  a  62  time  faaak  aa 
^  othw  aahadoie,  narndy,  3168  par  page:  3S5  half  page: 

taafTte  per  aota  Una  one  time;  60e  par  agate 


line  fonr  tlmaa. 

atnotk"*  wanted:  60e.  par  agate  line  one  time;  40e.  par 
a^ta  line  three  timm  (count  dx  worda  ta  the  Una). 


Sofaacrlptlon  ratmt  By  mall  nyaUa  In  advanoe  United  Oklahoma  News  sports  staff. 
fHatin  and  laUnd  Pomindana,  34  par  year;  Cann^  34^0; 

FordsBe 

Chib  nim:  Thrw  lubMriptloiit  to  Mponto  Mddnmm  for 

one  ymr  eaeh  or  one  aobaeciption  for  three  yaaca,  310;  Snprial  EtHtion^ 

a..^XL4ndo»todlSie^addimamfaroiiaTcareaeh  a:iU,SUUnS 


Foreign,  35. 

C2nb  ratm:  Three  aabacriptlona  to  aeparate  addrcaaea  for 
one  yw  eadi  or  one  aobaeciption  for  three  yaaca,  310; 
fira  inbaerfptlona  to  dlllenA  addieaam  for  one  year  each 
or  one  eaheeription  for  fire  yaaia,  315;  ten  aabacriptlona 
ana  year  each  or  one  for  ten  yearn,  335.  Member 
Imnifr*-'*  Bodnem  Papeta. 

Chartm  Maanbar  at  the  AndH  Bureao  of  CIreulatioiM 
wHh  an  aeange  oortlM  net  paid  ‘‘A-BX).”  aa  followa: 


Doe.  31.  1036 .  10.855 

•  1035 .  10,178 

•  1934 .  #.661 

•  1833 .  8,816 

•  1838 .  8487 

••  1831 .  10,116 

■  1830 .  101403 

••  1029 .  10480 

"  1928 . 8.867 


dicaps.  Pory,  j 
though  regularly  ' 
employed  on  the  I 
sports  staff  of  { 
the  San  Antonio  I 
Evening  News,  is 
totally  deaf.  He 
alsolteps.  When 
he  goes  out  on 
a  story  he  takes  < 
a  double  portion  ' 
of  copy  paper —  : 
enough  for  his 

RavMcCabixy  ordinary  notes  j 
and  then  some  , 
for  exchange  of  conversation  with  > 
persons  he  would  interview.  Perry, 
of  course,  can  verbally  question  his  : 
news  sources,  but  since  the  answers 
must  be  written  he  often  finds  more 
satisfaction  in  writing  the  queries,  too. 
Besides,  he  thereby  has  documentary 
evidence  in  any  controversy. 

His  real  name  is  Ray  McCarley. 
born  36  years  ago  at  Birta,  Ark.  But 
he  is  so  well  known  as  a  sports  writer 
under  his  nickname  that  few  know 
him  except  as  Perry  Winkle.  Despite 
his  lameness  (due  to  a  broken  leg  suf¬ 
fered  when  thrown  from  a  horse,  since 
which  he’s  survived  seven  automobile 
accidents),  he  is  a  familiar  figure  at 
athletic  events,  not  only  in  San  An¬ 
tonio  but  for  miles  aroimd.  He  spe¬ 
cializes  in  promoting  amateur  and 
small  town  sports.  Once  he  managed 
14  teams  in  different  city  leagues. 
Perry  estimates  he  knows  1,200  semi- 
pro  ball  players. 

Perry’s  hearing  failed  after  a  swamp 
fever  attack  that  followed  a  1916 
swimming  accident  in  which  he  al¬ 
most  drowned.  As  a  boy  he  sold  pa¬ 
pers,  worked  in  his  father’s  grocery 
stores,  first  at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and 
later  in  South  Texas.  After  a  couple 
of  years’  travel.  Perry  returned  to 
San  Antonio  to  settle  down.  He  op¬ 
erated  newspaper  routes  for  a  time, 
and  while  so  engaged  met  the  sports 
editor  of  the  San  Antonio  Express. 
As  .secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  "Knot- 
hole  Gang,”  Perry  submitted  sandlot 
stories.  Struck  by  the  contributor’s 
hold  over  the  boys  and  likewise  by 
what  the  editor  then  considered  his 
resemblance  to  a  cartoon  character, 
the  editor  dubbed  him  "Perry 
Winkle.”  The  name  stuck.  Perry  still 
has  his  “gangs”  as  he  calls  teams 
or  other  groups  under  his  tutelage. 
After  periods  of  “press  agenting,”  he 
became  a  regular  writer,  first  on  the 
Express  and  then  the  Evening  News 
staff,  originating  columns  on  various 
sport  subjects. 


COMICS 


with 


EVERY 


APPEAL 


Onr  list  of  comics  inclndo 
one  or  more  outstanding  repre- 
sentatives  of  every  appeal  from 
A  to  Z — from  the  .-Idventure  of 
Terry  and  the  Pirates  to  the 
Zingo  of  Smokey  Stover — and  the 
appeals  between  Real  Humor. 
Thrillers,  Mystery.  Teen  .Age  and 


Prettv  Girl. 


And  they  are  all  originals, 
trail-blazers  and  well-insulated 
against  the  inroads  of  imitaton 
heean.«e  of  their  superior  craft.s- 
nianship  and  supervision. 


Choose  one  or  more  of  our 


laboratory-tested  comics  as  a 


Spring  tonic  for  your  section 
Because  they  draw  readers  a§ 
I  well  as  advertisers,  they  are  real 
revitalizers  of  drooping  comic 


March  14,  “First  Annual  Farm  Edi-  j  sections  and  are  worth  many 
tion,”  24  tabloid  pages. 


Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal,  March  |  fi™cs  their  moderate  cost.  Phone. 


14,  Mens  Section,  12  tabloid  pages.  ..  •  r  <•  1  •  e 

^  /»i  V  r.  write  or  wire  for  further  infor- 

Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser, 


Miss.,  (Thamber  of  Commerce. 

Gerald  Curtin,  managing  editor, 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  join  the  Oklahoma  City 


Milwaukee  (wis.)  journal, 

March  19,  and  the  Milwaukee 


Sentinel,  March  18,  10-page  special 
“Men’s  Spring  Fashions”  sections. 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union,  March 
17,  12-page  tabloid  baby  section 

Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 

Press,  6-page  rotogravure  City  Club 
fashion  number  in  conjunction  with 
style  tea. 

Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Daily  News, 


March  14,  announcing  the  Fair’s  mat  ion 
"Marches  Ahead  to  Easter”  sale,  12 
tabloid  pages. 

Peoria  Journal-Transcript,  March  | 

16,  Beverly  Theatre  Section,  6  pages,  1 
first  page  carried  reproduction  of  the-  ‘ 
atre  in  natural  colors;  March  14, 

Spring  Fashion  supplement,  8  pages,  ! 
three  colors  used. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  March 
14,  Better  Home  Show,  Appliance  Edi¬ 
tion,  12  pages. 

Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer,  Feb.  28, 
tenth  anniversary  edition,  50  pages. 

Appleton  (Wis.)  ’  Post  -  Crescent, 

18-page  “1937  Spring  Opening”  edition. 

Montclair  (N.  J.)  Times,  60th  Anni¬ 
versary  Edition.  96  pages. 

Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader, 

Spring  Refrigeration  section,  with 
front  page  in  black  and  red,  10  pages. 
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\  PlBLISniNS  OPPORTINITY 
PERFECTED  HECHilllCilLLY  BY  HOE 


Because  it  pays  dividends  in  reader  response,  color 
advertising  in  newspapers  is  today  the  high  spot 
'  of  interest  for  advertisers  and  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  alike.  The  past  few  years  have  seen  a  remarkable  growth 
of  color  work  in  Sunday  and  daily  newspapers,  opening  up 
a  new  and  lucrative  possibility  of  revenue  for  both  publishers 
and  ad^  ertisers.  Hoe  has  pioneered  the  mechanical  progress  of 
newspaper  color  work  and  is  today  the  logical  choice  for  such 
e<]uipment.  Hoe  design  covers  the  complete  range . . .  from  a 
simple  auxiliary  color  fountain ...  to  a  complete  high-speed 
multi-color  press  . . .  and  every  variety  of  attachment  or  equip¬ 
ment  between  these  two  extremes  depending  upon  the  exten¬ 
siveness  of  your  color  printing  program. 


SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 


Ah  arlisl's  conception  illustrates  the  symmetry  and  operating  conve¬ 
nience  of  the  world’s  largest,  fastest,  most  modem  multi-color  press. 


ItKlicative  uf  the  engineering  skill  and  superior  methods  of  construction  which 
Hoe  imparts  to  the  production  of  every  multi-color  press  is  this  unusual  26-cylin- 
det  Hoe  Super-Production  Press  recently  produced  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer.  While  the  range  of  products  which  can  be  produced  on  this  machine  is 
practically  unlimited,  it  is  designed  primarily  for  the  continuous,  simultaneous 
production  of  a  16-page  comic  section  with  all  pages  in  four  colors  and  a  16- 
page  magaaine  section  with  a  large  number  of  its  pages  in  color.  With  printing 
register  maintained  by  close-coupled  cylinders  and  individual  color  compensators, 
the  press  is  designed  to  produce  the  finest-quality  process  color  work  at  speeds 
up  to  40,000  copies  per  hour.  Modern  Hoe  design,  in  combination  with  the 
newly-developed  Hoe  adjustable  plate  lock-up,  has  insured  accurate  control  of 
color  tone  and  has  greatly  reduced  the  time  required  for  make-ready  and 
register.  The  skill  which  produced  this  remarkable  press  is  available  for  the 
Mlution  of  your  printing  press  problems. 


The  complete  line  of  Hoe  color  equipment  for  dailies  covers  every  conceivable 
printing  arrangement  and  publishing  program:  the  auxiliary  color  fountain  or 
ptortable  ink  pump  and  rail  which  will  enable  the  printing  of  colored  pages  on 
existing  black  presses  with  simplicity  and  speed;  extra  color  cylinders  equipped 
with  separate  ink  motion  to  print  additional  colors  without  sacrifice  uf  page 
capacity;  extra  color  couples  which  not  only  preserve  press  capacity  but  also 
provide  ample  variety  in  placing  color  pages;  or,  for  the  big  program,  complete 
web-perfecting  printing  arrangements  which  combine  multiple  printing  couples 
with  their  own  paper  feeding  mechanisms  to  increase  the  page  capacity  of  the 
presses  to  which  the>  are  attached. 


Full-Speed  Paster. 

Modern  Hue  rotogravure  presses  have  attained  the  remarkable  speeds  uf  over 
30,000  papers  per  hour  on  monotone  with  13,000  to  20,000  cylinder  revolutions 
per  hour  on  color  .  .  .  the  equivalent  uf  30,000  to  40,000  papers  per  hour  with 
superior  printing  quality  and  accurate  register.  Hoe  Multi-Color  Rotogravure 
Presses  are  the  mechanical  standard  for  this  type  of  work  and  are  in  service 
throughout  the  world.  Recent  installations  and  orders  include  the  follo'wing 
well-known  publishers  and  printers: 

NEO  GRAVURE  PRINTING  CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK  RADIO  GUIDE,  CHICAGO 
THE  PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER  THE  CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

ART  GRAVURE  CORPORATION  KABLE  BROTHERS,  MOUNT  MORRIS 

CONSOLIDATED  PRESS  LTD.,  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA 


"Tltt  fjixit  iteja  in  ^ine  colat  ptintin^  te^uitei  pfciiion  plata  making  equipment .  , .  in  otket  wotdi . .  .  tht  -ffoa  lint 


R.  HOI  A  CO,.  INC  OMM«f  OIHcm:  til  B.  IMNi  St.  lat  tart  Mvw>l.  NIW  YORK  Ctfrl 

_  _ _ _  ,  Q 

•MtM  sm  r 


bmildH  the  beet  eeior  printing  eqmipmemt 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  27.  1937 


Dignified  Card  of  Thanks  Solicitation 
Is  Successful  on  Flint  Journal 

By  D.  B.  BARNHART 


What  Are  The  Facts? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  ehiquence 
he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence."  ALJGUSTIJ^E 


HOW  to  solicit  “Card  of  Thanks” 
without  offense  has  been  solved 
by  FVank  A  Becker,  classified  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal. 
Tfiis  solicitation  has  been  a  thorn  in 
the  side  of  the  majority  of  classified 
managers  and  Becker’s  solution  of 
this  delicate  subject  should  be  wel¬ 
comed  by  them. 

After  every  death  in  Flint,  a  neat 
4x5  inch  card  is  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family.  The  wording  is  as  follows: 

With  Regard  to  a  Card  of  Thanks 
Very  often  a  card  of  thanks  in 
the  flint  Journal  meets  a  need 
which  can  hardly  be  solved  in  any 
other  way.  Not  only  is  it  a  gra¬ 
cious  expression  of  gratitude  to 
those  who  have  sent  floral  tributes 
but  also  courteously  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  services  and  kindnesses 
of  the  many  to  whom  a  personal 
note  of  thanks  cannot  well  be 
mailed,  or  whose  names  or  ad¬ 
dresses  are  not  known.  The  word¬ 
ings  enclosed  are  sent  that  a  selec¬ 
tion  may  be  made  without  leaving 
home.  Insertion  of  a  card  of 
thanks  may  be  arranged  by  tele¬ 
phone. 

The  Flint  Journal 
With  this  card  is  included  a  neat 
folder  containing  six  suggested  card  of 
thanks.  On  the  outside  of  the  folder 
are  the  following  words,  “Correct 
Wording  For  Card  of  Thanks.”  No 
other  sales  message  is  included.  Both 
the  card  and  the  folder  are  sent  in  a 
plain  envelope  without  return  address 
and  addressed  by  hand. 

Use  of  this  form  has  given  the  Flint 
Journal  a  higher  percentage  of  card 
of  thanks  carried  per  number  of  deaths 
than  most  other  papers  in  the  country. 
•  •  * 

A  STATE- WIDE  sale  of  real  estate, 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Rut¬ 
land  (Vt.)  Herald  during  February, 
March  and  April,  according  to  W.  J. 
Perry,  classified  manager. 

Five  columns  of  want  ads,  listing  all 
types  of  real  estate  from  all  over  the 
state  are  carried  on  a  separate  page 
from  the  regular  classified  page  each 
Saturday  for  ten  weeks. 

An  ad,  ordered  to  appear  in  this 
state-wide  sale,  will  be  carried  in  a 
catalog  to  be  printed  and  distributed 
to  interested  persons,  farm  bureaus, 
and  other  outlets  after  the  period  of 
insertions  is  over  in  the  paper. 

Along  with  the  special  real  estate 
ads,  is  carried  a  map  of  Vermont 
showing  the  location  of  every  county 
and  city,  in  order  to  help  the  reader 
and  prospective  buyer  find  a  property 
in  any  desired  part  of  the  state. 

Mailing  pieces  Containing  a  want  ad 
order  blank,  the  map  of  the  state,  the 
frontispiece  of  the  catalog  and  prices 
were  sent  to  real  estate  owners,  farm 
owners  and  real  estate  dealers  in 
every  city  in  the  state  preceding  the 
event. 

“Not  only  is  it  the  biggest  thing  we 
have  ever  attempted  for  the  real  estate 
situation  in  Vermont,”  said  Mr.  Perry, 
“but  it  gave  us  one  of  the  finest  linage 
gains  we  have  had  in  some  time.” 

•  *  * 

A  THREE  FOLD,  three  color,  cut¬ 
out  folder  is  being  used  by 
Charles  T.  Hardin,  classified  manager 
of  the  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch  to  no¬ 
tify  those  interested  in  classified  that 
his  paper  led  all  other  Ohio  papers  in 
total  volume  of  classified  during  1936. 
The  12  leading  want  ad  mediums  of 
the  state  are  listed  in  order  with  their 
respective  classified  linage.  The  Dis¬ 


patch  carried  a  volume  of  2,772,631 
lines  of  classified  last  year. 

•  •  • 

V/EARLY  contract  classified  adver- 
*  tisers  of  the  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times  were  presented  with  a 
handy  pocket  knife  recently  as  a  ges- 
mre  of  good  will  and  as  promotion 
for  the  classified  department  and  the 
radio  station  WRJN. 

The  pocket  piece  is  a  combination 
bottle  opener  and  corkscrew  with  one 
knife  blade.  The  handle  is  imitation 
pearl.  George  Westrich,  classified 
manager,  claims  it  is  helping  cement 
friendship  between  the  advertiser  and 
the  Journal  Times. 

«  •  • 

Each  time  a  new  vocation  is  orig¬ 
inated  the  need  for  a  new  want 
ad  classification  arises.  Hiis  was 
brought  to  the  front  recently  when 
several  Los  Angeles  papers  had  to 
open  a  sub-heading  under  their  Busi¬ 
ness  Services  columns  for  “Profes¬ 
sional  Listeners.” 

A  professional  listener,  is  one,  it  is 
stated,  who  will  attentively  sit  and 
listen  to  a  tale  of  woe,  hardship  or 
just  plain  “moaning,”  as  the  case 
may  for  a  stated  sum. 

'^e  ads  are  running  spasmodically 
in  several  West  Coast  papers  at  the 
present  time. 

TWO  DAILIES  CHANGE  HANDS 

Vinita  Star  and  Woodward  Pres* 
Purchased  in  Okla. 

Lester  O.  Gaifaney,  Vinita,  Okla., 
Jo  E.  Ferguson  and  Robert  H.  Breeden, 
publisher  of  the  Cleveland  (Okla.) 
American,  a  weekly  newspaper,  be¬ 
came  the  new  owners  of  the  Vinita 
(Okla.)  Daily  Star  recently.  They 
purchased  the  newspaper  &om  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Bertram,  who  have 
owned  and  oxierated  it  since  1897. 

Gaffaney  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
plant  of  the  Vinita  Daily  Star,  which 
will  be  moved  to  a  new  location. 
Gaffaney  formerly  was  a  reporter  on 
the  Muskogee  (Okla.)  Phoenix,  and 
for  the  past  year  has  been  advertising 
manager  of  Craig  County  Democrat, 
Vinita.  Breeden  and  Ferguson  have 
owned  and  edited  the  Cleveland 
American  since  1931. 

In  another  newspaper  deal  com¬ 
pleted  recently,  Clarence  Paden,  for 
10  years  editor  of  the  Woodward 
(Okla.)  Daily  Press,  became  editor 
and  part  owner  of  the  Henryetta 
(Okla.)  Morning  News,  successor  to 
the  Henryetta  News,  a  weekly  now  in 
its  25th  year  of  publication,  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  publish  its  first  issue  March 
19.  Olin  Perkins  is  publisher  and 
Bailey  Harris  is  mechanical  depart¬ 
ment  superintendent. 


DROPS  SUNDAY-DAILY  RATE 

The  combination  Sunday-daily  rate 
of  20  cents  which  has  been  in  effect 
at  Akron  (O.)  Times  Press  for  the 
last  three  years  was  discontinued  last 
week  and  an  increase  of  two  cents  a 
week  instituted.  There  will  be  no 
change  in  the  regular  six-day  rate  ol 
18  cents,  or  on  the  Sunday  paper's  10- 
cent  charge,  Earl  Buell,  Times  Press 
circulation  manager,  said.  Of  the 
two-cent  increase,  the  delivery  boy 
will  profit  to  the  extent  of  one  cent, 
making  his  share  on  each  customer 
seven  cents  in  all.  The  Times  Press 
offers  either  the  home  delivery  edition 
plus  the  Sunday  paper  for  22  cents, 
or  the  subscriber  has  the  option  to 
take  the  final  “pink”  a  sports-market 
edition  plus  the  Sunday  paper  for  the 
same  price. 


Air  Conditioning  Shows 
Great  Activity 

During  the  last  three  months  of 
1936,  contracts  were  placed  for  air 
conditioning  equipment  which  will 
keep  busy  more  than  a  third  of  the 
annual  production  capacity  of  the 
industiy.  In  January,  1937,  several 
companieh  received  orders  which 
were  greater  than  the  entire  first 
quarter  of  last  year. 

What  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest 
air  conditioning  plant  in  the  coun¬ 
try  has  just  b^n  completed  in  the 
department  store  of  the  J.  L.  Hudson 
(Company  in  Detroit.  Its  capacity 
has  been  increased  and  now  totals 
3,000  horsepower,  of  which  about 
half  will  be  in  operation  for  three 
months  during  the  year. 

SOURCE — Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute. 

To  Help  the  Farmer 

Tile  purpose  of  the  Farm  Clicni- 
urgic  (^uncil  is  (1)  the  gradual 
absorption  of  much  of  the  domestic 
farm  surplus  by  domestic  industry; 
(2)  to  put  idle  acres  to  work  profit¬ 
ably;  (3)  to  increase  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  American  Farmer 
on  a  stable  and  more  permanent 
basis,  and  thereby  (4)  to  increase 
the  demand  for  manufactured  prod¬ 
ucts;  and.  thus  (5)  to  create  new 
work  for  idle  hands  to  do;  revive 
American  industry;  restore  Ameri¬ 
can  labor  to  productive  enterprise, 
and  relieve  the  economic  distress  of 
the  Nation. 

SOURCE — The  Farm  Cliemurgic 
Council. 

Some  Asphalt  Chronology 

As  early  as  .3200  years  B.  C..  men 
made  bricks  in  Mesopotamia  and  laid 
them  in  a  mortar  made  of  asphalt. 
Many  centuries  later  the  archaeolo¬ 
gist  Layard  wrote:  “The  bricks 
bonded  with  asphalt  have  remained 
immovably  in  place  for  thousands  of 
years.” 

In  1595.  Sir  Walter  Raleigli  dis¬ 
covered  the  asphalt  lake  on  the  Is¬ 
land  of  Trinidad  from  which,  in 
1876,  asphalt  was  brought  to  lay  the 
first  asphalt  pavement  of  modern 
type  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

From  1900  on,  the  production  of 
asphalt  from  crude  petroleum  has 
progressed  rapidly.  Today  asphalt 
mileage  on  roads  and  streets  of  the 
United  States  far  exceeds  any  other 
pavement  type. 

SOURCE— The  .\splialt  Institute. 

200,000  yew  Products 

.\merican  chemical  products  repre¬ 
sent  one-half  of  the  world’s  output 
in  dollar  value. 

From  the  laboratories  of  the  chemi¬ 
cal  industry  have  emerged  more  than 
200.000  products  entirely  new  to 
man,  of  which  the  utilization  of  only 
a  few  has  revolutionized  the  meth¬ 
ods  and  products  of  more  than  a 
score  of  industries,  put  us  in  new- 
type  clothing  and  homes,  transformed 
our  daily  habits,  changed  prices, 
reordered  vocations,  and  established 
.\merica  in  the  forefront  <»f  scientific 


advance,  fortified  it  against  war  and 
saved  billions  in  money. 

SOURCE  -Chemical  Fmindation 

What  Is  the 
Best  Pavement? 

Modern  highways  are  desigii.-^ 
for  the  speed,  volume  and  weight 
of  traffic  which  careful  surveys  made 
in  advance,  show  the  road  is  to 
carry.  When  traffic  needs  take 
precedence  over  other  consider! 
tions.  a  paving  material  and  design 
are  selected  which  will  have  long 
life  and  low  maintenance  cost 
Where  this  is  done  the  road  has  a 
chance  to  earn  more  in  gasoline 
taxes  than  the  amount  required  for 
its  maintenance  and  amortization, 
and  should  continue  to  do  this  for 
many  years. 

S(jURCE — Portland  Cement  .4*. 
-ociation. 

**Patent  Medicine** 

Term  a  Misnomer 

Common  errors  in  news  reporting 
are  found  in  the  use  of  the  tenn 
"patent  medicine”  to  designate  a 
proprietary  medicine  and  the  word 
"drug”  in  connection  with  narcotic 
raids. 

Frank  A.  Blair,  president  of  The 
Proprietary  Association,  points  oat 
that  the  so-called  "patent  medicine” 
is  virtually  extinct.  Tlie  term  origi¬ 
nated  when  patents  of  royal  favor 
were  granted  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  public  service. 

In  common  usage  the  phrase  "pat¬ 
ent  medicine”  is  frequently  and  er¬ 
roneously  used  to  describe  the  care¬ 
fully  compounded  and  .scientifically 
tested  proprietary  medicines  found 
in  the  medicine  cabinets  of  our 
homes.  A  proprietary  medicine  is. 
as  the  same  implies,  one  of  which 
some  manufacturer  is  the  proprietor. 
It  may  be  an  advertised  packaged 
product  with  a  distinctive  name  or 
it  may  belong  to  the  .so-called  ethical 
group  sold  through  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  physicians. 

Use  of  the  word  "drug”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  narcotic  raids  is  a  mislead¬ 
ing  implication.  Narcotics  may  be 
drugs  but  all  drugs  are  not  narcotic-. 

SOURCE  —  Proprietary  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Practical  Farm  Relief 

California  dried  fruit  growers 
faced  a  distribution  crisis  in  the 
summer  of  1936.  Loss  of  foreign 
markets,  surplus  crops,  threaten^ 
large  losses.  Return  on  crops  wa.« 
insufficient  to  pay  cost  of  harvesting. 
Producers  appealed  for  help  to  chain 
food  stores  who  had  demonstrated 
ability  to  move  seasonal  surpluses 
in  other  similar  situations.  A  two 
weeks,  nation-wide,  Producer-Con¬ 
sumer  campaign  in  October  so  stim¬ 
ulated  sales  and  consumption  that 
the  market  strengthened  immedi¬ 
ately.  The  chairman  of  the  growers’ 
committee  said.  *‘If  it  had  not  been 
for  the  drive  of  the  chain  stores.  1 
personally  believe  that  our  dried 
fruit  market  would  now  be  abso¬ 
lutely  demoralized.” 

SOURCE — National  Association  of 
Food  Chains. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

“Our  concern  with  any  man  is  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teaches,  but  with  what  evidence.’*  AUGUSTINE 

’•The  triumphant  story  of  the  creative  industry  of  the  American  pe<»ple  stands  without 
a  parallel  in  history,^’  says  Factory. 

^‘Just  six  industries,  automotive,  steel,  textile,  foo<l,  chemical  and  machinery  gave  jobs  to 
more  than  five  million  workers  and  paid  them  nearly  ten  billions  of  dollars  in  1929. 

•^Industry  is  America’s  key  to  higher  standards  of  living-” 

But  how  are  the  people  to  know  these  things  except  as  the  newspapers  tell  them? 


The  Chemical  Industry 
Goes  South 


The  migration  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustr)'  to  the  South  features  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  this  key  American  in- 
dustr>'.  Since  1930  over  $50,000,000 
has  been  invested  in  southern  chemi¬ 
cal  plants,  and  in  excess  of  $150,- 
000,000  in  plants  of  the  chemical 
process  industry. 

The  South  has  an  abundance  of 
raw  materials :  salt,  sulphur,  oil,  gas, 
and  minerals.  Tlie  textile,  paper, 
and  other  southern  industries  con¬ 
sume  large  quantities  of  industrial 
chemicals,  and  the  recent  growth  in 
the  paper  industry  is  a  sensational 
development. 

Today  Virginia.  West  Virginia. 
Tennessee,  Alabama.  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  are  among  the  important 
chemical  producing  states  of  our  na¬ 
tion,  with  prospects  of  further  ex¬ 
pansion  ahead. 

SOURCE — Manufacturing  Chem¬ 
ists  .\ssociation. 


Railroads  are  in  the 
News  Again 

Almost  daily,  new  services,  new 
equipment  and  new  facilities  are  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  American  railways. 
With  courage,  energy  and  foresight 
they  are  providing  mass  transporta¬ 
tion  that  combines  speed,  safety,  de¬ 
pendability,  comfort  and  economy. 

With  the  evolution  now  occurring 
in  railroad  transportation,  no  one  can 
anticipate  the  future.  But  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  present  courageous  effort 
to  solve  the  industry’s  many  and  va¬ 
ried  problems,  there  is  being  un¬ 
covered  a  wealth  of  material  for  fas¬ 
cinating  stories  of  genuine  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  Association  of  American  Rail¬ 
roads  is  the  logical  “clearing  house” 
and  source  for  statistics,  informa¬ 
tion  and  photographs  dealing  with 
the  rail  industry’s  history,  develop¬ 
ment  and  present  day  services. 

SOURCE — Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Railroads. 


Directory  of  Authoritative  Sources 
of  Factual  Information 


Anthracite  Industries,  Inc. 

3M7  Chrydar  BnUaiiia,  Naw  Yark  City. 
A  noB-proflt  orcaniMtlon  of  Pennsylysala 
bird  coal  prodaeera.  daalgnad  to  premeto 
tbc  uaa  of  anthracita,  tbroDgh  raaaarch. 
rdiication  and  the  developmeot  of  eSteioat 
inthraeite  bumlng  equipment.  I'act-todlng 
ltd  ttatlatical  facllltiea  at  the  aerrlce  of 
edltori  ererywhere. 

Asphalt  Institute 

Ml  Sacand  Aaa.,  Naw  York.  N.  Y. 

A  national,  non-profit  organiaatlon  of  the 
•iphalt  prodaeera,  deaign^  to  preaaote  the 
ate  of  aaphalt  through  education,  englneer- 
lag  and  reaearch. 

Pampbleta.  Library  and  reaearch  atodtea 
Nntaln  Inteicatlng  material  for  opoclal 
arltera.  tnqulriea  welcomed. 

Association  of  American  Railroads 
TraMp*rtati*a  Bids.,  Waahlagt«B«  Da  C. 
hiblicttioD8.  reports  and  releases  on  opera* 
tioDs  and  mainteoancey  car  serrice*  trsfflc, 
laance.  taxation  and  valaatlon.  Library 
and  reference  material  STSilable  to  all. 

-Associated  Business  Papers,  Inc. 

369  Lexinpion  Avc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
nte  group  of  155  of  tbe  nstlOD*s  dominant 
buioeas  publloationa  constitutea  a  reaerroir 
of  factual  information  with  regard  to  pro* 
dactioQ.  distribution,  conatniction,  trana- 
psetation. 

The  Chemical  Foundation,  Inc. 

lilts  Madiaon  Ave.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

A  non-profit  organlnaUon  devoted  to  re- 
•mreh  and  education  In  ehamlatry  and  np- 
Wled  iclencea  an  applied  to  Indnatry.  Write 
tor  data. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

^ailaoal  Preu  Bldg..  Waohingteo.  D.  C. 
Forbes  Morgan,  President, 
information,  data  and  ntatiatlca  re- 
iitlng  to  the  Dlatllllng  Indnatry,  reporta 
■rom  ofilclal  sourcea  on  prodnctlon,  con- 
•iniptlon.  enforcement,  taxation,  revenue. 

^•on  Electric  Institute 

AM  Uxloglon  Avo.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 
j'lctaal  Information,  data  and  atatlatici 
twittog  to  the  electrical  Indnatry. 


Farm  Chemurgie  Council 

Dearborn,  Mick. 

Wrltara,  lecturers  and  educatora  who  want 
to  explore  i  new  frontier  of  eelenes,  agrl- 
cnltnre,  and  Indnetry  of  unlimited  promise 
are  invltad  to  aak  qnaatlona. 

Manufacturing  Chemists'  Associa¬ 
tion 

60a  Woodward  Blda*.  Waikiwgton.  D.  C. 
Tbe  Mannfacturtng  OhemUts’  Aeeoclation, 
eetablisbed  In  1872,  offers  on  economic  and 
technical  lervlce  on  chemicale  te  editors  of 
American  nawapapera. 

National  Associationof  Chniw  Stores 

726  Jaokaon  Place,  Wathiwgton,  D.  C, 
John  A.  Locan,  Execatlvo  Vteo-Preoldcnt. 
Oontinnlng  atndlea  In  social  and  economic 
aapecta  of  chain  store  distribution.  Kactnal 
data  and  Informative  material. 


National  Highway  Users  Conf  erenee 

National  PrMS  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Source  for  facta  about  all  phaaea  of  motor 
tranaportatlon,  with  forty  national  organ- 
iaatlona  aa  aflUiatea.  Paetnat  and  concise 
information  service  upon  request. 

Portland  Cement  Association 

General  OflSeei  33  W.  Grand  Ave., 
Chieage,  lU. 

Library,  research  laboratories,  300  pam- 
phlata.  Studies  in  housing,  roads,  paving, 
structural,  farm  and  other  fields. 

Proprietjuy  Association 

80  Varick  St..  New  York  Oty. 

Writ#  to  Earle  A.  Meyer,  Exeentlve  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Advisory  Committee  on  Advertis¬ 
ing,  for  news  releases  covering  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  package  medicine  Industry. 

Women  Investors  in  America,  Inc. 

535  nfth  Avenna,  Naw  Yerk.  N.  Y. 
Non-profit  making,  membership  organisation 
n«Tot«d  to  floancial  edocatioD  and  fact¬ 
finding;  of  particular  impertanco  to  womon 
property  ownort.  jobboldon  and  Uxpayert. 


(AdT.) 


Use  of  Cars  Supports 
Broad  Range  of  Trade 

One  out  of  every  seven  persons 
employed  in  the  United  States 
wholesale,  retail  and  service  trades 
is  drawing  wages  from  an  establish¬ 
ment  connected  with  automotive 
transportation. 

This  is  revealed  in  an  analysis  of 
latest  census  bureau  figures  by  the 
National  Highway  Users  Conference. 

Approximately  one  out  of  every 
six  wholesale,  retail  and  service  es¬ 
tablishments,  or  a  total  of  374,000 
out  of  2,395,156  such  establishments, 
depends  upon  the  automotive,  pe¬ 
troleum  and  allied  trades  for  its 
existence. 

SOURCE  —  National  Highway 
Users  Conference. 

Summer  Hot  Water 
Easily  Available 

Although  more  than  fifty  per  cent 
of  American  homes  are  not  equipped 
with  hot  water  facilities  during  sum¬ 
mer  months,  this  convenience  is 
available  at  small  cost  with  modern, 
thermostatically  controlled,  anthra¬ 
cite  tank  heaters.  Automatic  in  op¬ 
eration,  calling  for  attention  but  two 
or  three  times  in  twenty-four  hours, 
these  small  heaters  provide  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  hot  water  for  all  uses  at 
minimum  costs.  They  can  be  pur¬ 
chased,  equipped  with  controls,  for 
as  little  as  $20.00. 

Not  only  do  these  heaters  keep 
water  at  an  even  temperature,  but 
they  also  insure  clean  water,  free 
from  rust  or  sediment.  Tliey  utilize 
pea  anthracite,  thus  being  econom¬ 
ical  to  run,  and  use  from  one  to 
three  tons  of  coal  per  season,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  amount  of  water  used. 

SOURCE — Anthracite  Industries, 
Inc. 

Ancient  Industries  in 
Revolution 

Because  of  Rayon,  the  Erst  man¬ 
made  textile  fibre,  the  whole  textile 
industry  today  seethes  with  change. 
Shoes  are  made  without  sewing  or 
nails.  Lumber  is  being  made  rot- 
jiroof,  termite-proof,  practically  fire¬ 
proof.  Often  soap  is  not  soap,  rub- 
i)er  not  rubber,  leather  not  leather. 
Six  weeks  of  auto  painting  is  done 
with  nitrocellulose  lacquers  and 
glyptal  enamel  in  a  few  hours. 
Lighter,  stronger,  rust-resisting  met¬ 
als,  a  thousand  petroleum  deriva¬ 
tives,  chemical  cement,  new  syn¬ 
thetic  chemically-compounded  mate¬ 
rials  are  re-making  our  railroads, 
electrical,  radio  and  aviation  indus¬ 
tries. 

SOURCE— Ctemical  Foundation. 


Hands  Off  the 
Supreme  Court 

Women  Investors  In  America,  Inc., 
which  is  a  non-partisan  membership 
corporation,  has  selected  for  its  pres¬ 
ent  major  activity  a  vigorous  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  Women’s  National 
Committee  for  “Hands  Off  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court.”  Miss  Cathrine  Cur¬ 
tis,  National  Director  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  is  also  serving  as  Oiairman 
of  the  Committee.  Headquarters, 
which  will  serve  newspapers  as  a 
clearing  house  of  information  on 
women’s  activities  in  this  movement, 
have  been  established  at  535  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

SOURCE — Women  Investors  In 
America,  Inc. 

New  Low  Death 
Rate  for  Alcoholism 

The  March  issue  of  the  AM.C. 
News,  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Liquor  Authority,  contained 
the  following: 

"The  lowest  death  rate  for  alco¬ 
holism  in  fifteen  years  was  recently 
reported  for  New  York  State  for  the 
year  1936  by  Dr.  J.  V.  DePorte,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  State  Division  of  Vital 
Statistics. 

“Alcoholism  was  one  of  a  number 
of  important  causes  of  death  for 
which  new  low  rates  were  recorded 
in  Dr.  DePorte’s  annual  report.  The 
1936  rate  was  given  as  3.1  per 
100,000  of  population.” 

The  foregoing  reflects  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  moderate  drinking  of  legal 
beverages  contrasted  with  immoder¬ 
ate  consumption  of  iUegal  spirits 
during  the  National  Prohibition  era. 

SOURCE — Distilled  Spirits  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc. 

Business  Papers  Lead 
Business  Thinking 

Paralleling  the  service  rendered 
their  readers  by  newspapers — busi¬ 
ness  papers  serve  the  business  com¬ 
munity  by  creating  a  medium  for 
the  exchange  of  ideas  between  indi¬ 
viduals  whose  thinking  keep  the 
wheels  of  business  turning. 

Through  a  thorough  consideration 
of  public  interest  strongly  edited 
business  papers  are  performing  a 
plus  service  today  which  is  aimed  to 
interpret  legislation  and  government 
to  business  men  and,  in  turn,  to 
represent  the  interests  and  problems 
of  the  particular  business  served  to 
government. 

Business  paper  editors  offer  news¬ 
papers  wanted  factual  information 
on  trends  or  developments  in  their 
respective  fields,  that  is  second  to 
none  in  authority  and  completeness. 

SOURCE — The  Associated  Busi¬ 
ness  Papers,  Inc. 
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DEALER  RETURNABLE 
PROBLEM  SOLVED 


Savannah  Pres*  Use*  Stapling  Ma¬ 
chine  and  Allows  Return*  on  Papers 
Not  Opened;  St.  Paul  News  Boy* 
Form  Drum,  Bugle  Corps 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 
IRCULATORS  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  selling  news  dealers 
on  a  returnable  basis,  will  be  inter- 
ested  to  know  how  one  newspaper 

handles  the  situation.  The  Savannah  ^ 

(Ga.)  Evening  Press  uses  a  wire 

stapling  machine;  folds  the  paper  in 

a  quarter  fold  and  staples  it  to- 

gether.  The  paper  can  be  opened  by 

a  slight  pull,  which  does  not  damage 

the  newspaper,  and  any  paper  that 

has  not  been  opened  is  accepted  for 

return 

Discussing  the  situation  leading  up  - 

to  this  innovation,  H.  S.  Bowden,  city  Members  of  the  rec 

circulation  manager,  writes: 

“Several  years  ago  we  had  to  dis-  them  when  approached  by  the  mys- 
continue  selling  news  dealers  on  a  Serious  stranger  in  order  to  make 
returnable  basis,  because  when  it  *  *  * 

came  time  to  collect  from  the  dealer  m  «  n 

he  had  more  papers  than  he  had  re-  News-Bee  Boys  Honored 

ceived  on  his  order,  or  over  half  of  ^JEVENTY-FTVE  carrier  salesmen  oi 
his  papers  had  been  read.  We  felt  the  Toledo  News-Bee  were  re- 
that  a  paper  that  had  been  read  cently  honored  at  a  dinner,  arranged 
should  not  be  returned  for  credit,  any  by  Joseph  Gallon,  News-Bee  circu- 
more  than  a  half-smoked  cigar,  or  a  lation  department  official.  Hxe  group 
half  empty  glass.  After  investigation,  represented  the  cream  of  the  organiza- 
we  found  that  most  of  the  dealers  tion.  During  February,  the  boys  at- 
near  hotels  were  paying  porters  and  tendmg  the  dinner  had  stood  head- 
bell  boys  for  papers  picked  up  in  hotel  and-shoulders  above  their  colleagues 
lobbies  so  they  could  be  returned  for  in  points  of  reliability,  sales  efficiency 
credit  trustworthiness.  ’Du'ee  carrier 

“Sales  began  to  drop  off  and  we  boys  from  each  of  the  paper’s  23  sta- 
had  to  do  something  to  improve  tions  within  the  city  limits  were 
them.  We  couldn’t  get  the  dealers  to  selected  imder  the  newly -organized 
order  any  more  than  the  minimvun  “merit  system.” 
number  of  papers  they  could  sell  each  •  «  • 

day.  We  didn’t  want  to  go  back  to  “Invariably  in  Advance” 

the  old  method  of  returns,  so  we  hit  came  across  this  bit  of  wis- 

upon  the  wire  stapling  method.  Now  VV  dom  in  the  first  issue  of  the 
all  the  desders  are  satisfied  and  are  new  weekly  newspaper,  Winkler  Sun, 
selling  more  papers  than  before,  published  at  Kermit,  Tex.,  by  Stuart 
There  are  no  more  arguments  when  Long,  youthful  Texas  University  joiu’- 
the  time  comes  to  collect,  and  our  nalism  graduate,  who  announced  his 
city  newsstand  circulation  is  rapidly  paper’s  subscription  rate  as  $2.00  per 
gaining  to  the  old  high  mark.”  year — “invariably  in  advance.”  Ifiat’s 

Mr.  Bowden  reports  that,  at  first,  he  a  polite  way  of  saying  “cash  on  the 


92  BOYS  DAILY’S  GUESTS  {I, 

Ninety-two  newspaper  boys  and  J| 
branch  managers  of  the  Union  City  ^ 
(N.  J.)  Hudson  Dispatch  were  its  ^ 
guests,  March  18,  at  a  swimming  party  < 
and  tinkey  dinner  at  St.  George  Hotel,  S 
Brooklyn.  Thomas  Meegan,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  ran  the  party  for  the  W 
paper.  Z 


Drum,  Bugle  Corps  Formed 

After  weeks  of  practice,  the  St. 

Paul  News  carriers’  drum  and 
bugle  corps  recently  made  its  public 
bow  at  the  Shrine  indoor  circus, 
staged  at  the  Municipal  Auditorium. 
Garbed  in  flashy  red  and  white  uni¬ 
forms,  the  36  members  marched  as  a 
unit  in  the  school  police  parade  and 
won  public  approval  at  the  opening 
performance  of  the  circus.  They  are 
scheduled  to  make  many  public  ap¬ 
pearances  in  St  Paul  during  the  com¬ 
ing  spring  and  summer,  according  to 
H.  Shugard,  city  circulation  manager 
of  the  News. 


The  Advertising  Manager  Says 

Burgess  Chrome  Syndicate  Mats 
give  us  the  best  color  register 
because  of  uniform  shrinkage 


“Pay-Off”  Man  in  Charlotte 

DIS’TRICT  salesmen  for  the  Char¬ 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News  have  been  on 
the  lookout  in  recent  weeks  for  the 
“pay-off”  man,  who  has  been  making 
the  rounds  in  the  business  district 
with  his  pockets  full  of  new  quarters 
for  those  on  the  job.  Every  salesman 
the  “pay-off”  man  hears  taUcing  head¬ 
lines  and  keeping  busy  has  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  selling  the  stranger  a 
paper  for  a  quarter.  Salesmen  must 
have  their  “pay-off”  cards  with 
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COPELAND  BILL  CHECK 
SEEN  IN  MEASURE 

Poblitkert,  Agencie*  Not  Liable  for 
Fal«e  Copy  Under  Amendment 
Giving  FTC  Unprecedented 
Control  of  Ad» 


Washington,  D.  C.,  March  25 — Re¬ 
garded  here  as  a  move  to  checkmate 
the  Copeland  food-drug-cosmetic  bill, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  act  has  been 
introduced  by  Representative  Clarence 
Lea,  designed  to  give  FTC  unprece¬ 
dented  control  over  advertising. 

As  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  Cope¬ 
land  bill  places  false  advertising  pro¬ 
hibitions  in  the  hands  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  agriculture.  The  strategem 
adopted  by  the  house  committee, 
which  insists  upon  trade  commission 
jurisdiction  in  this  held,  is  to  speed 
enactment  of  the  Lea  measure  and 
then,  having  disposed  of  advertising 
sections  of  a  fo^  and  drug  bill,  to 
pass  a  new  measure  covering  other 
aspects  of  “pure  food”  legislation.  Lea 
is  reported  to  have  the  united  backing 
of  his  committee  in  this  maneuver. 


Advertising  agencies  would  be 
saved  from  prosecution  under  the 
same  conditions  as  publishers. 

The  entire  bill  rests  upon  an  ex¬ 
tremely  broad  definition,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

“The  term  ‘false  advertisement’ 
means  an  advertisement  which  makes 
an  untrue  statement  of  a  material 
tact  or  omits  to  state  a  fact  necessary 
in  order  to  make  any  word  or  words, 
statement,  design,  or  device  made  or 
used,  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  made  or  used  and  to 
which  applicable,  not  misleading  in  a 
material  respect.” 

$10,000  PICTURE  CONTEST 

The  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  recently 
awarded  $10,000  in  cash  prizes  for  the 
best  answers  to  a  series  of  48  picture 
puzzles.  There  were  more  than  46,000 
complete  sets  of  answers.  The  Blade 
employed  a  special  staff  of  more  than 
20  girls  who  spent  a  month  checking 
and  classifying  the  2,208,000  separate 
cartoon  clippings  submitted.  The  en¬ 
tire  contest  was  so  close  that  the  Blade 
gave  away  an  additional  $1,350  when 
11  contestants  tied  for  sixth  place,  and 
another  $100  extra  when  two  persons 
tied  for  seventh  place. 


Eight  Experts  to  Conduct 
News  Photo  Course 

Norman,  Okla.,  March  22 — flight  ex¬ 
perts  have  accepted  places  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  short  course  in  news 
photography  to  be  held  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  April  1,  2 

and  3. 

They  are  Jack  Price  of  Editor  & 
Publisher;  William  Vandivert,  staff 
photographer  for  Life;  Jess  Gibson, 
Hoiiston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  J.  H.  Kell- 
berg,  technician  for  the  Elastman 
Kodak  company,  Rochester;  W.  J. 
Shroder,  Daily  Oklahoman  and  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times;  and  three  men 
from  the  Agfa  Ansco  corptoration, 
Kansas  City — Calvin  Wheat,  manager, 
J.  W.  Graham,  chemist,  and  Homer 
Frerking,  technician. 

Registration  for  the  course,  planned 
as  an  annual  event,  was  to  close  on 
March  27. 

Three  plans  of  study  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  three  days.  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  one  group  will  be  for  the  be¬ 
ginner  who  would  like  to  know  about 
photography  but  has  not  yet  made  the 
start. 

The  second  group  will  include 


the  amateur,  or  the  person  who  has 
some  knowledge  and  wants  to  build 
on  it.  The  third  group  will  include 
the  professional  news  photographer, 
who  is  well  versed  in  die  work  but 
wishes  to  keep  abreast  of  new  de¬ 
velopments. 


DAILY’S  PLAN  AIDS  STUDENTS 

Advanced  reporting  students  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  obtain  practical  ex¬ 
perience  on  the  Oklahoma  News, 
Oklahoma  City,  through  a  plan  worked 
out  by  Robert  T.  Fredericks,  editor, 
and  Stewart  Harral,  instructor  in 
journalism.  Throughout  this  semester 
students  in  classes  taught  by  Harral 
will  be  assigned  regularly  for  report¬ 
ing  duty  on  the  Oklahoma  City  news¬ 
paper. 


INCREASES  PRICE  TO  3  CENTS 

The  Pontiac  (Mich.)  Daily  Press 
has  increased  its  street  sale  price 
from  two  to  three  cents  a  copy.  The 
delivered  price  has  been  increased 
from  12  to  15  cents  a  week.  Addi¬ 
tional  revenue  derived  from  the 
change  in  price  will  be  shared  with 
the  newsboys. 


By  carrying  a  provision  permitting 
the  FTC  to  proce^  against  deceptive 
acts  and  practices  regardless  of 
whether  an  unfair  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  exists,  the  bill  covers  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  Wheeler  bill  as  favor¬ 
ably  reported  to  the  Senate  this  week. 

It  goes  further,  however,  and  pro¬ 
poses  a  penal  section  allowing  a  fine 
of  $1,000,  and  $50  a  day,  for  violation 
of  “cease  and  desist”  orders;  also  em¬ 
powers  FTC  to  petition  for  injxmc- 
tions  to  restrain  current  or  prospec¬ 
tive  advertising  of  products  “which 
may  be  injurious  to  health.” 

Newspaper  publishers  would  not  be 
liable  under  the  penal  provisions  pro¬ 
vided  they  disclose  the  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  advertiser  whose  copy  is 
the  basis  of  a  complaint  It  is  also 
provided  that  injunctions  against  pub¬ 
lication  would  not  be  effective  when: 

1.  Restraining  the  dissemination  of 
a  false  advertisement  in  any  particu¬ 
lar  issue  of  such  publication  would 
delay  the  delivery  of  such  issue  for 
a  substantial  period  after  the  regu¬ 
lar  date  therefor. 

2.  Such  delay  would  be  due  to  the 
method  by  which  the  manufacture 
and  distribution  of  such  publication 
is  customarily  conducted  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  accordance  with  sound  busi¬ 
ness  practice,  and  not  to  any  method 
or  device  adopted  for  the  evasion  of 
this  section  or  to  prevent  or  delay  the 
issuance  of  an  injunction  or  restrain¬ 
ing  order  with  respect  to  such  false 
advertisements  or  any  other  adver¬ 
tisement. 
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Hartford  Times 
Largest  in 

Newcomers  and  visitors  to  Hart¬ 
ford  are  impressed  with  the  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  large  building  hoom 
in  residences  in  and  about  Hart¬ 
ford.  North,  south,  east  and 
west,  in  the  suburban  districts 
in  particular,  hundreds  of  new 
houses  are  under  construction, 
steadily  enlarging  the  market 
for  all  types  of  building  material 
and  effuipment. 


Circulation 

History! 

General  Merchandise  group 
sales  in  the  city  of  Hartford 
have  grown  from  $14,902,000 
in  1933  to  $19,195,000  in 
1935,  an  increase  of  $4,293,- 
000  or  28.8%.  This  is  only 
one  indication  of  Hartford’s 
substantial  progress. 

The  Hartford  Times  daily  circu¬ 
lation  is  keeping  step  with  this 
expansion. 


Hartford  Times  circulation  now  running  well  over  66,000 
copies  daily,  an  increase  of  roughly  3,000  copies  a  day  over  a  year 
ago — three  thousand  more  families  who  depend  on  this  newspaper 
for  news  needs — advertising  and  otherwise. 


HARTFORD  CONNECTICUT 

J.  P.  McKINNEY  &  SON,  National  Representatives 
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TOLEDO  TIMES,  GUILD 
SIGN;  OPEN  SHOP 

Second  Contract  in  City  in  Ei(ht 

Day* — Grant*  FiTe>Day,  Forty- 
Hour  Week — Minimum*  Re¬ 
troactive  to  March  17 

The  second  guild  contract  to  be 
signed  within  eight  days  in  Toledo 
went  into  effect  Saturday,  March  20. 
when  executives  of  the  Toledo  Times 
and  officers  of  the  Toledo  Newspaper 
Guild  affixed  their  names  to  a  one- 
year  agreement  covering  wages,  hours 
and  working  conditions  for  the  Times 
editorial  staff.  A  request  for  the 
preferential  shop  was  refused. 

Following  by  little  more  than  a 
week  the  signing  of  a  contract  be¬ 
tween  the  Toledo  Blade  and  the  guild, 
the  Times  agreement  is  the  second 
signed  guild  contract  to  be  granted 
on  a  Paul  Block  newspaper  and  the 
fourth  ever  successfully  negotiated  on 
any  Ohio  paper.  Guild  units  on  the 
other  Block  papers,  the  Newark  Star- 
Eagle,  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette 
and  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  are  in 
contract  negotiations  with  their  local 
managements. 

Principal  provisions  of  the  Times 
contract  are,  in  brief:  recognition  of 
guild  as  sole  collective  bargaining 
agency  for  Times  editorial  depart¬ 
ment;  establishment  of  the  five-day, 
40-hour  week  not  later  than  Sept.  15, 
1937;  institution  of  minimum  wage 
scales  for  five  classifications  of  edi¬ 
torial  employes  as  follows;  reporters, 
first  year,  $25,  with  even  step-ups  to 
$50  at  start  of  seventh  year;  copy- 
readers,  rewrite  men,  women’s  editors 
and  departmental  editors,  first  year, 
$30,  with  even  step-ups  to  $50  at  start 
of  six  year;  artists  and  photographers, 
same  scale  as  reporters;  librarians  and 
clerks,  first  year,  $18,  with  even  step- 
ups  to  $27  at  start  of  fourth  year;  mes¬ 
sengers,  first  year,  $15,  with  even 
step-vq>s  to  $18  at  start  of  fourth 
year;  overtime  pay  at  regular  rates 
or  equal  time  off;  and  dismissal  com¬ 
pensation:  employed  six  months  to  a 
year,  one  week’s  salary;  one  to  two 
years,  two  weeks’  salary;  two  to  three 
years,  four  weeks’  salary;  three  to 
five  years,  six  weeks’  salary;  five 
years  or  more,  three  months'  salary. 

Other  provisions;  five  days  or 
nights  out  of  seven  of  eight  hours 
each  are  to  constitute  a  week’s  work, 
such  eight  hours  to  be  worked  within 
a  nine-hour  period  (the  first  part  to 
be  effective  not  later  than  Sept.  15); 
news  editor,  day  and  night  city  edi¬ 
tor,  chief  of  copy  desk,  drama  editor, 
Sunday  editor  (if  hired)  and  editorial 
writer  (if  hired)  to  remain  on  six- 
day  basis  but  will  receive  not  less 
them  five-day  minimum  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  years  of  experience. 


plus  20  per  cent  of  that  minimum  for 
the  sixth  day. 

In  figuring  the  minimum  scales,  the 
basis  is  years  of  experience  on  a  daily 
newspaper  of  not  less  than  10,000  cir¬ 
culation,  news  service,  picture  service 
or  wire  service. 

The  contract  was  signed  by  Richard 
C.  Patterson,  general  manager;  Don¬ 
ald  A.  Wiley,  business  numager,  and 
Harold  H.  Hartley,  managing  editor, 
for  the  Times,  and  Joseph  J.  Flana¬ 
gan,  Times  reporter  and  guild  presi¬ 
dent;  Kenneth  A.  Hamel,  Blade  unit 
chairman;  Carl  P.  Adamshick,  News- 
Bee  unit  chairman,  and  Ingrid  Jewell, 
guild  secretary,  for  the  guild.  It  is 
retroactive  to  March  17,  so  that  salary 
increases  will  appear  on  this  week’s 
pay  checks. 

Times  unit  officers  said  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  minimums  meant 
raises  for  28  of  the  34  staff  members, 
one  as  high  as  a  $20  a  week  raise  and 
several  of  $15.  Times  executives  said 
the  minimums  would  mean  an  in¬ 
crease  of  16  2/3  per  cent  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  payroll.  In  view  of  this  added 
expense  the  management  refused  a 
request  for  a  fiat  increase  for  those 
not  affected  by  the  minimums. 

In  the  story  of  the  Blade  contract 
in  last  week’s  EIditor  &  Publisher  it 
was  stated  that  dismissal  compensa¬ 
tion  was  provided  on  the  b^is  of 
one  week”s  pay  for  each  year  of  ser¬ 
vice  up  to  a  maximum  of  12  weeks. 
This  was  incorrect,  the  Blade  contract 
specifying  the  same  rates  of  dismissal 
bonus  as  listed  above  for  the  Times. 

NEW  CLASSIFIED  OFFICE 

The  Philadelphia  Record  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Harry  N.  Moore  as  New  York 
classified  advertising  representative, 
with  offices  at  the  New  York  Post 
Building,  75  West  St. 
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RADIO  MAY  AUGMENT 
PRESS  IN  CONGRESS 

Pittman  Ask*  Senate  to  Investigate 

Advisibility  of  Move,  Criticis¬ 
ing  Some  Reporter*  for 
"Inaccuracies” 

Senator  Key  Pittman  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Conunittee,  has  introduced  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  the  U.  S.  Senate,  authorizing 
an  investigation  of  the  “advisability 
of  broadcasting  the  proceedings  of 
Congress  on  matters  of  public  impor¬ 
tance.” 

Senator  Pittman  said  that  news¬ 
papers  and  reporters  have  been  guilty 
of  “continuous  material  inaccuracies” 
in  writing  important  legislative  de¬ 
velopments  from  Capitol  Hill. 

“However,  I  don’t  want  to  indict  the 
whole  press  gallery;  for  generally 
speaking  the  reporting  has  been  ac¬ 
curate  and  fair.  I  feel  that  there  is  a 
possibility  that  broadcasting  impor¬ 
tant  proceedings  of  Congress  by  a 
government  station  might  afford  the 
public  a  supplementary  informational 
service  that  would  not  conflict  with 
the  press  or  its  work.” 


He  added  that  he  is  merely  seeking 
the  facts  concerning  such  a  proposal 
and  whether  it  is  advisable  to  embark 
on  such  a  program. 

“There  are  many  technical  and 
policy  angles  to  be  explored  before  it 
can  be  determined  whether  the  gov- 
ernment  and  Congress  should  enter 
the  broadcasting  field,  even  in  a  lim¬ 
ited  way,”  he  said. 

In  presenting  his  resolution  to  the 
Senate,  Pittman  declared  that  some  of 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  were 
not  accurately  reporting  developments 
on  his  neutrality  legislation. 

He  wants  the  Senate  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Committee  to  make  a  study  of 
the  whole  problem  of  government 
broadcasting,  especially  involving 
Congress,  before  sponsoring  any  defi¬ 
nite  program. 

FTC  LICENSE  HEARINGS  SET 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  at  Washington  has  set  hearing 
applications  for  broadcasting  licenses 
from  the  following  newspaper  groups; 
Louisville  Times,  1210  kc.  May  14; 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  940  kc.  May  18; 
and  W.  H.  Hartman,  publisher  of 
Waterloo,  (la.)  Daily  Courier,  1420 
kc,  June  1. 
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are  worth  their  weight  in 
platinum!  They  give  deep, 
clear  impressions  that  pro¬ 
duce  clean-printing  stereos 
. .  .  and  require  only  mod¬ 
erate  moulding-pressure 
that  protects  type  and 
ruts;  prolongs  life  of 
moulding  blankets. 

Big  newspapers  .  .  .  and 
litUc  ones,  too  . . .  can  do 
their  best  work  with 
Morley  Mats. 


MORLEY  BUTTON 

Manufacturing  Company 

Portomoatli,  New  Hanspahiro 
N««  Yark  OSm,  4*  Ea.l  lllk  Stnal 


INCONSPICUOUS  but  important  is 
the  name  "Western  Electric"  on 
your  telephone. 

You  may  never  have  noticed  it, 
yet  it  has  been  there  for  yeors. 
And  it  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
the  quality  and  low  cost  oi  tele¬ 
phone  service. 

Western  Electric  has  been  mak¬ 
ing  Bell  System  equipment  for 
over  half  a  century.  Its  specialized 
production  and  purchasing  have 
enabled  the  operating  companies 
in  the  Bell  System  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  oi  the  highest 
quality  at  reasonable  prices. 


Western  Electric  serves  further  by 
maintaining  a  nation-wide  system 
for  the  rapid  delivery  oi  material 
and  apparatus.  This  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  factor  in  providing  good  tele¬ 
phone  service  irom  day  to  day  and 
speeding  its  restoration  in  time  oi 
fire,  flood  or  other  emergency. 

Western  Electric  is  an  integral 
part  oi  the  Bell  System  and  has 
the  some  objectives  os  the  rest  oi 
the  organisation.  Daily  it  plays 
its  part  in  making  your  own  tele¬ 
phone  service  dependable,  effi¬ 
cient  and  inexpensive  _ ^ 

—the  best  in  the  world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


TI*Or  G»EEN  iSLANO 
COHOES 


One  Fare  Makes  Troy 
An  Important  Market  ^ 


PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 
NEWSPRINT  RISE 

(Continued  from  page  5) 


not  absorb  this  increase  unless  they 
can  pass  it  on  to  the  public  in  in¬ 
creased  advertising  and  subscription 
rates.  The  only  hope  of  protection 
from  still  further  increases  is  the  con¬ 
struction  of  newsprint  mills  in  the 
south.”  _  ^ 


George  B.^ngan,  publisher,  Kaii^as  orbitant  additional  price  suggested,  i 
City  Star:  The  prtce  of  paper  m  19^.  then  the  law  of  self-preservation  will  I 
it  occurs  to  me,  will  depend  entirely  force  us  to  charge  prices  too  severe  i 
on  the  demand  for  newsprint,  not  in  foj.  jjjg  other  man’s  business.  So  : 
March,  1937,  but  in  1938.  IVe  are  en—  where  will  the  ’cycle’  end?” 
tirely  too  far  away  from  1938  to  know  Frank  Tripp,  general  manager,  Gan-  i 
what  business  conditions  are  going  to  Newspapers:  *T  can  only  say 

be  and  what  the  resulting  demand  for  that  I  admire  the  colossal  optimism  of 
paper  is  going  to  be.  There  are  so  ^he  International  Paper  Co.,  and  I 
many  elements  to  enter  into  the  ques-  wish  I  could  share  it  with  them.” 

tion  such  as  the  extreme  possibility  of  _ 

a  buyers’ strike  against  hi^  prices  on  rn  ii  ir/i  * 

the  one  hand  and  inflation  on  the  SpOCC  Buyer 8  1  ell  IV  flOt 

other  that  no  one  could  very  well  pre-  If  J  nfltil  Thev  Want 

diet  what  the  conditions  are  going  to  A.iria  Of  UOm  1  tiey  fV  Otll 

be  that  will  ultimately  make  the  price.  Data  about  readers,  their  age,  sex. 
Unquestionably,  if  any  such  price  pre-  income,  habits,  etc.,  is  the  most  valu- 
vails  as  the  one  suggested,  newspapers  able  kind  of  information  that  agency 
everywhere  will  be  compelled  to  find  space  buyers  get  from  promotion  ma- 
mudi  new  revenue  to  meet  this  as  terial  prepared  by  magazines,  accord- 
well  as  steadily  mounting  labor  costs  ing  to  a  survey  by  Ross  Federal  Re- 
and  taxes.”  search  Corporation  covering  107  space 

John  Cowles,  associate  publisher,  buyers  in  agencies  from  coast  to  coast 
Det  Moines  Register  and  Tribune:  Data  about  readers  was  rated  ex- 

“AJthough  I  believe  paper  manufac-  tremely  helpful  by  88.79  per  cent  of 


■  HE  limits  of  Troy's  locol 
faro  zono  coincido  with  thoso  of  its 
A.B.C.  City  Zono.  That  moans  Wator- 
vliot,  Groon  Island,  Cohoos  and  Wa> 
torford  folks  pay  no  moro  to  rido  to 
Troy  storos  than  do  Trojans.  (Many 
livo  noaror  Troy's  shopping  district 
than  do  somo  Troy'rosidonts!)  Troy 
is  an  important  markot  bocauso  its 
storos  and  shops  aro  within  tho  rango 
of  ono  local  faro  for  moro  than  119,* 
324  City  Zono  buyors. 

For  only  ono  "faro"  you  con  roach 
this  army  of  spondors.  Ono  modium. 
Tho  Rocord  Nowspapors  —  solo  Troy 
doilios— 4akos  tho  notional  or  local 
advortisor's  mossago  into  moro  than 
4  out  of  ovory  5  of  tho  30,738  City 
Zono  homos  for  a  singlo  flat  rato  of 
10c  a  lino.  In  no  othor  important 
Empiro  Stato  markot  can  you  socuro 
such  thorough  covorago  at  so  low  a 
cost. 


Within  the  4-mile  radtu., 
of  the  Troy  A.B.C.  City 
Zone  lie  Watervliet,  Green 
Island,  Cohoes  and  Wa 
terford,  comprising  one 
rompact  metropolitan  area 


A  CLIENT 


whom  we  represent  is  desir¬ 
ous  of  locating  a  daily  news- 
papier  in  need  of  “new 
blood”  in  the  business  and 
advertising  departments. 


This  client  is  a  man  of 
wholesome  experience  for  his 
years,  and  he  pxissesses  funds 
wdiich  he  will  apply  in  the 
operation  of  such  paper, 
with  an  arrangement  with 
the  ow'iier  to  acquire  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  at  a  later 
date. 


Do  Your  People  Travel? 

Of  Course  Tliey  Do! 

SHIPBOARD 

PHOTOS 

of 

Your  Prominent  Citizens 
sailing  or  arriving 

S3  —  per  astienment 
•  scelueivm  to  you 

WIRES 

ELLA  BARNETT 

Photos 

Watt  22mi  St  N«w  Tark  City 

<Est.  Juoa,  1927) 


{Mormbsgi 


Your  reply  will  be  treated 
in  strict  confidence  bv  us. 


NEWSPAPER 
APPRAISAL  CORP'N 


ll  ^ 

I  "  1 
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42— RETAILING 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  27,  1937 


INCOME  TAXES,  STRIKES  REDUCE  LATE 
MARCH  BUYING  POWER 

Weather  Hits  Easter  Shopping — Comparative  Gains  Dis> 
counted  by  1936  Flood  Disaster — End  of  Month  Improve* 
ment  and  Big  April  Promotion  Predicted 


By  RICHARD  WEBSTER  home  to  all  retailers.  Act  (winter  number  of  Harvard  Busi- 

MIT^  KiTADr-u  •  ,  *  1  •  .  f  The  mere  fact  of  property  occupa-  nes*  Review).  Why,  he  asks,  should 

income  ax  paymen  e  ^  es  increase  rate  for  the  same  strikers  marks  a  tremendous  not  the  merchant  who  insists  on  a 

may  have  cut  expen^tures  for  period-image  up  13.5  per  cent  and  ^^ange  in  the  weapons  of  labor-if  discount  for  his  quantity  purchL4 
^me  claves  of  retail  g^  in  Ae  sales  about  11  per  cent.  Usually  the  ^he  general  ,  efu.se  to  give  different  prices  to^ 

third  week  of  the  month.  The  weather  rate  of  sales  increase  is  higher  than  ,  i-  a  ts  i  *  t  j-  <  u—  t  t  j  t 

.  ,  ,  „  ,  .  u  pybjjc  Dean-elect  Landis  of  Har-  ferent  grades  of  customers  at  retail’ 

wnc  nnt  fnr  HlactoT*  cnrtnmncr  Iho  rtain  m  ...  “  acuui. 


nition  of  the  employers’  self-interest  honest  sales  and  a  decreased  spread 
and  profit  advantage  in  better  wages  between  the  price  he  pays  and  the 
and  shorter  hours  for  his  employes,  price  the  producer  receives.”  From 
but  these  demonstrations  certainly  the  Institute  of  Distribution,  comes 
show  the  need  of  action — to  stop  John  P.  Nichols’  booklet  on  “Legisla- 
strikes  that  have  begun  and  to  pre-  tion  Harmful  to  Consumers  —  and 
vent  strikes  before  they  happen.  That  Why.”  A  step  farther  is  taken  by 
they  are  already  happening  in  some  Melvin  T.  Copeland  in  an  article  on 
retail  stores  brings  the  whole  matter  administering  the  Robinson-Patman 
home  to  all  retailers.  Act  (winter  number  of  Harvard  Busi- 

’The  mere  fact  of  property  occupa-  ness  Review).  Why,  he  asks,  should 


was  not  ideal  for  Easter  shopping,  the  percentage  of  gain  in  linage.  Of 
Strikes  here  and  there — some  of  them  the  21  leading  cities  listed  only  one. 
even  in  retail  establishments — ^reduced  New  Orleans,  did  not  gain  in  depart¬ 
buying  power  and  at  the  same  time  ment  store  linage  this  February 


vard  Law  School  says,  the  sitdown  Or  if  he  sells  at  announced  prices, 
strike  may  be  recognized  by  the  law,  why  should  he  be  unwilling  to  buy  on 


um  uoi  gam  m  uepari-  the  same  stendardized  principle’ 

s^e  time  ment  store  Image  th^  February  ^  premises  to  keep  their  claim  - -  ^  ' 

introduced  a  feeling  of  uncertamty  m  against  l^t.  The  greatest  rates  of  gt^rke  intact  is  similar  to  the  claim  1937  DIRECTORY  ISSUEI 
producer,  distributor  and  consumer,  gam— both  over  40  per  cent— were  m  *0.  d  u  a  u  t 

iKo  Mru . 1,^  o*  employcr  to  close  his  premises  Reynolds  -  Fitzgerald,  Inc., 


Over  the  preceding  week  the  gain  Birmingham  and  Milwaukee, 
m  retail  volume  according  to  Dun  &  Significant  figures  from  a  few  finan- 
Bradstreet  was  only  from  2  to  6  per  cial  reports  for  the  fiscal  year  1936: 
cent.  But  in  comparison  with  the  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  net  profit 
third  week  of  March  in  1936,  this  of  $20,198,914 — almost  half  again  as 
year  showed  a  gain  from  10  to  25  per  much  as  in  the  year  before  ($13,- 


against  his  employes.” 

•  •  * 

Retail  prices  in  February  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  eighth  consecu¬ 
tive  month.  On  March  1  the  Fair- 


1937  DIRECTORY  ISSUED 

Reynolds  -  Fitzgerald,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  representatives,  have  issued 
their  annual  directory  of  special  west¬ 
ern  representatives.  ’The  list  in¬ 
cludes  newspapers  having  Chicago 
representation,  together  with  a  tab- 


cent— not  quite  as  good  as  it  sounds  527,310);  and  net  sales,  $361,297,059,  child  Publications  retail  price  index  elation  of  representetive  firms  and 
because  a  year  ago  some  parts  of  the  which  was  23  per  cent  more  than  for  was  6.6  per  cent  above  last  year’s  low  is 

country  were  suffering  from  flood  dis-  1935.  Dividends  totaled  $19,670,894,  and  35  per  cent  above  the  depres-  PUblishM  by  the  Chicago  office  of 
asters.  By  regions  the  gains  over  a  and  further  working  capital  is  being  sion’s  low  in  May,  1933.  Prices  are  eyno  as-  itzgerald. 
year  ago  were;  New  Elngland,  12  to  raised  .  .  .  Blauner’s  and  subsidiaries,  still  going  up — faster  than  wages,  to  ^ 

20  per  cent;  East,  up  10  to  30  per  net  profit,  $328,507— about  45  per  cent  the  discomfort  of  the  consumer  and  JOINS  ARTHUR  HAGG 

cent  better  than  flood  week  of  1936;  more  than  the  year  before  ($225,865)  the  annoyance  of  distributors  who  are  Wiley  E.  Pendleton,  formerly  of 
Midwest,  12  to  20  per  cent — no  more  .  .  .  Bullock’s,  net  profit,  $2,056,064 —  not  sure  there  will  not  be  a  buyers’  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  joined  Arthur 
because  of  strikes  this  year;  North-  45  per  cent  above  ’35  ($1,411,661)  .  .  .  strike  and  who  fear  inflation.  At  the  Hagg  &  Associates,  publishers’  repre¬ 
east,  18  to  22  per  cent,  with  bad  \mold  Constable  Corporation,  net  moment  of  this  economic  uncertainty  sentatives,  it  was  announced  this  week 
weather  preventing  larger  gains;  earnings,  $387,066 — almost  75  per  cent  about  prices  there  is  injected  the  legis-  by  Arthur  Hagg,  president.  Mr.  Pen- 


cent  better  than  flood  week  of  1936;  more  than  the  year  before  ($225,865)  the  annoyance  of  distributors  who  are  Wiley  E.  Pendleton,  formerly  of 
Midwest,  12  to  20  per  cent — no  more  .  .  .  Bullock’s,  net  profit,  $2,056,064 —  not  sure  there  will  not  be  a  buyers’  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has  joined  Arthur 
because  of  strikes  this  year;  North-  45  per  cent  above  ’35  ($1,411,661)  .  .  .  strike  and  who  fear  inflation.  At  the  Hagg  &  Associates,  publishers’  repre¬ 
east,  18  to  22  per  cent,  with  bad  \mold  Constable  Corporation,  net  moment  of  this  economic  uncertainty  sentatives,  it  was  announced  this  week 
weather  preventing  larger  gains;  earnings,  $387,066 — almost  75  per  cent  about  prices  there  is  injwted  the  legis-  by  Arthur  Hagg,  president.  Mr.  Pen- 
Southwest,  up  14  to  20  per  cent;  South,  gain  over  the  1935  earnings  of  $221,-  lative  element — new  fair  trade  prac-  dleton,  now  in  the  Chicago  office,  will 


15  to  35  per  cent — the  best  showing 


.  Lerner  Stores  Coriioration.  tice  laws  have  been  enacted  this  year  shortly  assume  charge  of  the  Omaha 


for  any  region  this  week,  and  the  best  net  profit,  $2,181,516— more  than  121'2  in  12  states;  in  15  other  states  such  office,  succeeding  Clayton  Finch,  who 

showing  of  this  region  so  far  this  year;  per  cent  over  the  19S5  profit  of  $1,-  laws  are  tmder  consideration;  and  15  is  being  transferred  to  Chicago. 

and  the  Pacific  Coast  up  only  8  to  15  935,567;  increase  in  sales  almost  15^^  states  had  such  laws  at  the  end  of  last  - 

per  cent.  per  cent,  from  $32,216,436  to  $37,-  year.  Only  in  Connecticut  and  Ver-  HEADS  OFFICE 

In  the  Dallas  and  Chicago  Federal  178,189.  mont  have  state  legislatures  defeated  formerly  Detroit  man- 

Reserve  districts  the  gain  over  last  National  Cash  Register  Co.’s  sales  such  measures.  i  Revnolds-Fitzeerald  Inc 


year.  Only  in  Connecticut  and  Ver¬ 
mont  have  state  legislatures  defeated 


National  Cash  Register  Co.’s  sales  such  measures. 


year  same  week  was  25  per  cent;  in  and  profits  are  a  good  index  of  gen- 
Atlanta,  even  better  than  that — be-  eral  business  conditions  and  more  spe- 


HEADS  OFFICE 

Hal  D.  Ely,  formerly  Detroit  man¬ 
ager  of  Reynolds-Fitzgerald,  Inc., 


In  New  York  the  stMe  court  of  ap-  ^g^gpapgj.  representatives,  and  re¬ 
peals  has  just  reversed  Itself  onffie  Mnnnriv^  ha.<;  been 


Atlanta,  even  better  man  mat— be-  eral  business  conditions  and  more  spe-  peais  nas  jusi  reverseu  nsen  uxi  me  ^Iv  with  Elks  Maaazine  has  been 

tween  25  and  35  per  cent  gain.  For  cially  of  retail  business.  Last  year  its  constitutionality  of  the  Feld-Crawford  eastern  manager  of  How- 

the  first  half  of  the  month  Cleveland  sales  were  22  per  cent  better  than  in  law,  which  now  goes  into  effect  with  ^  Howland,  Inc.,  publishers’  rep- 


stores  averaged  a  30  per  cent  increase  1935  and  the  profits  were  up  more  Its  strong  provisions  for  resale  price 
over  a  year  ago.  than  88  per  cent.  maintenance.  Few  manufacturers 

Wise  prophets  expect  better  gains  *  *  *  have  yet  notified  New  York  dealers 

for  the  last  week  of  March  and  active  t>ao  these  gains  indicate  that  retail  suggest^  minimum  retail  prices, 
promotion  throughout  April  with  LJ  business  is  ready  to  meet  the  mostly  in  the  held 

clearances  postponed  until  the  third  new  labor  problems  of  sitdown  strikes 


us  sirong  provisions  lor  I  esaie  pxiee  New  York  office,  247 

maintenance.  Few  rn^iffacturers  pa^k  Avenue. 


BLACK  JOINS  “SPECIAL” 

R.  R.  Black  has  joined  the  Chicago 


week  of  next  month.  Two  clearances  (especially^of  non-sellffig  ^^plovesT  ^  “  Albany,  introduced  staff  of  B^nt.  Griffith  &  Brunson, 

well  before  Easter  by  Lord  &  Taylor  fficrea^d  cosL  "rgo^s^^^^^^  by  Senator  Livingston  of  Brooklyn,  Inc.,  publishers  representatives  it 

in  New  York  on  suits  and  Easter  coSSSties)  new  Je^lati^^^  forbids  most  loss  leader  sales.  was  announced  this  week  by  Fred 

-----  -  L  ,  communuiesj  new  regulations  about  Federal  Tydings-Miller  Bill  is  Parson,  manager  of  the  Chicago  of- 


coate  were  sharply  criticized  in  the  price  maintenance?  Without  demon- 


iiiaiiiitfimnce;  wixnoui  aemon-  ,  .  aa  i  i  i  i-i  ^  ^  xi.  Aaa 

strating  that  the  answer  is  yes,  these  ^  1 

pnnditinn=  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa- 


,  t  *  *  conditions  make  you  much  more  National  Retai  Dry  Goods  Associa-  REPRESENTATIVE 

r^OR  the  first  half  of  this  March  de-  hopeful.  But  it  is  management  brains  ^on  t  f  W  with 

r  partment  store  sales  in  the  New  and  foresight  that  will  answer  the  Platform  of  1936  Applies  to  the  Tyd-  George  Harshberger,  formerly  with 
York  Federal  Reserve  district  were  question— not  financial  statements  ings-MiHer  Bill.”  It  quotes  from  the  the  Paraffine  Company  in  Califomi^ 
7A  per  cent  better  th»  .  ye„  ego.  ?Se  SncS  reptrsletfiTesSt  >l>b»  words:  “We  will  aet  has  the  New  York  sales  stall 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  sales  were  the  oualitv  of  those  brains'  secure  to  the  consumer  fair  value,  of  West-Holliday-Mogensen. 

up  8.5  per  cent,  and  in  Northern  New  There  1  a  growing  appreciation 
Jersey  the  increase  over  last  year  was  among  retail  executives  of  the  funda- 

only  4.5  per  cent.  The  fact  that  mental  fact  that  labor  is  a  market  and  » — 'A  *  i 

Easter  is  so  much  earlier  this  year  that  weU  treated  employes  and  well  ,  '  j 

somewhat  discoimts  the  meaning  of  paid  help  make  a  market  that  is  able  .V  /  T  )  '•  ^  i 


to  secure  to  the  consumer  fair  value,  of  West-Holliday-Mogensen. 


1/  you  need 


thu  apparent  gain.  and  willing  to  buy.  Sitdown  strikes 

Rural  retail  sales  this  February  will  not  heighten  or  hurry  the  recog- 
were  about  per  cent  above  Feb- 

ruary  of  last  year,  but  compared  with  — 

this  January  the  gain  for  February  _ 
was  less  than  the  seasonal  average.  |  Y 

For  the  two  months  of  this  year  the  J^/  yOU  neeC 
gain  over  last  was  11  per  cent. 

This  February  25  chain  store  or-  1  /I  t  i  yt 

ganizations,  as  reported  by  Childs,  ^  ^  •t' 

Jeffries  &  ’ITiomdike,  Inc.,  were  12.6 
per  cent  ahead  of  last  February’s  ITl  C  TT 
sales.  For  two  months  the  aggregate 
gain  of  the  25  chains  was  13.7  per  _ 

cent.  Shoe  stores  show  the  greatest  Competent  to  take 

rate  of  gain,  and  second  are  the  mail  r°*cii  ®***“^“*P**^ 

order  houses.  important  po 


Rate  ok  Increase — ' 

.17  SAlAt> 

Over  ’36 

Shoe  Stores  . 

Feliniary 

I'wo  aMonths 

.  iS.S 

30.4 

Mail  Order  . 

.  2i.9 

22.7 

Grocery  . 

1.S.9 

13.7 

Apparel  . 

11.8 

13.2 

. 

.^.7 

7.7 

V  ariety  . 

.1.4 

6.8 

Fairchild’s  Retailing  figures  on  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  of  department  stores 
in  21  leading  cities  show  a  greater 
gain  over  last  year  same  month  than 


Competent  to  take  charge  of 
your  entire  department,  or 
to  fill  important  posts  in  the 
department,  the  Welfare 
(Committee  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Circulation  Managers 
Association  can  provide  yon 
with  men  of  capacity  and 
ability. 

Address:  Clarence  B.  Byster, 
Secretary  -  Treasurer,  TTie 
Peoria  Star,  Peoria,  TlUnois, 


|1  OJ  E  E  R,S 

Back  in  1915  while  all  the  world  stood  on  the 
brink  of  disaster,  one  of  the  most  vital  factors  in 
the  advancement  of  the  graphic  arts  was  brought  forth. 
The  Wood  Flong  Corporation  developed  America’s 
first  domestic  dry  mat — an  outstanding  achievement 
upon  which  a  great  industry  has  grown.  Today, 
Wood  Dr\'  Mats  are  accepted  as  the  standard  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  uniformity  wherever  cleancut  newspaper  re¬ 
production  is  required. 

-A.  ^^WOODl’i  ,, 

Always  ftf.F  omr  Uniform 

|iOLmais1ui[ - - - 


Uniform” 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION 
Empire  State  Building,  New  York,  N  Y 


m  sweep  up  a  rejected  manuscript,  stuff 

/#/  -  a  K  m  it  into  an  envelope  and  enclose  a 

3 I  printed  rejection  slip  with  one  vir- 

^  tually  mechanical  motion. 

^  Recently  in  the  midst  of  such  labor, 

\LM0ST  every  American  knows  Smith  abruptly  recalled  that  his  com- 
that  the  battle  of  Lexington  oc-  pleted  income  tax  return  still  lay  in 
April  19,  1775,  but  several  his  desk  where  he  had  dropped  it 
vears  ago  there  appeared  in  the  several  days  before.  Pausing  in  his 
iftic  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  this  work.  Smith  opened  the  drawer,  drew 
announcement,  contained  in  an  “ear”  out  the  return  and  placed  it  in  an 
irf  an  advertisement  of  the  city’s  larg-  envelope. 

jst  department  store:  "This  store  will  Not  until  he  had  deposited  it  in 
be  do-all  day  tomorrow  (April  19)  the  mail  box  did  he  realize  that  he 
in  honor  of  those  heroes,  living  and  had  accompanied  the  income  return 
pfin.  who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  Lex-  with  a  curt  rejection  slip, 
ngton." 

A  little  lightning  calculation  re¬ 
vealed  the  fact  that  the  "living 
heroes”  would  be  no  less  than  150 

vears  old  providing  they  had  at  least  o  • 

reached  the  mature  age  of  15  when  Ir  (iSnltlffton  rOSt  SUBU 

/«'•  $600,000  by  Blanton 

jpon  getting  their  copies  of  the  pa-  Washington,  D.  C.,  March  25 — For- 
per  rival  department  store  officials  mer  Congressman  Thomas  L.  Blan- 
began  calling  up  the  manager  of  the  ton  has  filed  a  $600,000  libel  suit 
store  whose  advertisement  contained  against  Eugene  L.  Meyer,  publisher 
the  ‘‘bull”  begging  for  the  privilege  of  Washington  Post,  in  the  District 
and  pleasure  of  an  appointment  in  of  Columbia  Supreme  Court,  cul- 
which  to  meet  the  battle  scarred  minating  a  feud  that  has  raged  be- 
patriarchs.  tween  the  Texan  and  the  Post  over 

Short  tempered,  at  best,  this  store  legislation  affecting  Washington, 
bead  was  thoroughly  “burnt  up”  in  no  Blanton  was  defeated  in  the  Texas 
uncertain  manner.  Summoning  his  primaries  last  summer.  At  the  time 
recently  hired  advertising  chief  he  he  charged  that  the  Post  spent  money 
profanely  demanded,  “How  come  you  in  his  district  to  bring  about  his  de- 
made  such  a  dumb  flop  as  that?”  feat. 

“Well,  boss,”  countered  the  ad  man.  As  chairman  of  a  sub-committee  of 
“you  really  can’t  blame  me  a  whole  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
lot;  1  only  moved  into  Massachusetts  tee,  Blanton  virtually  controlled  the 
from  New  Jersey  last  month.”  expenditures  of  federal  funds  for  the 

*  *  *  District  of  Columbia. 

IT  was  shortly  after  7  a.m.  one  day  Blanton  seeks  $300,000  compensatory 
I  rewntiy  when  the  city  editor  of  damages  and  $300.0000  for  punitive 
the  Kansas  City  Journal-Post  an-  damages,  in  addition  to  costs. 

>wered  his  telephone.  - - 

A  feminine  voice,  betraying  signs  GINSBERG  HOE  MANAGER 
of  rather  boisterous  wear  during  the  ^  jjoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  this  week  an- 
mght,  inquired:  Do  you  want  a  tip  appointment  of  Charles 

n  •  •  f  W.  Ginsberg  as  manager  of  the  Mid- 

®  1  oj’  Western  States  with  headquarters 

“  r  in  their  office  located  in  the  Chicago 

''“Wdl,  I  like  your  paper  and  I  Daily  Net^  BuUding.  Mr.  Ginsberg 
i  ^^s  educoted  m  Manual  Training  High 

tkant  you  to  get  this,  the  woman  olid  ii  jd  i 

said.  Then  lowering  her  voice  to  a  School  Brooklyn,  N  Y.  and  Brook- 
hoarse  whisper,  she  went  on:  “Now  .  Polytechnic  Institute,  having 
here’s  the  dope:  They’re  hangin’  studied  mechanical  engineering  anc 
Danny  Dever  in  the  mamin!”  P””  1°  ^  connection  with  R.  Hoe  & 

■  The  C.E.’s  disappointment  caused  Co..  Inc.,  was  employed  by  the  Ameri- 
i  him  to  linger  silently  on  the  phone  Can  Company  and  the  Remingtor 
I  long  enough  to  hear  his  “informant”  Arms  Company  as  mechanical  engi- 
launch  into  a  hangover  recitation  of  neer.  ^lor  to  his  transfer  to  the  sale: 
Kipling’s  poem.  Then  he  banged  up  department  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co  Inc.  twc 
the  receiv^and  prepared  to  stretch  ago,  he  was  a  rnember  of  ffii 

the  weather  story  into  a  top  head.  Hoe  eiigmeermg  staff  since  1919.  The 
*  *  •  firm  also  announces  the  appomtmen 

4  MONG  the  several  duties  of  G.  ‘o  *eir  sales  staff  of  Thomas  A.  Hes- 
A  Day  Smith,  assistont  Sunday  edi-  sion,  formerly  a  member  of  the  sales 
tor  of  the  Kansas  City  Star,  is  the  organization  of  Hammond  Machiner, 
inspection  of  manuscripts  sent  to  the  Company,  Kalamazoo  Mich.  Hes- 
Star  for  possible  publication.  Years  sion  will  operate  out  of  the  New  Yorl 
of  practice  have  enabled  Smith  to  office. 


Editor  &  Publish p.r  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take**  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  u*ied  will  not  l>c  returned. 


is  attracted  by  effective 
use  of  display  typefaces 


It's  contrast  that  does  it.  Here’s  an  ad  that’s 
light  and  feminine— here’s  another  that  stands 
out  in  big  bold  blacks.  Side  by  side  on  the  page, 
each  has  attention  value.  Both  advertisers  have 
an  equal  opportunity  to  get  results. 

Main  heads  are  set  large,  and  the  size  of  other 
lines  proportioned  to  their  relative  importance. 
Flattening  out  of  the  display,  due  to  an  effort  to 
keep  all  lines  down  to  30  point,  is  conspicuous 
by  its  absence. 

With  the  Ludlow,  a  compositor  can  switch 
from  size  to  size  or  face  to  face  without  mold  or 
machine  changes.  All  he  has  to  do  to  jump  from 
24-point  Gothic  to  72-point  Karnak  is  simply 
pull  out  another  light  case  of  matrices. 

Ludlow  hand -set,  slug -cast  composition 
makes  effective  typographic  contrast  easy  by 
providing  a  wide  range  of  modern  and  tradi¬ 
tional  typefaces,  any  or  all  of  which  can  be 
used  in  unlimited  volume  without  undue  cost. 


It  you  are,  or  anticipate, 
ippropriating  advertising 
monies  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

The  only  Joximal  covering  the 
activities  of  advertising,  publish¬ 
ing  and  printing  in  these  terri¬ 
tories. 


FEWER  ERRORS 

WITH 

BLACK  &  WHITE 

MATRpC  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  +  Chicago,  Illinois 

Sat  in  Ludlow  Karnok  Medium  and  Karnak  Black  Condensed 
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LISTING  OF  NEWSPAPER  COLOR  COMICS 


ArtIM 


NumlMr 

SteM  AviMaWc  of  colon 

-  - _  _  -  (ineiudini 

For  Standard  pagM  For  TafeMd  Pafoc  Mack) 


.4880CUTED  MIDWEST  NEWSPAPER  STTIDICATE,  160  North  U  SaUe  Street,  Chicago 


TeUing  Toom; .  Paul  Pirn .  All  dm. . 

Ruaty  and  the  RoMina .  Raymon  Naylor .  AH  dm. 


.\U  sim. 
-Uldm. 


ASSOCIATED  NEWSPAPERS,  247  Weat  43rd  Street.  New  York  City 

Keglar  Feiten .  GeneByraei .  FuD  and  14 . Full . 

Keetnng  Up  l^th  the  Jooem. . . .  Pop  Momand . FuU  and  H . FuU . 


BELL  SYNDICATE,  247  Weat  4Srd  Street.  New  York  City 


TheNebba .  Sol  Hen./,. . 

Ben  Webater .  Edwin  Alger . 

Tailaini  Tom^ .  Hal  Forreat . 

Highlighta  of  Hiatory . J.  Carroll  Manafield.. 

Don  Window .  F.  V.  Martinek . 


FuU  and  H 

.  FuU . 

FuU  and 

FuU  and  l< 

. FuU . 

FuU  and  1* 

. Full . 

FuU  and 

.  FuU . 

FuU  and  H 

.  FuU . 

CENTRAL  FEATURE  NEWS  SERVICE.  Timoi  Bldg,  Timea  Square,  New  York  City 

"DaHy  Newareel" .  ErieGodal .  Only  H .  H  fand  full  by  special 

order) .  hi.  A  wh. 

(and  3) 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE-NEW  YORK  NEWS  SYNDICATE.  INC.  Tribune  Tower.  Chioago:  News  Building.  N.Y. 


Corky. 


. .  Gns  Edson . 

...  FuU, occasionally  I*.  Full . 

..  Frank  Waiaid . 

...  Full,  occaaionaUy  V*.  FuU . 

. .  Harold  Gray . 

. . .  Full,  occasionally  li .  FuU . 

,.  CheUerGould _ 

...  FuU.  occasionaUy  *4.  FuU . 

.  Martin  Branner. . . 

...  >4 . 

.  FuU . 

. ,  Frank  Eing . 

...  '4 . 

.  FuU . 

..  Frank  King . 

...  ?4 . 

. Full . 

..  CariEd . 

...  li . 

.  Full . 

..  Carl  Ed . 

...  li . 

.  FuU . 

. .  Walter  Bemdt . . . . 

...  '4 . 

. Full . 

. .  MUton  Caniff . 

...  H . 

.  FuU . 

SmHin' Jack .  Zaek  Modey. 

Little  Joe .  BobLeffingwell .  H .  ’4- 

Sweeney  A  Son .  A1  Poaen .  54 .  H. 

Xiagleta .  Al  Poaen .  >4. 

Str^y .  Loy  Bymea .  J4 .  '4- 

Dopey  Dildoek .  Loy  Byrnea .  ?4' 

Tiny  Tim .  Stuley  Link .  >4 .  ll. 

DHl  A  Daffy .  Stanley  Link .  )4- 

Smokey .  Bill  Holman .  J4 .  *4. 

Spooky .  Bill  Holman .  14  ■■ 


CONSOLIDATED  NEWS  FEATUREa  280  Broadway.  New  York  City 


Life's  Like  That .  Fred  Neher. 


!4. 


DOMINION  NEWS  BURE.AU  LIMITED,  P.  0.  Box  756.  Montreal.  (Jue.  (Canadian  rights  only) 

Our  Boarding  House . 

Boots .  Martin. 


Herky . 

Mutt  and  Jeff .  Fisher 

Cicero's  Cat .  Fisher 

Toonerville  Folks .  Fox 

TTioNebbe .  Hess 

Simp  O'DUl .  Hess 


Re^lar  Fellers .  Byrnes 

Daiaybelle .  Byrnes 

Keeping  Up  With  the  Joneses. . . .  Momi 

Ben  Webster .  -A^r 

Highlights  of  History . 

Life's  Like  That . 


. .AU  sixes . 

4 

Martin . 

4 

WiUiams . 

4 

Crane . 

4 

Thompson  A  CoU _ AU  sixes . 

4 

Hamlin . 

4 

Blosser . 

.  '4 . 

.  >4 . 

4 

Ferguson . 

.  '4 . 

4 

Krausmann... . 

.  '4 . 

.  '4 . 

4 

Ticwis . 

.  '4 . 

.  >4 . 

4 

Fisher . 

.  >4 . 

.  '2 . 

4 

Fisher . 

.  '4 . 

.  '4 . 

4 

Fox . 

. FuU . 

. FuU . 

4 

.  '4 . 

.  >4 . 

Forrest . 

.  . 

4 

Byrnes . 

.  >4 . 

.  '2 . 

4 

Byrnes . 

.  '4 . 

4 

Momand . 

.  All  nses . 

4 

■Alger . 

.  AU  sises . 

4 

Ndier . 

.  '4 . 

.  .  .  .  Full . 

4 

FEATURE  SALES  SYNDIC.ATE  540  N.  Michigan,  Chicago 

Laughing  Gas .  Bill  Freyw .  FuU,  14  and  to  order  Full, '4  and  to  order. 

That  Little  Word  If .  Gerard  Rooney .  Full.  J 4 .  Full, ’4 . 


TOE  GEORGE  MATTHEW  ADAMS  SERVICE  INC,  444  Madison  Ave,  New  York  City 


Tippie . 

.  Edwins . 

Full . 

.  FuU, 

Cindy . 

.  Krebhs . 

,  '4 . 

.  FuU 

Mortimer  Mum . 

.  >4 . 

.  FuU 

Pecos  Bfll . 

.  '4 . 

. Full. 

Paddy  O'Day . 

W . 

.  FuU 

KING  FEA'n.RES  SYNDICATE  INC.,  235  E.  45th  Street,  New  York  City 


Aoe  Drummond . Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 

baeker . 

.Alexander  Smart,  Esq .  “Doe”  Winner . 

Barney  Google .  Billy  DeBeck . 

Bkmdie .  Chi^  Young . 

Betty  Boon .  Max  Fleiseher . 

Brick  Bradford .  Wm.  Ritt  and  (jlar- 

enoe  Grey . 

Briniring  Up  Father .  Geo.  McManus . 

Col.  Patteroy  and  The  Dutdiess. .  Chic  Young . 

Oirley  Harper  at  Lakespur .  Lyman  Young . 

Elmer . “Doc”  Winner . 

Etta  Kett .  Paul  Robiwn . 

Felix  the  Cat . 

Flash  (jordon .  Alex  Raymond . 

G-Man .  Geo.  Clarke  and  Lou 

Hanlon . 

Gags  and  Gals .  Jefferson  Machamer. . 

Henry .  Carl  Anderson . 

Heroes  of  American  Hiatory . 

Home  Sweet  Home .  Jack  Callahan . 

Just  Kids .  Ad  Carter . 

Katsemammer  Kids .  H.  H.  Knerr . 

King  of  the  Royal  Mounted .  Zane  Grey . 

Krasy  Kat .  Geo.  Herriman . 

Little  Annie  Rooney . Brandon  Walsh . 

Little  Jimmy .  James  Swinnerton _ 

Little  King,  Tbe .  Otto  Sotdow . 

Little  Miss  Muffet .  Faimy  Y.  Co^ . 

Mandrake  tbe  Magician .  Lee  Falk  and  niQ 

Davis . 

Mickey  Mouse .  Walt  Disney . 

Ming  Foo .  Brandon  Walsh . 

Pete  the  Tramp.^ .  C.  D.  Russell . 

Prince  Vsliaot.  in  the  Days  of 

King  Arthur .  Herald  Foster . 

PcOy  and  Her  Pals .  Cliff  Sterrett . 

Pep^  (m  Thimble  Theatre) 

Purest  Princess .  Edward  .Anthony  and 

Ruth  Carroll . 

Radio^trol .  Eddie  Sullivan  and 

Charlie  Sehmidt.... 


FuU.  14. 


FuU. 

FuU. 


FuU. 

'4... 


Full. 

FuU. 


FuU.  >4. 
FuU.  >4. 

Full . 

Full.... 


FuU. 

Full. 


Full. 

Full. 

Full. 


FuU. 

Full 

4... 


Full.  >4. 
FuU... 
Full.  >4. 
•4 . 


FuU. 

FuU. 

FuU. 

Full. 

Full. 

Full. 


Full.  ? 

F^,  4. 


FuU. . . 
Full... 


Full. 


Full. 

FuU 


Full. 


Full. 

FuU. 


SIxas  Available 


TMc 


Red  Barry . 

Room  and  Board. 
Sentinel  Louie.... 

Skiwiy . 

SUly  Symphony, , 


Artist 


For  Standard  pages  For  Tabloid  Pages  Uatk' 


Ted  Towers — .Aaimal  Msster . 

TbimUe  Theatre  (starring  Popeye) 

TUie  the  ToUer . 

Tim  Tyler's  Luck . 

Toots  and  Casper . 

.Always  Belittlin' . 

Bobby  Daxsier . 

BeUes  and  Wedding  (A^ 

So  They  Were  Married) . 

Bunky . 

Dinglehoofer  and  His  Dog . 

Hall  of  Fame  of  tbe  Air . 


Will  (tould .  4 . 

Gene  Ahem .  Full,4-.- 

OttoSoglow .  4 . 

Percy  E  Crosby .  E'uU . 

Walt  Disney .  4 . 

C.D.  RuaseU .  4 . 

Frank  Buck .  . 

EC.Segar .  E’uU . 

RussWestover .  FuU . 

Lyman  Young . FuU,  4-.- 

Jimmy  Murphy .  E'uU . 

Percy  E  Crosby .  Top  Strip. 

.  Top  Strip. 


E'uU. 


FuU. 

E'uU. 

FuU. 

FuU. 


It's  Papa  Who  Pays.. 

Jungle  Jim . 

LU  (He  Orvie . 

Nioodemus  O'Malley . 

Rosie's  Beau . 

Van  Swaggers,  Ihe. . . 

Way  Out  West . 

Tex  Thome . 

The  Squirrel  Cage . . . 


Cliff  Sterrett .  Top  Strip . 

Billy  DeBeck .  Top  Strip. 

H.  H.  Knerr .  Top  Strip. 

Cd.  l^die  Ricken- 

backer .  Top  Strip.. 

Jimmy  Murphy . Top  Strip. 

Alex  Raymnd .  Top  Strip. 

James  Swinnerton _ Top  Strip. 

.Ad  Carter .  Top  Strip. 

Geo.  McManus .  Top  Strip. 

Russ  Westover .  Top  Strip. 

Vic  Forsythe .  Top  Strip. 

Zane  Grey .  Top  Strip. 

( iene  Ahem .  Top  Strip . 


;) 

!■  2.3.4 
1.2. 3.4 

1.2. 3.4 
4 

1.  2,3.4 
1.2,34 
1.2,34 

1.33.4 
1.334 
1.334 

4 

1.334 

1.334 

1.334 

1.334 

1.334 

1.33.4 
1.334 
1.334 

1.33.4 
1.3  34 
1.3  34 
1.3  3,4 
1.334 
1.334 
1.3  3.4 


LEDGER  SYNDICATE,  PhUadelpbia.  Pa. 


Hairbreadth  Harry  .  .  F.  O.  Alexander .  '2 . 

Somebody's  Stenog .  A.  E.  Hayward .  '2 . 

Connie .  Frank  Godwin .  FuU . 

V”ignettea  of  Life .  J.  Norman  L)md . E'uU,  H .  Tabloid. 


MATZ  E'F.ATURE  SYNDICATF,  .523  Weiaer  Street,  Heading,  Pa. 


Betty  Lee . 

.  .  Stanley  Mats _ 

...  FuU.. 

Doc  Abel . 

. . .  John  Mudrak. . . . 

...  FuU.. 

Traveltoons . 

...  EUis  Clark . 

...  li.... 

Jimmy  Rivera  Adventures . . . . 

. . .  Jos.  Bureseb . 

...  24.... 

Off  Key . 

. . .  John  Mudrak. . . . 

...  *<.... 

Charko.  the  Puppet . 

. . .  John  Mudrak _ 

...  li.... 

FuU. 

Full. 


McCLURE  NEWSPAPER  SYNDIC.ATE  75  West  Street.  New  York  City- 

Hem  and  .Amy .  E'rank  Beck .  FuU . 

All  in  a  Lifetime .  . 


McNAUGHT  SANDIC.ATE  INC,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mickey  Finn . . .  Lank  Leonard .  FuU  and  H .  E'uU., 

Dixie  Dugan .  J.  P.  McEivoy  and 

J.H.  Striebel . FuU  and  !< .  FuU. 

Bungle  FamUy .  H.  J.  TuthUl .  FuU  and  FuU. 

JoePalooka .  Ham  E'isher .  Full  and  14 .  Full. 

Strange  .As  It  Seems . John  Hix .  FuU  and  Eg . 


MILLER  SERVICES  LIMITEiD.  302-:<U3  -McKinnon  Bldg..  Toronto  3  Canada 

Mr.  and  Mrs .  '  -j  and  full . 

Timid  Soul .  Webster .  '2  and  full . 

Peter  Rabbit .  Harrison  C^y .  FuU . 

Pa's  Son-in-Law .  AVeUington .  FuU . 

Betty .  C.  .A.  Voight .  Full . 


Bmtus . 

Skeets . 

Dixie  Dugan . 

Joe  Paloolta . 

Tie  Bungle  Family  . 

Mickey  Finn . 

Strange  .As  It  Seems. 
Hem  &  .Amy . 


E'rank  Fogarty. . . . 

..  E'uU . 

Johnny  GrueUe.. . . 

..  '4andfuU . 

Dow  Walling . 

..  E'uU . 

Striebel . 

..  FuU . 

....  E'ul 

Ham  Fisher . 

..  E'uU . 

....  Full 

Harry  J.  TutbUl . . . 

.  E'uU . 

....  E'uU 

Lank  Leonard . 

..  FuU . 

....  E'uU 

John  Hix . 

..  E'uU . 

....  '2.. 

Beck . 

..  Full . 

.... 

Buck  Itogers . 
Bronc  Peeler . 


NATIONAL  NEWSP.APER  SERVICE  326  W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago.  lU 

....  Full.?* . 


R.  W.  Calkina . Full.  }i. 

Fred  Harman .  E'uU.  I*. 


NATIONAL  NEWS  SERVICE  INC,  6719  N.  Broad  Street.  PhUadelpliia.  Ps. 


1.334 

I.  3  3,  4 
1.  3  3.  4 
1.  3  3.  4 
1.2  34 

1.  3  3  4 
1.334 
I.  3  3  4 
I,  3  3  4 
I.  3  3,  4 
1.  3  3.  4 
1.  3  3  4 
1.33,4 

1.334 

I.  3  3  4 

1.334 

1.  3  3.  4 
1.  2,  3  4 

1.334 

1.334 

1.334 

1.  3  3,  4 
1.  3  3  4 

1.334 

1.  3  3,  4 

1.334 

1.  3  3  4 
I.  3  3,  4 
I.  3  3,  4 
1.  3  3.  4 

I.  3  3,  4 
1.  3  3.  4 


1.  3  3  4 
1.334 


PhU  of  the  E'ilms .  P.  H.  Webb .  E'uU . 

Dip  and  Duck .  .  FuU . 

LUly  of  the  AUey .  FuU . 

Buttons  A  Fatty .  FuU . 

Slim  Jim  A  The  Force  .  E'uU  . 


FuU . 

FuU . 

Full . 

E'uU . 

FuU . 


NELA  .SERA'IC'E  INC^.  1200  W.  3rd  .Street,  (Ueveland,  O. 


J.  R.  WiUiams . 


FuU.  '-i,  'i. 


s',  full. 


I.31.< 


FuU.?k .  1,31.4 

E'uU..  .  1.3H 

FuU,  ?< .  1.334 

FuU .  1.334 

.  1.334 


Out  Our  Wv . 

Our  Boarding  House  (Major 

Hoople) . . .  Full, '^S... 

Boots .  Edgar  Martin .  Full,  '  2 .  • 

Captain  Easy .  Roy  Crane .  E'uU,  **. . . 

■Alley  (^p .  A'.  T.  Hamlm .  E'uU,  ^  3. . . 

Herky .  Clyde  Lewis .  }x .  li- 

Myra  North,  Special  Nurse .  Ray  Thompson  A 

CharlesCoU .  ,'2 .  FuU .  1.334 

.AnnibeUe .  A'irginia  Krausmann . .  ,'2 .  li . 

'this  Curious  Worid .  William  Ferguson ... .  '2 .  li .  l’^?; 

Freckles .  MerrUl  Blosaer .  '2 .  '/4 .  1,3  34 

The  Nut  Bros .  .  li .  H .  1.334 

The  Comic  Zoo .  George .Scarbo .  H .  H .  I.  3J.' 

-Adventure Stamps.  .  I.S.  Klein .  J* .  H .  1,3  34 

NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE:,  2;«)  West  41st  Street,  New  York  City 

Mr.  and  Mrs . .  .  FuU  and  H .  4 

Timid  Soul .  H.  T.  Webster .  E'uU  and .  4 

^tty .  C.  A.  Voight .  E'uU .  4 

Clarence .  Weare  Holbrook  A 

Frank  Fogarty . E'uU .  4 

Peter  Rabbit .  Harrison  Cady .  Full .  4 

SkMta .  Dow  Walling .  E'uU .  4 

Pa's  SoB-in-law .  C.  H.  WeUington .  E'uU .  4 

Brutus .  Johnny  GmeUe .  li .  4 

Peter  Rltdown .  Mai  Eaton .  *2 .  ^ 

REXlISTEUt  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE:.  Des  .Moines,  la 

Jane  Arden . '. .  Barrett  A  Roan .  FuU  sod  >2 .  FuU .  4 

Net  Brant .  Bob  Zuppke .  E'uU  and  J 4 .  FuU .  [4 

Off  the  Reeorf .  Eid  Reed .  li .  EuU .  14 


(Continued  on  page  51) 
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FUNNY 

PAGES 

TThat,  great  hearty  laughter  that  comes  from 
the  kids’  room  Sunday  mornings  is  caused  by 
the  funny  pages  in  the  comic  section.  No  other 
emotion  is  so  definitely  registered  and  so 
understandable. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  comics  are 
calculated  only  to  amuse  and  bring  laughter. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  may  be  a  sermon  in  family  tolerance; 
Peter  Rabbit  may  be  the  first  reader  for  the  little 
ones;  The  Timid  Soul  may  tell  you  not  to  be 
that  way;  Skeets  may  try  to  let  you  understand 
a  boy’s  thoughts;  Betty  may  be  a  fashion  plate; 
Clarence  may  make  you  laugh  at  yourself; 
Pa’s  Son-In-Law  may  prove  that  the  worm  will 
turn  and  Peter  Piltdown  or  Brutus  may  be  just 
nonsense. 

But  nobody  ever  found  an  unpleas¬ 
ant  turn  in  one  of  them.  They  are 
funnies  and  are  fit  for  any  home. 

Mr.  Si.  Mrs.  and  The  Timid  Soul  are  offered 
in  both  full  pages  and  half  pages.  Peter  Piltdown 
and  Brutus  are  half  pages  only.  Peter  Rabbit, 
Clarence,  Betty,  Pa’s  Son-In  Law  and  Skeets  are 
in  full  page  only. 

NEW  YORK 

Hcralb  tribune 

^pnbicate 

NEW  YORK:  230  West  41st  Street 

CANADA:  LONDON: 

Miller  Service  Ltd.  C.  Patrick  Thompson 

302-303  McKinnon  Bldit.  59  Chancery  Lane 

Toronto  2,  Ontario  London,  V/,  C.  2  England 
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Color,  Comic,  Roto  Linage 


(Continued  from  page  11) 

EVANSVILLE 

COLOR  COLOR  COLOR 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  MAG. 

t^'xiurier  (M) 

1B38 . 

1835  . 

1834  . 

(Courier  (8) 

1836  .  78,581  . 

1835  .  57,044  . 

1834  .  41.881  . 

Journal  (E) 

1836  . 

1835  . 

1834 . 

Preaa  (E) 


1836 . 

1835  .  1,050  2,100 

1834  . 

Prwi 

1836  .  16,872  5,877  4.208 

1835  .  5.850  . 

1834 . 


Journal  Gaiette  (M) 
1836 . 

1835  . 

1814 . 

Journal  Gaiatte  (8) 

1836  . 

1835 . 

|g34 . 

Newt  Sntinel 

1886 . 

1835 . 

1834 . 


FORT  WAYNE 


155,848 

114,286 

68.728 


42,104 

44,887 

44.183 


Slar-Telc«ram  (M) 
1036 . 

1835  . 

1834  . 

Star-Telecram  (E) 

1836  . 

1835  . 

1834  . 

Stai-.Telccram(6) 

1836  . 

1835  . 

1834  . 

l‘rttt(E) 

1836  . 

1835  . 

1834 . 


FORT  WORTH 


134,885  15,228  3,840 

84.826  . 

77,262  .  4,000 

.  1,308  4,200 

.  6,301  2,180 


Reriew  (E) 

1836.. .. 

1835.. .. 

1834 _ 


SUr(E) 

1836.. 

1935.. 

1834.. 


FREEPORT 


•FRESNO 

JACKSONVILLE 

COLOR 

COLOR 

COLOR 

R.  0.  P. 

COLOR 

ROTO 

COLOR 

COLOR 

Be€(K) 

1936  . 

COMIC 

ROTO 

ROTO 

MAG. 

COLOR 

48.995 

1  Timee-l'niou  (M) 
1936 . . 

COMIC 

ROTO 

MAG. 

R.  0.  P. 
COLOR 

58.120 

73,806 

Bee  (S) 

1935 . 

7866 

580 

6,706 

1934 . •  . 

*  Fresno  not  measured  in  1934  and  1935. 

Times-Uaion  (S) 

1936 . 

1935 . 

146.891 

101,283 

3.820 

980 

HARRI!»nRn 

1934 . 

81.669 

60,186 

32,812 

21,456 

Telegraph  (B) 

1036  . 

11,578 

33,928 

9,408 

Journal  (E) 

1936 . 

1935... 

960 

1935 . 

2,220 

1934 . 

1934 . 

1.160 

4,768 

2,384 

4,768 

Newt  (E) 

1836 . 

21,858 

27,662 

Tribune* 

JOHNSTOWN 

1835 . 

1834 . 

29,826 

Patriot  (.M) 

. 

63,456 

104,868 

128,530 

1936 . 

20,160 

15,792 

1935 . 

..rvv  waaaa  ww 

1934 . 

Journal  (M) 

1936 . 

KNUAVILLt 

13,153 

4,816 

73,807 

Courant  (S) 

1935 . 

38,563 

143  661 

122,183 

125.614 

90,800 

HOUSTON 

4,018 

6,014 

1834 . 

2,512 

1935 . 

119,224 

Journal  (S) 

1936 . 

48,000 

10,806 

6,488 

Chronicle  (B) 

25,400 

6,343 

11.781 

3a433 

6,973 

27.605 

1935 . 

1934 . 

Newa-Sentinel  (E) 
1836 . 

25,480 

27,440 

2.000 

36,487 

2,000 

3,880 

12.054 

1935 . 

10,300 

7,784 

10,160 

1934 . 

Chronicle  (8) 

1836 . 

1935... 

171,269 

119,680 

137,093 

107,114 

48,803 

Newa-SenUnel  (S) 

1836 . 

1935 . 

91,813 

67,620 

1,320 

4,200 

1834 . 

Pait(M) 

114,813 

1834 . 

flzaimner  <UJ 

41,107  z’AdOO 

LOS  ANGELES 

7.487 

1836 . 

21,493 

16,806 

4,588 

15.004 

1935 . 

Post  (8) 

1  1936 . 

1934 . 

17,820 

20,160 

18,720 

108,815 

980 

18,751 

12,332 

35,062 

Kiaminer  (8) 

6,860 

1936 . 

277,032 

677,824 

419,424 

377.128 

2,110 

3,000 

1835 . 

212,184 

Prev(B) 

1936 . 

1934 . 

231,336 

5,520 

1,050 

18A34 

18,238 

3,385 

niuatrated  News  (51J 

2,100 

1936 . 

1935 . 

1034 . . . 

7,820 

8,960 

News  (E) 

INOIANAPOUS 

Timet  (M) 

1936 . 

21,483 

83,841 

4,588 

25,864 

97,130 

193,747 

60,891 

1835 . 

1934 . 

36.710 

37,720 

57,216 

63.412 

1834 . 

Tunet  (S) 

8tar(M) 

1936 . 

1935 . 

112,259 

32,136 

224,399 

175,922 

3,070 

105,882 

78.120 

4,120 

1934 . 

55.216 

141.216 

38,472 

1834 . 

iioieie 

Herald  Expreat  (E) 

SUr(S) 

1036 . 

32,112 

16,029 

204,962 

138,537 

78,417 

11,052 

119.480 

61,800 

ia620 

5.735 

11.294 

1935 . 

1935 . 

1834 . 

1331202 

119,816 

1934 . 

6,054 

Newt(E) 

Times  (E) 

1036 . 

1,120 

7,648 

1,316 

1,036 

4,200 

2.100 

224,217 

358,313 

190,183 

1935 . 

1835 . 

1934 . 

1934 . 

'  (Continued  on  page  48) 
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COLOR  PRINTING 
MEANS  MONEY 


use 

McCLURE 


For  more  than  thirty-five  years  the  McClure  Newspaper 
Syndicate  has  been  known  as  one  of  the  best  producers  of 
four  color  news  printing  in  the  United  States.  It  delivers 
work  of  unexcelled  quality — whether  one  hundred  thousand 
or  a  million  to  the  run. 
e 

When  you  are  ready  to  use  four  color  newsprint  let 
McClure  give  you  an  estimate  and  a  delivery  date. 
Specialized  service  —  ample  facilities  —  individual 
attention  for  your  requirements. 

McCLURE  NEWSPAPER 
SYNDICATE 

75  West  Street,  New  York  City 

EASTERN  PLANT  WESTERN  PLANT 

B«Kimor«,  Md.  S«n  B*rMrd!no,  C«IH. 


The 

Greatest 

Circulation 

Combinatii 


The  -y 
Greatest 
.Circulation 
^mbinatioi 


prints  more  than  twice 


as  many  color  comic  sections 


as  all  other  readyprinters 


combined 


King  features  Syndicate,  lnc« 

235  East  45th  Street,  New  York  •  Cable  Address:  Kingsyn 

THE  GREATEST  CIRCULATION  COMBINATION  ON  EARTH 
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LOUISVIUE 

COLOR  COLOR  COLOR  R.  O.  P. 

•  COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  MAG.  COLOR 
('ouher-Journal  (M) 

1936 .  13,816 

1988 . 

1934  . 

Couritr-Jounial  (S) 

1936 .  178,367  191,733  1,960  .  7,368 

1935  .  118,515  129,375  .  2,149  . 

1934  . 

Timea  (E) 

1936  .  12,180  11,848 

1935  . 

1934 . 


(^HiiiiiFrcial  Appnl  (M) 
1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Commerciitl  Appeal  (S) 

1936  .  1 

1935  .  1 

1934  .  1 

Preae  Srimitar  (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 


COLOR  COLOR  COLOR 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  MAG. 


NASHVILLE  -:;ontinued 

COLOR  COLOR  COLOR 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  MAG. 


Journal  (K) 

1936 

1935 

1934 

Journal  (S) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Tribunr  (M&E) 

19.36 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Tribune  (S) 

19.36 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Star  (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 


Bee  (E) 

1936 

*  Modaato  not 


55,937  40,600 

44,842  25,918 


Tenneaaean  (see  note) 
1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Tenneaaean  (S) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 


226,900  220,743  6,092  19,404 

173,967  127,923  4,018  16.092 

135,574  121,601  8,093  20,790 


raeaa'.ireri  in  1934  and  1935. 


Herald  (M) . 

Herald  iS) .  109,999 

Newa{E) . 

News(S) .  37,737  6,825  . 

Tnbune(S)  .  26.980 

*  Tlieae  figurea  are  fur  1936  only-'  not  measured  for  1935  and  1934. 


Sentinel  (M) 

1936 . 

1935 
19!U 

Sentinel  (S) 

1936  . 

1935 

1934 

Journal  (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Journal  (S) 

1936  . 

1935 

1934  . 

Leader (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 

Wiaconain  Newa  (E) 

1936  . 

1935 

1934 . 


7*875  Oaielte(M) 
IsilM 

^  i  1935 
1934 

la  IVease  (E) 

134.563 

193?. : 

26.9hJ  I 

1934 

I  latt  Pntrif  (S) 

I  1936 . 

CO -ft.  IMS . 

?o  laS  1934 .  . 


17,9%  I’reaalE) 
1,330  >9** 

6,720  '9*S 

Star  (M) 
107,280  '9J6 

95.6.58  -  >9**- 
170.946  (S) 

1936. . 


Banner  (E) 
1936. ... 
19.35 . 

1934  . 

Banner  (8) 

1936 . 

1935  . 

1934 . 


207,365  61.875 

227,554  39,825 

161,944  30,375 


14.635  50.335 

5.000  25,984 


Timea-Picayune  (M) 

1936 . 

1935 . 

1934  . 

Timea-Picayune  4c  Statea  (S) 

1938 .  187,8 

1935  .  112,9i 

1934  .  112,51 

Tribune  (M) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 

Item  (E) 

1936  . 

'  1935 . 

1934 . 

'  Item  Tribune  (S) 

1936 .  47,1 

I  1935  .  53.8 

1934 .  86.0 

States  (E) 

1  1936 . 

19.35 . 

1934 . 


NEW  ORLEANS 


f’BlI  (S) 

i  1936 . 

!  1935 . 

1934 . 

NEWARK 

30,464  266,805 

29,343  177,851 

18,781  150,791 

7.980 

8.980 
5,925 

lAcdicer(M) 

’Q36  _ _ 

1935 .  . 

1  1934 . 

7.954  . 

4.*704  ;  Ixid  :er  (S) 

25,600  . 

1  1935 . 

25,686  . 

!  1934 . 

25.516  . 

27,319  j  st^  Eftfde  (E) 

128,259 

82,690  2,000 

8a654  3,000 


I  NEW  BEDFORD 

(Fiftures  furnished  by  publishers) 
10.197  !  Standard-Times  (S) 

28.159  1936 .  13.818  44,050  . 

21,105  I  1935 .  11.760  12,082  . 

1934  .  25.480  . •  . 

43,368  I  *  1934  Roto  ficures  not  available. 

1  (Continued  on  page  49) 


Our  Business  is  not  only  to  build  Books 

but  to  BUILD  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  PREMIUMS  —  CARRIER  PRIZES 
CONTEST  PRIZES 


voiumt  4  noLuiTuSj  roiumt  6}  Wiumt  7  votumifl*  voiumt  9:  voiuirt  ’(>( 
BRa  oer,  atn  ma  iRo-mai  >  nas-ear  “at  roo  |  loo  tha  |  nta-zviTi  ‘ 


J  L  Rrsstl.l,.  V  1‘ 


10  VOLUME  SETS 

The  works  of  Rudyard  Kipling 

The  works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe 

The  Juvenile  Lihrary 

The  Junior  Classic  Library 

The  World’s  Popular  Encyclopedia 

The  Mystery  Library 

The  Detective  Library 

The  Adventure  Library 

The  Romance  Library 


OTHER  BOOKS 

Bibles,  Dictionaries,  Histories,  Cook  Books,  Diaries, 
French  Romances.  The  Works  of  William  Shakespeare 

Leading  neivspapers  everywhere  are  increas¬ 
ing  their  circulations  beyond  any  previous 
figures— due  to  World  Syndicate’s  promotion 
campaigns — using  books  with  the  most 
popular  appeal. 

Ten  volume  sets  as  shown  here  have  tre¬ 
mendous  appeal  and  are  gripping  the  public’s 
fancy  wherever  they  are  shown.  These 
beautifully  bound,  quality  books  present  an 
offering  of  which  any  newspaper  can  well 
feel  proud.  Other  World  Syndicate  books 
are  ^so  working  as  “Silent  Salesmen’’  for 
newspapers  throughout  the  country. 

Be  the  first  newspaper  in  your  communi.y 
to  feature  one  of  these  attractive  offers.  The 
boolm  are  right — the  plan  is  right — and  the 
cost  is  below  your  expectations. 


THE  WORLD  SYNDICATE  PUBLISHING  CO 


2  2  3  1  WEST  noth  STREET 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
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NEW  YORK 


COLOR  COLOR  COLOR  R.  0.  P 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  MAG.  COLOR 


.  372,667 

S;; .  378,865 

.  400,686 

278,463 

Mi . .  61,784  253,339 

SJ  ■■■  .  59,360  275,353 


MAG.  COLOR  1®**  •  •  •  •  — 

I  *  Uwcontmued. 

Public  Lediier  (E) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

.  1934 . 


PHILADELPHIA-  Cunhnued 

ST.  LOUIS 

COLOR  COLOR 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO 

COLOR 

MAG. 

R.  0.  P. 
COLOR 

COLOR 

COMIC  ROTO 

COLOR 

ROTO 

COLOR 

MAG. 

NVw«  (S)* 

1936  . 

Cflube-Deniocrat  (M) 
1936 . 

1935 . 

_  7.340  . 

1935 

1934 . 

15,300  . 

1934 . 

49,067  132,805  .  Kecoid  (M) 

58,496  76,170  32,800  1936 . 


HM . 

linrOO 

. . 

Mf . 

MM .  . 

IbnriSI 

M  .  '<».739 

MS  . 

im'. . 

taHl(E) 

MM .  «.000 

Ml .  39,396 

104 .  3,908 

Mdjn  Elide  (E) 

MM . 

Mi . 

Ineldra  Eigle  (8) 

MM .  25397 

MS .  23,288 

MM .  28.568 


-277,032 

620,704 

212,184 

:<84.608 

231,336 

348,432 

203J75 

280,610 

95.000 

181,015 

168,634 

22.000 

120,685 

138,095 

44,090  .  1935 . 

1934 . 

.  Record  (S) 

.  >35"  1936 .  169,875 

.  137,874  1935 .  89323 

1934  .  92,066 

620,704  32,144 

'184  608  2  240  Pbiladelpnia  Inquirer  (M) 

iii'iic  '  1936 . 


Brniiiu  Tuaea  UoioD  (8) 

MM .  23 

ins .  24 

19)4 . 

f«U  Tdeiiruii 

MM .  a 

MU . 


NIAGARA  FALLS 


A*4iquircr  (E) 

ins . 

ins . 

1414 

TribuelE) . 

ins . 

ins . 

in4. . 

Titeie(8) 


MM...:.... 

114,625 

2,960 

2,960 

75,397 

19U . 

56,063 

63,521 

MM . 

61,446 

1,000 

1.000 

50;095 

OKLAHOMA  CITY 


MM . 

148,435 

3,940 

ins . 

77,694 

MM . 

56,364 

1.000 

tm . 

7,522 

m . 

7,252 

MM . 

5,404 

Republic  (M) 

1936 . 

.  1935 . 

1934  . 

Republic  (S) 

1935  . 

1934 . 

’2,006 

2,000  I**® . 


.  Poit-Guette  (M) 

25,260  |»f« . 

4,736 

7.104  »« . 

701/1  1935 . 

IVCH  (S) 

.  1936 . 

.  1935 . 

.  1934 . 

Sun  TeleKnph  (E) 

.  1938 . 

.  1935 . 

1934 . 

Sun  TeieKTsph  (S) 

1938 . 

.  1935 . 

.  1934 . 


-O  ..07  Orewninn  (M) 

.3.287  1936 . 

>935 . 

61.243  1934 . 

iiQKna  (S) 

'1?.609  1936 . 

<5.149  1935 . 

70.124  ,934 . 

.  im,  Jo**™*l  (E) 

5.100  1936 . 

1935  . 

1.1*1  1934 . 

JoumnI  (S) 

1936  . 

44.830  1^;:;;:;;;;;  ; 

23.5M  Mowfl-Tclewam  (E) 


107,265  Journal  (S) 

61.739  1938 . 

60,163  1935 . 

1934 . 


290,854  .334. 

194,927  225, 

135.008  195, 


Globe-Democrat  (8) 

1936 . 

2,240  19*5 . 

4  752  1934 . 

21376  Post-DUpatch  (E) 

1936 . 

1935 . 

1934  . 

uSil  Post-Dispatch  (S) 

9.856  1936 . 

1935  . 

9,282  1934 . 

1 1,940  Star  Tunes  (E) 

2,384  1936 . 

1935  . 

19.840  19*4 . 

Pioneer  Press  (M) 

1938 . 

19,35 . 

1934  . 

Pioneer  Press  (8) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

-  1934 . 

Dispatch  (E) 

1936  . 

.  1935 . 

.  1934 . 

.  News (E) 

1936..  : . 

1935 . 

27J66  . 

51,492 

19.968  I®** . 


285,314  122.479  15.169 

192,360  124,018  2,025 

131.061  121,658  4,024 


118,450  4,880 

61,600  10,810 

3,150  2.440 


246,608  164,892  41,239 

136.939  72,763  8,222 

145.838  70,474  13,785 


’  Tribune  (M) 

22,232  121,384  .  '^5 . 

13,707  *9.456  7,816  J"* . 


SALT  LAKE  CITY 


*9.456  7,816  I®*® . 

.  THtan.® . 

9.045  j»« . 

.  Deseret  News  (E) 

118,800  6,016  1“* . 

182.704  9M . 

Tel^(E) . 

1936 . 

1935 . 

1954 . 

100,490 

49,664 

60,361  l'nion(M).. 

t’nion  (S) . 

125,257  39,936  Bee(E) . 

107.140  12.884  *  These  h^res  are 

68,172  9.234 

164.769  ,,  . 

171,705  1 


6,720  6,720 


203,204  127,408  5,207  12,474  15,500 

148.788  77,466  .  11,340  7,247 


153,255  233,579 

111,665  221,727 

114.664  174,204 


•  SACRAMENTO 

.  10.220 

29,750  .  26,262  10,829 

19,600  .  143.897 

for  1936  only — not  measured  for  1935  and  1934. 


1936 . 

67,354 

93,136 

1935 . 

44,191 

71,490 

1934  . 

Sun  (K) 

1936 . 

1935  . 

46.531 

2,086 

2.086 

57,141 

1934 . 

.'tun  (S) 

1936 . 

980 

4,172 

4,172 

1934 . 

Trib’ine  (E) 

1936  . 

l'J35 . 

1934 . 


ltsMMi(iie  note) 


_ini .  23136 

9M4Hsrt>d  (see  note) 

■6 .  . 

MS . 

MM . 

HSMosIdCB) 

■I .  132.797 


4S;i70  19*6  • 


132,797  145J71 

62,515  84,30* 


.  118.450 

IJKO  6L800 

2.000  1,085 


UOI . 

li*^Tii«cript{8) 

IW . 


69,06*  87,259 

54,062  83,436 

51400  130,458 


106,843  78,864 

94,7*0  81,435 

58.3*0  1*4331 

PHILADELPHIA 


OR  ion  News  Under  (E) 

1938 . 

27,801  lass 

38.845  1934;;;;;::;:::: 

1 1  oaa  Timoa-Diapateb  (M) 
'il**  19*6 . 

.i’512  19*6 . 

1 1,048  1934 . 

r*  Tnes-bifpt^  (S) 

56,877  |93g  . 

57,136  S5 

«.»«  iw;;;;;:;:::;; 

19,713 

12,8*4 

14,15*  Desnoorat-Ohroaide  (8) 

1936 . 

1935 . 

1*34 . 

54,510  nasas-UaiaD  (E) 

35,306  1936 . 

151,804  1935 . 

1934 . 

56,641  Jouraal  (E) 

31,2*4  1936 . 

156,235  1935 . 

1034 . 

56,186  Ameriean  (8) 

9J100  1936 . 

24*2  1935 . 

1934 . 


11,506 

1,960 

1.960 

3.000 

.3.000 

980 

5,025 

5,025 

152,534 

109,142 

2.000 

2,000 

99.430 

ROCHESTER 

53,560 

172,252 

3,009 

58J06 

92.477 

4,025 

53,170 

96,07^ 

',025 

33,410 

39,200 

53,452 

7,840 

’  ’3.920 

I  Democrat  A  Cbrwaide  (M) 
19*6 . 

1*)* . 

1914 . 


2,3*0 

*  KaBSlai^Republio  (E) 

lOU . 

9tar(U) 

2,480  1*>6 . 


ROCKFORD.  ILL. 


311J0*  316,493  78,668  3(L565  2,480  1*>6. 

191J16  207,471  34,27*  148,430  .  Star  (S) 

161,5*5  144.777  13,118  310*6  .  1936. 


Express  (M) 
.  1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Express  (8) 

41,170  1936 . 

44.696  1935 . 

26,048  1934 . 

News  (E) 

.  1936 . 

12,236  1935 . 

9,866  1934 . 

LickKE) 

29.851  19.36 . 

21,252  1935 . 

12,320  1934 . 

Lit*!  (8) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 


. !  Ghronide  (M) 

i  1936 . 

.  I  1935 . 

103^ . 

1  ( 'hronide 

1936 . 

*7.730  193J . 

18.038  1934 . 

17,118  Examiner  (M) 

1936 . 

14.560  1935 . 

1.680  1934 . 

3.738  Examiner  (8) 

1936 . 

1935  . 

Call  Bulletin 

1936  . 

1935 . 

1934 . 

*2.«8  "*1^*^ . 

22,432  15“;;:;;;;;;: 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


111,454  176,717 

27,671  144,029 

40,775  168,729 


5,125  102,918 

.  84.006 

.  54.057 


(Continued  on  page  54) 
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50  ADVERTISING 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March 


4.A  Names  CommiUees  ™  vote  on  ad  bill 

ck/t  f  ^  Texas  senate,  March  22,  voted 

/or  20th  AnnivCTSary  submission  of  Lieut  Gov.  Walter 
The  following  committees  have  been  amendment  for 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


The  Mlnwinv  Wodul’s  constitutional  amendment  for  N  ?  i 

Ine  followmg  committees  have  been  „„uu„  ’  mg  used  in  the  30th  spring  ad- 

appointed  for  the  20th  Anniversary  The  eleetinn  vertising  compaign  of  Absorene 

convention  of  the  American  Associa-  electi  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis.  This 

tion  of  Advertising  Agencies,  to  be  _  will  be  supplemented  by  spot  an- 

held  at  The  Greenbrier,  White  Sul-  aj  .  .  U  D*f|  nouncements  over  30  radio  broadcast- 

phur  Springs,  W.  Va.,  April  29,  30  and  AuVCTtlSmg  tfOtt  Dill  ing  stations.  “The  appropriation  for 

May  1:  Advanced  in  Jennie  y®®*"  25  per  cent  above  1936, 

Committee  on  Convention  Program  o  »»  u  on  -m.  ®ud  is  fairly  in  line  with  sales,  which 

— G.  L5nin  Sumner,  chairman,  G.  Lynn  WASHmoTON,  D.  C.,  March  23  The  v^^eI.e  the  highest  ever  recorded  in  the 
Sumner  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  senate  interstate  and  foreign  com-  years  of  the  company’s  business,” 
Mark  O’Dea,  vice-chairman,  O’Dea,  uierce  immmittee  has  r^orted  favor-  according  to  Harry  Meyer,  vice-presi- 
Sheldon  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  ®“^y  ®.  give  the  Federal  Trade  jjgnt  of  Ross-Gould,  St.  Louis  agency, 

J.  P.  Cunnin^am,  Newell-Emmett  CommiMion  power  to  ban  adverting  started  the  Absorene  advertis- 

Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  H.  M.  “PV  which  the  cottmission  considers  career.  The  principal  products, 
Dancer,  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald,  uij^ious  to  the  public  mtere^.  Absorene  Wall  Paper  Cleaner  and 

Inc.,  Chicago;  W,  C.  D’Arcy,  D’Arcy  existing  law  perrmts  the  FTG  Household  Cleaner, 

Advertising  Company,  St.  Louis;  Wil-  to  issue  cease  and  desist  orders  only  about  equally  in  the  advertis- 

liam  L.  Day,  J.  Walter  Thompson  when  the  advert^  matter  creates  an  j 

Company,  New  York;  Dana  H.  Jones,  imfair  com^titive  station.  Under  Telechron  Company  of  Ash 

Dana  Jones  Comnanv.  Los  Anffeles;  *6  amendment,  the  commission  ,  ^  ^ 


J.  P.  Cunningham,  Newell-Emmett 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York;  H.  M. 
Dancer,  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Inc.,  Chicago;  W,  C.  D’Arcy,  D’Arcy 


Company,  New  York;  Dana  H.  Jones, 
Dana  Jones  Company,  Los  Angeles; 


Warren  Telechron  Company  of  Ash¬ 
land,  Mass.,  manufacturer  of  syn- 


Edaar  Kobak  Lord  &  Thomas  New  would  be  empowered  to  direct  can-  “®ss.,  inanuiacturer  ot  syn- 

Ybf?  h  r’  Stt  AiSi-kynett  cellation  of  copy  employed  by  ail  chronous  el^tric  clocks,  will  embark 
Co.  Phiiadeiphia*  H.  B.  LeQuatte  competitors  in  a  given  line,  if,  in  the  loginning 

H  B  LeQuatte  Inc  New  York-  Ed-  opuiion  of  the  commissioners,  harm  I*'®  ®P‘^ 
ward  J.  Owens’,  Arthur  Kudner’  Inc.,  ^  the  public  iMy  result  h'®d®  Journals  will  be  used_ 

New  York;  Wm.  B.  Remington,  Wm.  At  public  heanngs,  William  L.  Minute  Man  Products  Company, 


;^d  J^e^:  XSh,:;  KuS  “c:  ^  the  pubUc  i^y  result  trade  Journals  win  be  used^ 

New  York-  Wm  B  Remington  Wm  At  public  hearings,  William  L.  Minute  Man  Products  Company, 
B  Remington,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass.j  Daley,  legi^tive  representative  of  manufacturer  of  I^cquerwax,  has  ap- 

Guv  C  Smith  Brooke  Smith  &  National  Editorial  Association,  made  pointed  the  Charles  W.  Hoyt  Com- 

^nch,IncrStroit  vigorous  protest  against  the  amend-  pany,  Inc.,  as  advertising  agency. 

Committee  on  Sports— Quincy  G.  charging  that  the  commission-  Frank  A.  Whipple  of  the  Hoyt  corn- 

Ryan,  chairman,  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  ®«  are  prejudiced  against  testimonial  pany  s  Hartford  office  will  act  as  the 
Inc.  New  York.  advertising  and  will  use  their  added  account  executive. 

Committee  on  Dinner  Entertainment  power  to  ban  it.  Kik,  Inc.,  New  York,  has  appointed 

— Edward  J.  Owens,  chairman,  Arthur  The  right,  which  would  be  vested  M.  H.  Hackett,  Inc.,  Advertising,  as 

Kudner,  Inc.,  New  York.  to  proceed  with  investigaUons  advertising  agents  for  “Kik”— the  Re- 

Committee  on  Entertainment  for  own  initiative  and  without  freshing  Family  Drink.  Immediate 

Ladies — Mrs.  Guy  C.  Smith,  Detroit  complaint  from  an  industry  member,  plans  call  for  newspaper  and  car  card 


freshing  Family  Drink.  Immediate 
plans  call  for  newspaper  and  car  card 


-  was  assailed  by  Elisha  Hanson,  Wash-  advertising  and  spot  radio  announce- 

HAS  $75,000  APPROPRIATION  ington  attorney  for  American  News-  ments  in  localities  covered  through 

_  paper  Publishers’  Association.  Han-  distribution.  Other  sections  will  be 

Wisconsin  Tourist  Advertising  Bill  son  declared  such  a  power  might  added  as  quickly  as  their  .sales  force 

Passes  Assembly:  Delayed  in  Senate  readily  be  used  for  “filling  expedi-  gets  through  the  territory. 

-n,-  tions”  into  private  business  affairs.  „  Sesamfp.  Company,  of  Hartford. 


me  f  J  *1  A.  J  iiXUAia  UlUJ  UAlVaiV  UUdliiCM  oiiciua. 

The  use  of  daily  newspapers  to  ad-  _ _ _ 

vertise  Wisconsin’s  recreational  ad-  FLORIDA  ADVERTISERS  ELECT 
vantage  to  the  tourist  trade  we  Bernal  E.  Clark,  Miami,  head  of  the 
favor^  oyer  other  forms  of  adverbs-  advertising  division.  Florida  Power  & 
mg  by  state  senatore,  accordmg  to  ^o.,  was  elected  president 

opimons  expressed  durmg  a  recent  ^arch  19  of  the  Florida  district,  Ad- 

u„^A  vertising  Club  of  America,  succeed- 

priation  bill.  An  amendment  wwm-  ^  j  HartweU  Jones,  Peninsular 
troduced  by  Sen.  Kenneth  White,  u....*.... 

J _ a;...,  *1..*  Telephone  Co.,  Tampa.  Hunter 


The  Sesamee  Company,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  manufacturer  of  Sesamee  Key- 


Bemal  E.  Clark,  Miami,  head  of  the  ^^PPointed  the  Charles 


W.  Hoyt  Company,  New  York,  as  ad. 
vertising  agent. 

Sinclair  Refining  Company’s  sprini 
sales  campaign  will  feature  an  entir^ 
new  radio  show  spotlighting  Baba 
Ruth  in  a  13-week  series  of  broad¬ 
casts,  beginning  April  14th.  A  Co! 
lumbia  network  of  61  stations  wil]  j 
used  for  15-minute  broadcasts  twice  a  ' 
week.  The  feature  of  the  campaign  j 
is  a  baseball  contest  with  522  weekly  I 
prizes.  The  radio  promotion  will  be  ' 
supported  by  advertising  in  182  lead-  i 
ing  newspapers  in  the  Sinclair  mar-  I 
keting  territory  and  insertions  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines.  Also,  11,500  high-  I 
way  posters  will  appear  about  May  1  1 
in  the  vicinity  of  Sinclair  stations  all 
over  the  country.  j 

M.  M.  PocHAPiN,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  has  appointed  Business  Exten-  I 
sion  Service,  General  Motors  Build¬ 
ing,  to  handle  the  advertising  and 
promotion  on  its  “Bob  Burns”  Ba¬ 
zooka,  Jazz  Croonets  and  other  Wa>^ 
novelties.  Immediate  activities  in¬ 
clude  promotion  with  newspapers  d 
local  “Bob  Burns”  Bazooka  contests  I 
along  lines  successfully  developed  in  ■ 
cooperation  with  the  Woshingto*  ■ 
(D.  C.)  Post.  j 

A  new  campaign  for  Shell  Inbds- 
TRIAL  Lubricants  is  now  bdng 
launched  in  a  wide  list  of  industrial 
publications.  Ads  will  be  based  on 
dramatized  case-histories — actual  in¬ 
stances  in  which  Shell  representatives 
have  solved  unusual  industrial  lubri¬ 
cation  problems.  Campaign  will  stress 
ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of  Shell 
in  meeting  these  problems.  J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company  has  the  account 
Floating  Bra  Swim  Suits  for  women 
will  be  stressed  in  the  Gantner  ( 
Mattern  Co.  1937  advertising  cam¬ 
paign,  San  Francisco  offices  of  Bnil 
(Continued  on  page  53) 


demanding  that  $50,000  be  used  exclu¬ 
sively  for  newspaper  advertising. 
Senators  speaking  for  the  bill 


Lynde  Associated  Advertising  agency, 
Jacksonville,  was  elected  vice-gov¬ 
ernor;  George  Chamberlain,  Gulf  Fer- 


charged  that  the  advertising  program  07  Tampa  ^cretov  and  J 

of  the  Wiscon^  Coi^ryation  Com-  R^i^rikon,  Florida  Powe^’ Co.fst 
mission  resulted  m  dissipation  of  a  t^osurer 

large  part  of  the  fund.  t'etersburg,  treasurer.  _ 

The  assembly,  by  a  61  to  24  LEO  R.  SACK  JOINS  SCHENLEY 
vote  passed  the  bill  to  give  the  ,  „  „  .  United  States  Minister 

Conservation  Commission  $25,000  to  .  ^ 

roimd  out  Its  publicity  of  Wiscon-  vice-president  in  charge  of 

^  s  recreationa  advantages  durmg  blic  relations  for  the  Schenley  Prod-i 
toe  balance  of  toe  fiscal  ucts  Company.  He  will  be  looted  in' 

935  legista^  appropria^  $50,000  j^ew  York  and  cover  publicity  for  all 

^  Ki  affiliated  Schenley  companies.  Prior 

$M.^  voted  by  toe  ^mbly  is  in  diplomaUc  service  in 

addition  to  tois  amount  In  an  effort  ^933  Washtogton  correspond- 

to  work  out  a  new  bill  toe  senate  j 

delayed  action  until  toe  latter  part  ^  Senpps-Howard  news- 

of  March. 


NEW  DETROIT  AGENCY 

Detroit,  Mich.,  March  23 — Lionel 
Fink,  former  production  manager  of 
the  Milton  Alexander  Co.,  and  Wil¬ 
fred  Doner,  former  account  man  with 
the  same  firm,  have  formed  the 
agency  of  Fink  &  Doner,  with  offices 
at  2116  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit.  A 
national  campaign  for  toe  Hygenos 
Laboratories,  to  be  released  late  tois 
spring,  is  being  prepared. 

RUNS  FOUR-COLOR  AD 

The  Hub — Henry  C.  Lytton  &  Sons, 
Chicago  clothier,  ran  an  attractive 
full-page  advertisement,  March  17, 
employring  four  colors  now  available 
in  page  ads  in  toe  daily  and  Sunday 
Chicago  Tribune.  The  Hub  ad  fea¬ 
tured  toe  Easter  parade  of  men’s 
fashions.  Plates  were  produced  with¬ 
in  the  Tribune  organization,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  furnishing  only  an  oil  paint¬ 
ing  of  toe  illustration  and  tke  text. 


SCIENCE 

News  &  Feature 

SERVICE 


Complete,  accurate,  distinctive 
coverage  of  the  world’s  finest 
source  of  thrilling,  encourag¬ 
ing,  constructive  news. 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

2101  Conttihition  Avo. 
WASHINGTON.  0.  C. 


VULCAN 

PRESS  BLANKETS 

AND 

INKING  ROLLERS 


VULCAN  PROOFING  COMPANY 


tiOH 

.Ison  HIdi;  .  S.  . 


Editor  &  Publisher  for 


Listing  of  Newspaper  Color  Comics _ 

(Continued  from  page  44) 

Number 

Steet  Availab.e  of  colori 

- - -  Mndudins 

Aftlsi  For  Standerd  pages  For  Tabloid  Payee  Mack) 

SKI  DUABI  U  CREATION'S  SYNDICATE,  INC,  489  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Ike  Adraturee  of  Skuddabud" .  Culumba  Krebe .  All  ■isrii .  All  aim. 


SYNDICATED  FEATl'RES  CORPORATION.  341  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


HaM  and  Hie  Pappy .  Kin .  Full . 

iZatarei  of  Nervy  Nerts .  (ieorye  Scott .  Ja . 

.  MctliU .  H . 

.  Roy  B.  Nyles .  f  a . 

naJanma .  H . 

ta’iNilhlOut .  Dick  Doratan .  '  j . 

(All  of  above  fumiahed  in  one  unit — readyprint  4-page  tabloid  supplement) 

UNITED  FEATURE  S’i'NDICATE,  220  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

lb  ia  Wonderland . Olive  Ray  Scott  and 

WKueke* .  Full .  FuU . 

1,1^ Bill .  Harry  O'Neill .  FuU  and  fa .  fi . 

.  J.  Carver  Puaey .  H .  Vi . 

nkHake  Believe .  H.E.  Homan . fs . 

gmarBeana .  Robert  L.  Dickey .  Full  and .  . 

naCaptain  A  Kids .  .  Rudolph  Dirks .  FuU  and  fa .  'a . 

I'paalSuaie .  Becky  Sharp . FuD . 

nuCadan .  Rill  Conaelman  A 

CharUe  Plumb . Full  and  H .  Full . 

FaJuirior  Readers .  Dudley  T.  Fisher .  FuU  and  fa . 

FbIbRKi .  Ernie  Btishmiller . Full  and  fa .  '■i . 

Giaa^Bearlt .  t leorge Lichty .  Full  and  fa .  FuU . 

HwItBe^n .  Paul  Berdanier .  FuU  and  ta .  ta . 

bJiida .  VicForay-the .  Full  and  fi .  '^S . 

LIAbaer .  Al  Capp .  FuU  and  fa .  FuU . 


Number 

Sizes  Available  of  colora 

-  -  - - - - (including 

Title  Artial  For  Standard  pages  For  Tabloid  Pages  Mack) 

Little  Mary  Mixup . R.  M.  BnnkerhoS. . . .  FuU  and  fa .  FuU .  4 

laioy  Dot  Do|ie .  Bernard  Dibble .  FuU .  4 

Taraan .  Edgar  Rice  Burroughs.  Full .  FuU .  4 

Bucky  and  His  Pals .  Robert  L.  Dickey ... ,  fi .  4 

Bumps .  Harry  O'Neill .  fa .  4 

Hawkshaw  the  Detective .  Rudolph  Dirla .  fi .  4 

PhU  Fumble .  Ernie  Bushmiller . fa .  4 

Twice  Told  Tales .  Paul  Berdanier .  fi .  4 

Peter  Pat .  FuU .  4 

Danny  Dingle .  FuU .  4 

WATKINS  SYNDICATE.  705  Lewis  Tower,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Don  Dixon .  Carl  Pfeufer .  Full .  4 

Tad  of  the  Tanbark .  Bob  Moore . FuU .  4 

Stranger  Than  Fiction .  Walter  GaUi .  fa .  4 


WORLD  COLOR  PRINTING  CO,  418-428  DeSofo  Avenue,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Slim  Jim .  .Armstrong .  Full  and  fa . 

Buttons  &  Fatty .  FuU . 

LUly  of  the  Alley .  Full . 

Frog  Pood  Ferry .  FuU . 

Doo  Dads .  Full . 


DAILY  ENTERS  50TH  YEAR 

TTie  Birmingham  News  of  which 
Victor  H.  Hanson  is  publisher  and 
chairman  of  the  board  entered  its 
fiftieth  year  recently.  It  was  founded 
by  the  late  Rufus  N.  Rhodes.  Ten 
years  ago  the  News  absorbed  the 
Birmingham  Age-Herald  which  has 
been  continued  as  the  morning 
edition. 


C.  D.  WHIDDEN  ELECTED 

Charles  D.  Whidden  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce.  He  has 
been  financial  advertising  manager  of 
the  Jovimal  of  Commerce  since  1929 
and  will  continue  in  charge  of  that 
department  He  was  for  a  time  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press- 
Guardian,  another  Bidder  publication. 


OKU.  PAPERS  CONSOLIDATED 

donsolidation  of  Anadarko  (Okla.) 
My  American  Democrat  with 
Anadarko  Daily  News,  effective  April 
1,  was  announced  in  Oklahoma  City 
recently  by  Representative  James  C. 
Nince,  who  will  head  the  new  man¬ 
agement  Associated  with  him  will 
be  John  L.  Coffey,  Oklahoma  high¬ 
way  conunission  member,  as  vice- 
president  and  Joe  W.  BcBride,  part 
owner  with  Nance  of  the  weekly 
Walters  (Okla.)  Herald,  who  will  be 
secretary  and  treasurer.  N.  T.  Plum¬ 
mer  is  present  publisher  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Democrat  and  P.  M.  Gotham 
heads  the  News  Publishing  Co.  Nance 
and  his  associates  also  will  operate 
the  Anadarko  Weekly  Tribune. 


BILL  REQUIRES  SCRIPT  FILING 
Laxsimg,  Mich.,  March  22 — A  bill 
wUch,  from  the  standpoint  of  news¬ 
papers,  would  equalize  to  a  certain 
e^ent  the  responsibility  of  radio 
ititions  for  iriformation  broadcast 
tbnugh  their  facilities  has  been  intro- 
doeed  in  Michigan  legislature  by  Rep. 
Elton  R.  Eaton,  publisher  of  the  Ply- 
naath  Mail,  and  an  officer  of  Michigan 
Pitas  Association.  Under  the  measure 
copies  of  ail  speeches,  sermons,  and 
other  dissertations  broadcast  would  be 
U  with  the  state  librarian  for  per- 
msBent  record.  Hie  bill  further 
sitoes  that  “in  cases  of  alleged  libel 
or  other  malicious  statement  made 
OTir  the  facilities  of  radio  stations,  the 
lav  of  this  state  with  respect  thereto 
aiq^lies  to  newspapers  shall  govern.” 


^DUSTRIaL  publications,  INC. 

CHICAGO 

^SUSHERS  OF  FIVE  PUBLICATIONS 
IN  THE  BUILDING  FIELD 


Not  that  your  readers  give  a 
But  it  looks  like  h---  to  advertisers! 


IT  has  been  said  that  funny  papers  were  named  not 
from  their  characters,  hut  from  the  way  they  were 
printed.  And,  while  it  was  possible  to  get  by  with 
“funny”  printing  five  years  ago,  it  becomes  tougher 
as  comic  section  advertising  appropriations  are  in¬ 
creased. 

Fleischmann’s  don’t  like  Mary  to  display  splotchy 
pimples  after  she  has  been  eating  yeast  for  a  month, 
and  the  hosiery  worn  by  Peggy  Lux  must  be  free  of 
runs.  Funny  printing  may  “go”  with  the  readers,  but 
it’s  not  so  funny  to  advertisers. 

Your  readers  pay  their  dime  and  keep  still  .  .  .  but 
advertisers  spend  their  millions  and  justly  expect  the 
best  production  in  the  field. 

VVe  print  comics  for  the  Baltimore  Sun,  Washington 
Star,  Buffalo  Courier-F-xpress,  Chicago  Times,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner,  Syracuse  Herald,  Syracuse  Post-Standard, 
and  thirty  others,  including  papers  in  England,  .Aus¬ 
tralia,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Chile,  and  Venezuela. 

We  print  them  RIGHT,  in  America’s  most  modern 
newspaper  color  plant. 


Th.  GREATER  BUFFALO  PRESS,  - 

Comparison  Invited — Inquiries  Solicited 


1245  MAGARA  STREET 


BUFFALO,  NEW  YORK 
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The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


I 


/  ?l 


PROF.  THADDEUS  Q.  TIPPLE  and 
his  Pstalf  of  Pseudo- Pscientists, 
working  earnestly  in  behalf  of  La 
Palina  cigars,  have  joined  Prof.  Jim 
Crack,  the  dizzy  investigator  of  Old 
American  whisky,  as  advertising 
characters. 

Prof.  Crack  for  some  months  has 


LA  FAUNA  LABORATORY 
»/  ^smJo  Yscitnee 

M  4mm  M  M  aMw  ■  ilMM4  iPiB  «W  «i  •r  U 


hangnails  if  smoked  while  a  manicure 
girl  operates. 

Serious  selling  talk  is  confined  to  a 
small  “claims  department”  in  a  box. 

The  La  Palina  campaign  began  last 
week  in  160  daily  newspapers  in  116 
cities  and  will  continue  throughout  the 
year  on  a  schedule  of  weekly  inser¬ 
tions.  Twenty-four  sheet  posters  will 
be  used  in  the  summer.  Window  dis¬ 
plays  and  counter  cards  are  provided 
for  cigar  stores,  which  will  also  be 
supplied  with  colored  postcards  illus¬ 
trating  Professor  Tipple’s  experiments. 

KUDNER  TEAM  WINS  CUP 

The  basketball  team  of  Arthur  Kud- 
ner,  Inc.,  has  been  crowned  champion 
of  the  Advertising  Agency  Basketball 
League  in  New  York.  McCann- 
Elrickson’s  team  won  second  honors. 
The  Trophy  Cup,  which  has  rested  in 
the  offi^s  of  Federal  Advertising 
Agency  two  years,  will  be  presented 
to  the  Kudnerites  in  the  near  future. 

Per 


EXCELLENTE  - 

Prof.  Tipple’s  bald-dome  test 

been  appearing  in  newspaper  columns 
with  complicated  apparatus  of  the 
Rube  Goldberg  sort,  trying  in  vain  to 
prove  Old  Amn'ican  will  cure  fallen 
arches,  make  the  early  bird  catch 
the  worm,  etc.,  but  always  winding  up 
with  the  conclusion  that  Old  American 
won’t  perform  miracles.  His  antics, 
portrayed  by  Hanfl-Metzger,  Inc.,  New 
York,  for  American  Distilling  Com¬ 
pany,  have  been  held  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  sales  increases  that  have 
caused  expansion  of  the  newspaper 
schedule  to  2S0  newspapers  in  33 
states. 

Prof.  Tipple’s  Pseriments  are  like¬ 
wise  aimed  at  catching  the  public  re¬ 
action  to  over-serious  advertising  copy 
which  claims  too  much.  Credit  for 
the  idea  is  given  to  Marcus  Conlan, 
advertising  manager  of  Congress  Cigar 
Company,  Newark,  N.  J.;  David  Jenks, 
sales  manager,  and  their  agency, 
Gotham  Advertising  Company,  New 
York. 

Among  the  Pscientific  discoveries 
promulgated  in  the  La  Palina  series 
of  advertisements,  are  conclusions  that 
La  Palinas  will  not  cure  snake  bite, 
will  not  grow  hair  on  a  bald  head,  will 
not  unlax  knotty  sinews,  will  not  de¬ 
velop  sight  in  glass  eyes,  will  not  pro¬ 
tect  against  termites,  but  will  cure 


DRY  MATS 
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SPECIAL  SPRING  DRIVE 

Hotpoint  has  “gone  to  sea”  for  its 
current  spring  electric  range  selling 
program,  released  to  utilities  and 
dealers  this  week.  ’The  plan,  called 
the  "Skipper  Campaign,”  is  for  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June.  It 
includes  a  complete  selling  program, 
new  newspaper  advertising  mats,  sales 
contests,  direct  mail,  posters  and  other 
sales  helps.  The  plan  was  prepared 
by  Clinton  Brown,  sales  campaign 
manager  of  Hotpoint.  Maxon,  Inc., 
Chicago,  is  the  agency. 

WILLIAMS  JOINS  BUCHEN 

The  Buchen  Company,  Chicago 
agency,  announced  this  week  that,  ef¬ 
fective  April  1,  the  business  of  Lewis 
M.  Williams,  formerly  at  6  N.  Michi¬ 
gan  avenue,  Chicago,  will  be  acquired 
by  the  Buchen  agency.  Mr.  Williams, 
formerly  an  executive  and  director  of 
the  old  Williams  &  Cunnyngham 
agency,  and  son  of  the  late  Henry  P. 
Williams,  founder  of  that  agency,  will 
become  vice-president  of  Buchen  Co. 

‘L’  ACCOUNT  TO  McJUNKlN 

Chicago  Rapid  ’Transit  Company,  op¬ 
erators  of  Chicago’s  elevated  lines, 
has  appointed  McJunkin  Advertising 
Company,  Chicago,  to  handle  its  ac¬ 
count.  Local  dailies  and  suburban 
weeklies  will  be  used. 


A  number  of  newspapers  have  written  for  samples  of 
FLEX  dry  mats  for  trial  as  suggested  in  these  little 
E.  &  P.  ads,  and  have  then  continued  using  FLEX 
dry  mats.  Why  don’t  YOU  try  this  easy  method  of 
bettering  your  presswork?  Write  to  us  now  while 
you  have  it  in  mind  for  samples  of  FLEX  dry  mats. 


FLEXIDEAL  DRY  MAT  COMPANY 

IjewIjotA 


Canned  Pear  Campaign 
Set  to  Begin  in  April 

A  drive  to  move  the  surplus  supply 
of  canned  Bartlett  pears  will  begin 
next  month  when  stores  throughout 
the  nation  cooperate  with  the  Pacific 
Coast  Canning  Pear  Stabilization 
Committee  in  a  sales  campaign,  it  is 
announced  by  John  Wheeler,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  California  division  of  the 
committee. 

The  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains,  with  37.000  retail  store  out¬ 
lets.  will  support  the  surplus-reduc¬ 
tion  movement,  it  was  stated.  ’The 
camnaign  will  follow  that  of  the 
peach  growers,  who  last  year  or¬ 
ganized  a  cooperative  movement 
which  disposed  of  their  surplus  and 
brought  a  favorable  price  for  the  new 
crop. 

The  1936  pear  crop  exceeded  5,- 
000,000  cases  against  a  five-vear  aver¬ 
age  of  4.185,000  cases,  while  exoorts 
declined  from  an  average  of  300,000 
cases  for  November  and  December  to 
15,000  cases,  Mr.  Wheeler  stated. 

ADDS  NEW  ACCOUNT 

Wallace  &  Associates,  Inc.,  New 
York,  which  recently  formed  a  special 
agency  exclusively  representing  news¬ 
papers  on  national  chain  store  ac¬ 
counts,  has  just  concluded  arrange¬ 
ments  for  representing  the  Boston 
Post.  ’This  company,  headed  by  An¬ 
drew  C.  Wallace,  already  represents 
the  Wilkps~Barre  Record  and  the 
Scranton  Tribune. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

JOHN  B.  STETSON  COMPANY  of 
Philadelphia  has  announced  s«. 
eral  executive  changes:  A.  J.  Fernin. 
dez,  of  the  executive  sales  .staff,  is  an! 
pointed  sales  manager.  B.  Harold 
Miller,  formerly  sales  promotion  man. 
ager,  becomes  advertising  manage  (J 
the  concern,  and  Mont.  H.  Wright,  for 
a  number  of  years  in  charge  of  4e 
company’s  publicity,  has  resigned,  ef. 
fective  May  1. 

Henry  Obermeyer,  in  charge  of  tin 
advertising  of  Consolidated 
Company  of  New  York  for  several 
years,  was  elected  an  assistant  vice, 
president  of  the  company  March  17 
He  is  chairman  of  the  Publicity  and 
Advertising  Committee  of  the  Am»i. 
can  Gas  Association  and  is  a  member 
of  the  association’s  national  advertis. 
ing  committee. 

WEIDEL  OPENS  OFFICE 
Vaulin  Weidel,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  as  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram,  has  opened  an  office  at  SO 
Church  street.  New  York,  to  hmwiif 
preparation  of  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  promotional  material  for  magi- 
zines  and  newspapers.  Before  tnUng 
the  classified  post,  he  was  for  five 
years  promotion  manager  of  the 
World-'Telegram.  Previously  he  had 
been  promotion  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Blade  and  later  wiffi  the  De¬ 
troit  Times.  He  served  as  president 
National  Newspaper  Promotion  Aaan 


<e  a. 

''''"'Aw'*' 


What  agencies  are  recognized 
by  the  ANPA? 


^  t/i 


There  is  only  one  Answer 

To  These  and  Many  Other  Questions 

Editor  and  Publisher 

International  Year  Book  for  1937 

This  300-page  newspaper  encyclopedia  is  .ivailable  to  all  regular 
subscribers  to  KDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER.  Don’t  rely  on  some¬ 
one's  else  copy  .  .  .  get  your  own  now  by  sending  us  your  subscriptioa 

Domestic,  $4.00;  Canadian,  $4.50;  Foreign,  $5.00. 

EDITOR  AND  PUBLISHER 

A  Newspaper  for  the  Makers  of  Newspapers 
1700  Times  Bldg.  New  York 
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CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

(Continued  from  page  50) 


Brisacher  &  Staff,  advertising  agency, 
j<ivises.  Both  color  and  black  and 
^te  insertions  have  been  scheduleo 
for  a  magazine  list  that  includes  This  ' 
Week.  . 

Randall  Company,  Cincinnati,  has 
appointed  the  Ralph  H.  Jones  Com¬ 
pany  as  their  advertising  counsel.  A  , 
campaign  featuring  the  Randall  line  of 
office  specialties  is  being  prepared  for 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

The  Fox  Poultry  Equipment  Co., 
Inc.,  of  Cranford,  N.  J.,  manufacturers 
of  indoor  poultry  plants  and  the  only  , 
electric  self-cleaning  batteries  on  the 
market,  has  appointed  Frank  Kiernan 
I  Company,  New  York.  The  bulk  of 
the  advertising  will  be  used  in  news-  : 
papers  and  magazines.  Chester  J. 
Radven  is  account  executive. 

American  Weekly,  This  Week, 
Modem  Group,  MacFadden’s  Women’s 
Group,  Good  Housekeeping  and 
Christian  Science  Monitor  are  now 
included  in  the  1937  schedule  of  ! 
the  SiTHoux  CoBiPANY,  Inc.  (Sitroux  | 
facial  tissues,  napkins  and  allied  prod-  ' 
ucts).  The  company  reports  a  sub¬ 
stantial  increase  in  sales,  justifying  > 
additional  expenditures  in  publications  I 
and  radio  time.  Franklin  Bruck,  New 
York,  is  the  agency.  ' 

Pennsylvania  -  Central  Airunes  , 
Corporation,  with  headquarters  at  ! 
Pittsburgh,  has  just  appointed  the  . 
Federal  Advertising  Agency,  of  New  j 
York,  as  its  advertising  counsel.  Ac-  | 
cording  to  D.  A.  Duff,  director  of  sales  ! 
and  advertising,  the  company  is  re-  I 
leasing  a  vigorous  direct-mail  and  < 
newspaper  campaign.  Newspapers  | 
will  be  used  in  Pittsburgh,  Washing-  j 
ton,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Akron,  Mil-  ' 
waukee,  Flint,  Lansing,  Grand  Rapids 
and  Muskegon.  The  first  advertise¬ 
ments  will  announce  the  addition  of  ; 
a  fleet  of  ten  Boeing  Luxury  Airliners  j 
to  the  line’s  equipment.  T.  Park  Hay  I 
is  account  executive. 

Hercules  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  i 
Allstate  Insurance  Co.  of  Chicago 
have  appointed  Homer  McKee,  Inc., 
of  Chicago,  to  handle  their  advertis-  * 
ing. 

Charles  Dallas  Reach  Co.,  Newark 
agency,  has  been  named  to  handle  ' 
advertising  and  sales  promotion  for 
Columbian  Laundry  of  Newark. 
Newspapers  will  be  used.  Charles  W. 
Scott  is  account  executive.  1 

Bran-De-Nog,  food  beverage  con¬ 
sisting  of  cream,  brandy,  sugar,  and  : 
vanilla,  will  open  a  newspaper  cam-  ! 
paign  and  a  schedule  in  New  Yorker  \ 
through  Metropolitan  Advertising  Co., 
New  York.  Harry  D.  Adair  is  the  ac-  i 
count  executive. 


“Home  Economics”  | 

THE  COMPLETE 
CCX5KING  SCHOOL 
SERVICE 

^  e  guarantee  and  deliver  a  | 

definue  amount  of  additional  \ 

national  advertising 

'fe*  Conduct  Moro  Cookinq  Schools  for  [ 
t'O'h  Nowspaport  Than  Any  Othar  I 
Organization 

There  Must  Be  a  Reason 


home  economics  i 

SERVICE  CORPORATION 

Park  Ava.  Naw  York 

ESTABUSHXO  IBM 


the  exciting 
new  picture  magazine,  not  only  is 
outselling  every  other  10*:  magazine 
on  the  newsstands,  but  it  is  out¬ 
selling  every  one  of  the  nickel 
weeklies 


One  New  York  agency  head 
describes  LOOK  as  "The  most  con¬ 
centrated  package  of  reader  interesf’ 
he  has  ever  seen. 


The  next  issue  of  LOOK  will 
be  on  sale  at  your  newsstand 
March  30th.  Take  a  LOOK  for 
a  dime. 
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43,655 

37,884 

8,492 

13,420 

8,492 


('.lobe  (M) 

1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Mail  A  Empire  (M) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Star(E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Star  (Weekly) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Teleeram  (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 


34.8r4 

50,511 

56,672 

9,856 

14,784 

2,464 


Tribune  (E) 
1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Tribune  (8) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Worid (M) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Worid  (8) 

1936  . 

1935 

1934 . 


SYRACUSE — Continuwd 
COLOR  COLOR  COLOR 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO  MAO. 


5,278 


48,951  61,564  3.019 

44,940  48.198  7,084 

47.549  63,172  6.069 


TACOMA 


68.586  72.509 

46,928  64,100 

43,946  50.095 


I 


COLOR 

155,446 

106,924 

50,171 

17,920 

19,610 

16,829 


2,132 

7,702 

5,290 

4,494 

4,668 

2,766 


Beacon  (E) 

1936.. .. 

1935.. .. 

1934.. .. 
Bmcod  (8) 

1936.. . 

1935.. .. 

1934.. . 
Eaitle  (M) 

1936.. .. 
1935  ... 

1934 .. . . 
Ee«le  (E) 

1936.. .. 

1935  _ 

1934  _ 

Eacle  (8) 

1936  _ 

1935  _ 

1934 . 


44,159 


13,970 


2,384 


TOLEDO 


1.35,015  218.050  7,016 

79,416  115,606  . 

68,095  82,472  3,773 


5,512  . 

1,036  2,100 


TORONTO 


47,813 

25,574 

38,857 

23,681 

14,508 

20,848 


112,055 

79,930 

5,024 

27,405 

55,439 

2,520 

47,676 

39,399 

42.840 

16,225 
26,862 
1 7,640 


Herald  (M) 

1936.. .. 

1935.. .. 

1934.. .. 
Herald  (8) 

1936.. . 

1935.. .. 

1934 .. . . 
Times  (E) 

1936.. .. 

1935.. .. 

1934.. .. 
Post  (8) 

1936.. .. 

1915.. .. 

1934.. .. 
Post  (M) 

1936.. .. 
Star  (S) 

1936.. .. 

1935.. .. 

1534.. .. 
Stv  (E) 

1936.. .. 

1935.. .. 

1934.. . 
News (E) 

1936.. .. 

1935.. .. 

1934.. . 


Times-Leader  (E) 
1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Independent (3) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 

News  (E 


91.200 

282,876 

115,825 

35,102  . 

1936 

52,767 

264,774 

99,964 

7,890  . 

1935 

26,369 

205,011 

58.665 

6,949  . 

1934 

WICHITA 

COLOR  COLOR 

COMIC  ROTO  ROTO 


COLOR 

MAG. 


R.0.f 

com 


398 


186,024 

113,013 

68,157 


1U8 

lu* 

.  mm 

.  m« 


.  26.381 

.  .52,339 

.  41,429 

45,726  26.381 

42,385  52,.336 

30,973  41,430 

WASHINGTON 


277,032 

212,184 

231..336 


It* 

itm 

Ate 

3.210 

Ain 

AM 

AM 

3.210 

S7JU 

*MH 

37.m 

LM 

KUU 

UN 

623.704 

384.698 

35J.334 

iiu 

3Ltt 


.  I.983  m 

57,706  1.57,679  .  iW 

27,279  90,222  8,112  . 

29,759  19,276  .  . 


3.4M 


282,524 

179,662 

109,417 


340,986 

263,945 

189.777 


22,136 

10,049 

13,069 


117,43) 

59,74) 


6a261 


'3.075  2,656 


4U73 

2LUII 


WILKES-BARRE 


7kUl 

7Lttl 

2335U 


57,274 

45,080 

25.942 


34.B1 

7,IIS( 


TULSA 


56,420 

32,935 

29,782 


125,160  41,406  . 

96,650  . 

89,425  1.000  3,000 


79,973 

73,826 

74,312 

18,704 

23,692 

31,487 

68.577 

45,060 

74,150 

43,530 

29,125 

67,396 


Telegram  (8) 
1936 . 

1935  . 

1934 . 

Poet 

1936  . 


Vindicator  (E) 

•1936 . 

1935 . 

1934  . 

Vindicator  (8) 

•1936 . 

1935  . 

1934  . 

Telegram  (E) 

1936  . 

1935  . 

1934 . 

•  Published  under 


WORCESTER 

108,167  . 

70,013  . 

58.750  . 


YOUNGSTOWN 


2,353 

4,200 

3,920 

117,740 

217,830 

44,880 

166,255 

13,722 

122,309 

1,316 

4,200 

3,863 

5,236 

6,020 

42,186 

4,200 

3,920 

name  of  “Vindicator-Telegram." 


m 

m 


lU7i 

4(1HS 

'AIK 

lOiNl 

MI7 

lUU 

3U» 

6LU1 

2tM» 


Court  Decisions  Protect 
Advertised  Trademarks 

When  a  firm  has  spent  $4,000,000 
for  advertising  to  popularize  its  prod¬ 
uct  and  trade  name,  it  is  entitled  to 
protection  against  an  imitation  which 
confuses  the  public.  Justice  Samuel 
Rosenman  of  the  New  York  Supreme 
Court  has  ruled. 

Justice  Rosenman,  counsel  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  while  he  was  Governor 
of  New  York,  has  enjoined  the  sale 
of  a  cleanser  called  Borite  whi(di  was 
introduced  in  a  package  similar  to 
that  of  Oakite. 

Because  “it  is  a  convenient  form  in 
which  to  enclose  merchandise  of  this 
character,”  Justice  Rosenman  held  he 
(X)uld  not  restrain  Louis  Boritz  and 
the  Borlab  Products  Company  from 
I  simulating  the  Oakite  package,  but  he 

I  would  stop  the  use  of  the  name  Borite 

despite  the  defendants’  contention  it 
I  was  a  derivative  of  the  Boritz  family 

i  name. 

I  Justice  Rosenman  noted  that  Borite 

had  not  been  widely  advertised, 
vidiereas  $4,000,000  had  been  spent  for 
Oakite  copy. 

p  His  ruling  was  in  line  with  another 

ji  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in 

[<  favor  of  Lever  Bros.,  makers  of  Life¬ 

buoy  Health  Soap,  against  J.  Eaven- 


son  &  Sons  who  presented  Jesco  Skin 
Health  Soap  in  a  form  and  (xilor  re¬ 
sembling  Lifebuoy. 

Because  Lifebuoy  had  advertised  its 
reddish  color,  carbolic  odor  and  octa¬ 
gonal  shape  since  1895  and  had  been 
without  competition  until  1932,  the 
court  held  it  was  entitled  to  exclusive 
use  of  the  characteristics. 

“The  casual  or  ordinary  purchaser 
must  be  protected,”  said  this  decision, 
noting  that  the  Jesco  soap  had  not 
been  generally  accepted  until  it 
was  shaped  and  colored  like  Life¬ 
buoy. 

Only  two  cakes  had  been  sold  in 
1924,  one  in  1926,  four  in  1929,  24  in 
1930  and  eight  in  1931,  the  court  said. 
It  was  then  oval  in  shape.  The  effect 
of  its  sudden  resemblance  to  Lifebuoy 
was  significant.  Justice  Miller  ob¬ 
served. 

“Without  an  advertisement  for  the 
10-year  period  preceding  December, 
1933,”  his  opinion  said,  “the  defendant 
succeeded  at  once  in  inducing  some 
59  dealers  to  become  purchasers  of 
its  octagonal  soap.” 

In  another  case  violation  of  trade¬ 
mark  rights  was  ruled  March  13, 
against  Oralee  Freres,  Inc.,  New  York, 
and  that  company  was  forbidden  to 
use  the  word  "Cashmere”  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture,  sale  and  advertising  of  its 


prcxlucts  by  George  Murray  Hulbert, 
district  judge  of  U.  S.  District  Court 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York.  The  decree  was  handed  down 
in  a  perpetual  restraining  injunction 
awarded  the  plaintiff,  the  Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet  Co.  of  Jersey  City, 
makers  of  Cashmere  Bouquet  toi¬ 
letries.  Colgate  filed  a  bill  for  in¬ 
junction  when  it  was  learned  that 
Parfume  Imports,  operated  by  Charles 
J.  Romer  of  New  York,  was  market¬ 
ing  a  perfume  called  “Cashmere” 
made  by  the  Oralee  Freres  Co.  Mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  advertising  have 
been  spent  by  the  manufacturers  to 
popularize  and  sell  these  products  to 
the  people. 


PHILIP  E.  ARMSTRONG 

Seattle,  March  22 — Business  men 
and  men  on  relief,  laborers  and  union 
leaders  rubbed  elbows  tonight  at  fu¬ 
neral  services  for  Philip  Everhardt 
Armstrong,  47,  a  storm  center  in  the 
Post-Intelligencer  strike,  who  died  of 
a  heart  attack  in  a  Seattle  hotel 
Mai-ch  18.  Nearly  1,000  persons 
jammed  into  the  Eagle’s  auditorium 
for  impressive  public  services.  Dis¬ 
missal  of  Armstrong,  drama  critic, 
from  the  newspaper  coupled  with  the 
earlier  discharge  of  Frank  M.  Lynch, 
photographer,  precipitated  the  guild 


strike.  The  newspaper  suspended 
publication  from  Aug.  13  to  Nov.  30. 
Armstrong  had  been  business  agent 
for  the  Cooks  and  Waiters  Union 
since  the  strike.  He  had  a  long  news¬ 
paper  career  with  Philadelphia  Preu, 
Philadelphia  Ledger  and  New  York 
newspapers  before  joining  the  Post- 
Intelligencer  in  1919. 


SALES  TAX  ON  ADS  VOTED 

Elimination  of  the  exemption  granted 
under  the  present  2  per  cent  sales  tax 
law  on  sales  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  was  voted  recently  by  Oklahoma 
house  of  representatives  when  it  con¬ 
sidered  re-enactment  of  the  revenue 
measure.  If  passed  by  the  legisla¬ 
ture  in  its  present  form,  newspapers 
will  be  forced  to  pay  2  per  cent  tax 
on  all  advertising  sold.  At  the  same 
time,  the  house  voted  to  raise  the 
exemption  on  newspaper  carrier  sales 
from  15  to  20  cents. 

BROUN  ILL,  OFF  THE  AIR 

Hey  wood  Broun,  New  York  World- 
Telegram  columnist  and  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild,  ha* 
temporarily  suspended  his  thrice 
weekly  broadcasting  over  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  station  WCAU  because  if  iU* 
ness.  Broun’s  broadcasts  have  been 
sponsored  by  Pep  Boys. 


II  '8  Si  S  S  A  S'S  -s 


P1X)R1DA  ASSOCIATIONS  MEET 

Awarili  for  Best  Editorials  and  News 
Stories  Announced 

E.  D.  Lambright,  editorial  writer  on 
(])(  Tampa  Tribune,  was  awarded  first 
pritt  for  the  best  eiditorial  of  1936  for 
bis  “Wanted:  A  Governor”  when  the 
Florida  State  Press  Association  con¬ 
vened  in  Hollywood,  Fla.,  March  18-19 
in  conjunction  with  the  Associated 
Pajlips  of  Florida,  the  Associated  Press 
Club  of  Florida,  and  the  Fourth  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Advertising  Federation  of 
America.  The  prize  was  a  plaque  for¬ 
merly  held  by  the  Tallahassee  Demo- 

fTSt 

Second  editorial  award  was  made 
to  David  Smiley,  Tampa  Times,  for 
"The  First  Anniversary  of  Joe  Shoe¬ 
maker’s  Death.”  Hal  I.  Leyshon, 
Miami  Daily  News,  was  awarded  third 
editorial  prize  for  “Trends  of  the 
Times." 

Bruce  L.  Henry,  Miami  Daily  News, 
and  Bill  Abbott,  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
tied  for  the  best  news  stories  of  the 
year. 

Officers  elected  by  the  FSPA  were 


Ralph  Nicholson,  general  manager  of 
the  Tampa  Daily  Times,  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  H.  D.  Leavengood,  of  the  | 
Ocala  Star;  J.  M.  Elliott,  business  man-  | 
ager  of  the  Florida  Times-Union, 
Jacksonville,  vice-president;  F.  P. 
Beddow,  Jacksonville  Journal,  trea¬ 
surer  (re-elected),  and  V.  J.  Obenauer,  j 
Jacksonville,  secretary  (re-elected).  ' 

HEARING  POSTPONED 

Hearing  of  the  application  for  a 
temporary  and  permanent  injunction 
and  a  $50,000  damage  suit  against  the 
officials  of  four  striking  newspaper 
unions  brought  by  Dean  Palmer, 
principal  stockholder  of  the  Flushing 
(L.  I.)  North  Shore  Daily  Journal, 
set  for  March  23,  was  postponed  to 
April  7.  Hearing  for  a  temporary 
injunction  was  waived  and  the  case  of 
the  piermanent  injunction  and  the 
damage  suit  will  start  at  that  time  in  ; 
Queens  Country  Supreme  Court,  , 
Jamaica,  L.  I.  j 

ENTERS  WEEKLY  FIELD 

The  Lebanon  (O.)  Western  Star, 
formerly  published  daily,  became  a 
weekly  March  5. 


Linage  Tabulation  Corrections 

These  changes,  some  correcting  typographical  errors,  others  errors  made 
in  information  sent  us,  should  be  made  in  the  annual  linage  tabulation  which 
was  published  in  a  supplement  to  the  February  27  issue. 

Pub-  Total  Display 

City  Paper  lished  Linage  National  Local  Classified  Legal 


Cumberland  (Md.)  News. .  (m) 
Harrisburg  (Ill.)  Register. .  (e) 
Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-News. .  (e) 

Sunday  edition  . (s) 

Total  . (es) 

Twin  Falls  (Idaho)  News. .  (m) 

Sunday  edition  . (s) 

Total  . (ms) 

Times  . (e) 


2,980,977  615,935  2,129,685  97,728  137,729  i 

1,888,504  278,096  1,515,192  46,284  30,380 

7,025,816  702,996  5,480,412  700,840  141,568  ] 

1,510,754  72,436  1,270,374  159,670  8,274 

8,536,570  775,432  6,750,786  860,510  149,842  ] 

2,165,800  335,538  1,550,250  228,324  51,688 

564,748  43,218  462,336  53,370  5,824 

2,730,548  378,756  2,012,586  281,694  57,512  i 

2,587,820  425,992  1,855,994  184,884  120,960 


Mn  Pubiisher: 


W ouldn’t  it  be  a  relief  for  you  to  have  an  assistant  upon 
whose  shoulders  you  could  place  the  entire  burden  of 
the  management  of  your  property? 

Such  a  man  . . .  one  that  was  long  identified  (in  fact,  for 
15  years)  with  one  of  the  country’s  greatest  newspapers 
in  a  major — and  “active”— executive  capacity  wiU  soon 
be  available.  (His  period  of  temporary  employment 
will  culminate  shortly.) 

As  assistant  to  the  publisher,  he  was  in  complete  charge 
of  administration  .  .  .  and,  incidentally,  finances,  invest¬ 
ments,  budgets,  taxes,  real  estate,  insurance,  accounting, 
etc. 

So  thoroughly  does  he  know  the  newspaper  business 
that  he  is  often  called  upon  to  help  solve  operating 
matters  and  make  appraisals  for  contemplated  reorgan¬ 
izations. 

He  is  of  old  colonial  stock,  18  years  of  age  .  .  .  mentally 
alert  and  physically  sound.  His  references  are  Iteyond 
question.  Salary  .  .  .  well,  its  not  prohibitive. 

Complete  details  will  be  cheerfully  supplied  . .  .  and  your 
eoniidence  will  not  be  violated. 


r-ORNALD'S  EXCHANGE.  INC. 

another  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  service 

1/08  Times  Building,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  C. 

Wm.  M.  Wilton,  Mgr. 

. .  WE  CONNECT  THE  WIRES  . . 


— Announcing  a — 
FAST  NEW  PROCESS 


FOR 

NAinONE  ENGRAVING 

-IROLUPI- 


Registered  U  S.  Patent  Office 

SYSTEM 


HALFTONES  etched  in  HALF  the  time 


ENTIRELY  DIFFERENT— LONG  USED  BY 
MINNEAPOLIS  TRIBUNE  ....  NOW 
OFFERED  TO  YOU  FOR  FIRST  TIME! 

Now  you  can  turn  out  BETTER  HALFTONES  faster  with  this 
amazing  ROLUP  System!  The  ROLUP  System  for  use  in 
Scherer's  patented  process  Number  2,032,771  on  film  or  wet 
plate  gives  you  these  advantages  over  the  ordinary  dragon 
blood  system. 


V  SAVES  ETCHING  TIME.  Half- 
^ones  etched  in  half  fha  fima. 
No  “burning  in"  necessary. 
Acid  begins  to  etch  immedi- 
efely  because  plate  is  per¬ 
fectly  clean. 

•  SAVES  ETCHING  COSTS,  Be¬ 
cause  one  pound  of  ink  will 
produce  the  same  number  of 
square  inches  as  ten  pounds  of 
powder,  the  Rolup  System  cuts 
etching  costs  as  much  as  50%. 

•  50.000  MORE  IMPRESSIONS. 
Because  of  the  extra  depth  of 
middle  tones  and  the  pyramid 
construction  of  highlight  dots, 
a  stereotype  cast  made  from  a 
Rolup-etched  plate  will  take 
over  50,000  more  Impressions 
than  a  powder-etched  plate. 


•  ELIMINATES  STICKING.  Un- 
der  the  Rolup  System  ail  mid¬ 
dle  tones  are  of  uniform  depth. 
And  because  the  dots  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  pyramid  base  with 
absolutely  clean  walls,  there  is 
no  sticking  of  noats. 

•  SPEEDS  UP  PRESS  EDITIONS. 
Deadlines  can  be  advanced  so 
that  last  minute  pictures  can 
make  editions,  where  under  the 
old  system  they  would  have  to 
run  in  later  editions. 

•  TRUER  TONE  VALUES.  The 
Rolup  System  clearly  brings 
out  all  tones — black,  middle 
and  highlights. 

•  HEALTHIER.  No  injurious  pow¬ 
der  dust  to  breathe  or  soil 
clothes.  The  Rolup  System  is 
kind  to  the  etcher! 


There  is  no  extra  equipment  to  buy,  oil  you  need 
is  on  ink  roller  and  ink  plate 

Arrangemenii  for  the  use  of  the  Scherer  Rolup  System  con  be  made 
through  The  Minneapolis  Tribune.  For  complete  details  write,  or  wire 

Department  C. 

HmmujKrlis 

MINNEAPOLIS  •  MINNESOTA 


.S#v  PHOTOGRAPHY 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  March  27,  1937 


SMALL  PHOTO-ENGRAVING  PLANTS 
MAKING  RAPID  PROGRESS 


speaks  more  effectively  than  the  writ¬ 
ten  word. 


Camera  Knights 


“One-Man”  Equipment  Keeps  Two  Men  Busy  as  Paper’s 
Outside  Work  Develops — Executive  Cites  Circulation 
Gains  From  Use  of  Local  Pictures 


By  JACK  PRICE 

IN  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Daniel  L.  Beebe  who  edits  and 
publishes  the  Oroville  (Calif.)  Mer¬ 
cury,  we  are  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  being  made  with  the  small 
photo-engraving  plants.  Our  atten¬ 
tion  is  also  directed  to  the  following 
paragraph:  “I  think  we  should  stop 
referring  to  these  plants  as  one-man 
engraving  plants.  Ours  keeps  two 
men  busy  a  good  part  of  the  time. 

We  use  two  dark  rooms,  one  for  en¬ 
graving  and  one  for  photography. 

They  may  start  out  as  one-man  plants, 
but  are  apt  to  change  mighty  quick  as 
commercial  work  develops.  I’m  mak¬ 
ing  cuts  for  practically  all  the  small 
newspapers  in  the  Sacramento  Valley, 
and  the  work  has  not  been  solicited.” 

Another  letter  from  George  W. 
Bridgman,  managing  director  of  the 
Biddeford  (Me.)  Daily  Journal,  con¬ 
tains  further  evidence  of  the  success¬ 
ful  progress  in  the  operation  of  small 
photo-engraving  plants.  Quoting  from 
Mr.  Bridgman’s  letter  we  find  the 
following  statement:  “Our  photo¬ 
graphic  and  photo-engraving  plant 
has  been  in  operation  for  a  little  over 
a  year,  which,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has 
been  a  success  and  a  big  improvement 
to  the  Biddeford  Journal.” 

Mr.  Bridgman’s  letter  also  carries 
this  important  message:  “Having 
more  local  pictures  than  any  of  the 
ether  papers  that  day,  we  went  far 
beyond  our  average  sales.  We’ve 
been  getting  conunents  on  the  good 
work  from  all  sections  of  the  county 
and  all  classes  of  people.  Our  circu¬ 
lation  is  showing  a  steady  gain.  I  feel 
that  the  increase  in  reader  interest  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  reader 
wants  local  pictures,  and  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  photographic  and  photo-en¬ 
graving  plant  lias  done  the  trick.’  ” 

On  many  occasions  the  question  has 
been  asked,  what  does  the  so-called 
one-man  photo-engraving  plant  mean 
to  the  cameraman?  The  answer  is 
quite  simple.  It  means  that  where 
^ere  is  sufficient  interest  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  pictures,  there  will  also  be 
an  interest  taken  in  the  making  of 
pictures.  It  also  means  a  good  deal 
more  to  the  pictorial  journalist  who  is 
just  starting  his  career  as  a  news¬ 
paperman. 

Just  as  Mr.  Beebe  has  pointed  out, 
he  “started  his  photo-engraving 
plant  with  one  operator  and  now  he 
has  so  much  work  that  it  takes  at 
least  two  men  to  keep  it  going.”  As 
the  newspaper  increases  its  circulation 
through  the  medium  of  pictures,  so 
will  the  work  of  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment  increase  accordingly.  The 
problem  of  properly  staffing  a  pic¬ 
ture  department  is  being  solved  on 
many  newspapers  by  the  addition  of 
photographers. 

The  field  is  still  comparatively 
young.  As  recently  as  two  years 
ago,  only  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  the  country  main¬ 
tained  either  a  photographic  depart¬ 
ment  or  engraving  plant.  Today  we 
are  informed  that  the  percentage  has 
almost  been  doubled.  Though  it  is 
true  that  on  many  papers,  the  re¬ 
porters  once  were  taking  their  own 
photos,  we  also  learn  that  these  same 
newspapers  are  now  employing  ex¬ 
perience  cameramen.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  once  a  newspaper 
becomes  interested  in  pictures,  the 
result  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  the 
professional  photographer. 


As  this  demand  keeps  increasing  a 
definite  source  of  production  must  be 
insured.  A  number  of  colleges  have 
awakened  to  the  possibilities  for  their 
students  and  have  included  courses  on 
pictorial  journalism  in  their  journal¬ 
ism  departments.  This  has  been  a 
wise  step  taken  by  such  colleges  for 
it  is  definitely  recognized  that  the 
newspaper  photographer  of  the  future 
will  be  a  trained  student  of  journal¬ 
ism  who  has  studied  photography. 


Nowell,  incidentally,  won  one  of  the 
major  awards  last  year  in  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  news  picture  contest. 

Third  prize  went  to  a  camera  knight 
who  is  quite  well  known  throughout 
New  Jersey — Don  Hutchins,  of  the 
Jersey  Observer,  Hoboken.  We  com¬ 
mented  some  time  ago  about  the 
alertness  of  this  young  man  and  his 
ingenuity  in  covering  assignments 
which  he  picks  up  from  police  broad¬ 
casts.  Hutchins’  photos,  mostly  spot 
news  shots,  were  considered  excel¬ 
lent  examples  of  a  master  craftsman. 


Entering  the  news-photograph 

1  profession  through  the  door  g( 
miniature  camera  work,  Hilliard  0 
Wood  has  risen 


\GAIN  the  writer  wishes  to  call 
attention  to  that  pile  of  negatives 
which  contain  a  gold  content.  I  am 
referring  to  the  excellent  shots  so 
many  cameramen  have  made  during 


within  a  very 
short  time  to  the 
position  of  pho¬ 
tographic  editor 
on  the  Nashville 
Banner. 

Wood  made  an 
intensive  study 
of  photography 
while  a  student 
at  the  Vander¬ 
bilt  University 
where  he  was 
preparing  him¬ 
self  to  become 
an  engineer.  Photographic  work  in. 


IIlLLtAM  o.  Wo* 


This  photo,  which 
won  $75  second 
price  for  Harris 
Nowell,  Milwaukee 
Journal  photogra* 
pfaer,  in  recent  C.  I. 
T.  ^fety  Founda¬ 
tion  national  con¬ 
test,  depicts  a  grief 
stricken  friend 
clasping  the  hand 
of  an  accident  vic¬ 
tim  by  the  roadside. 


trigued  him  to  the  exclusion  of  tU 
other  opportunities.  After  graduM- 
ing  from  college.  Wood  sought  wd 
found  employment  in  the  conumr- 
cial  field. 

Realizing  the  possibilities  of  the 
miniature  camera,  he  specialized  in 
the  making  of  features  which  later 
signalized  his  cleverness.  His  orgi- 
nality  in  covering  assignments  as  i 
free  lance  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  Nashville  Banner  editors  and 
soon  he  was  engaged  as  a  staff  pho¬ 
tographer.  His  coverage  of  the  floods 
coupled  with  his  extraordinary  ability 
as  a  master  camera  craftsman  led  to 
his  rise  as  photographic  editor  of  hk 
paper. 


T'^HERE  is  at  least  one  field  of  pho- 
I  tography  in  which  the  camera¬ 


man  may  indulge  in  gruesome  pictori- 
alism  with  hope 


the  past  year, 
again  holding 


UlCHARD  McCUE 


of  reward.  When 
we  speak  of 
gruesome  pic¬ 
tures  we  mean 
the  kind  which 
are  published 
for  a  definite 
purpose  other 
than  to  satisfy 
morbid  curiosity. 
This  type  of 
news-  photog¬ 
raphy  is  offered 
as  illustrations 
campaign 


Editor  &  Publisher  is 
i  news  picture  contest 
this  year  with  several  prizes. 

The  pictures  will  be  judged  for 
their  news  value,  so  for  the  benefit 
of  the  skeptical,  it  is  well  to  r^nem- 
ber  that  it’s  news  and  not  art  that 
counts.  Get  those  films  and  plates, 
dust  them  off,  make  8  x  10  or  11  x  14 
prints  and  mount  them  on  plain  cards. 
Any  grade  paper  may  be  used,  glossy 
or  matte,  but  see  that  the  pictures  are 
in  the  mail  as  soon  as  possible.  En¬ 
tries  are  now  being  received. 


conducted  by  the  C.I.T.  Safety  founda¬ 
tion. 

*1^0  campaign  includes  awards  to 
reporters,  editorial  writers,  cartoon¬ 
ists  and  photographers.  The  eligible 
pictures  must  have  qualifications  be¬ 
yond  that  of  art  or  curiosity.  Each  pic¬ 
ture  is  judged  as  to  its  value  as  an 
object  lesson  to  the  public  in  the 
hopes  of  decreasing  mortality  due  to 
accidents.  Although  graphic,  the 
photos  must  tell  a  story  which  cannot 
be  duplicated  in  words. 

Photo  division  winner  in  the  re¬ 
cent  contest  was  Richard  McCue,  of 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press,  who  re¬ 
ceived  $100.  His  series  call^  "Door¬ 
ways  to  Death”  illustrated  the  places 
and  conditions  where  accidents  may 
occur  through  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  driver  or  the  negligence 
of  the  commimity  in  providing 
safety  appliances.  McCue,  although 
a  cameraman  for  many  years,  did 
not  become  a  news  photographer  until 
he  joined  the  Long  Island  Daily  Press 
about  seven  years  ago. 

Second  prize  of  $75  was  awarded  to 
Harris  W.  Nowell,  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  photographer.  His  picture 
showed  a  scene  on  the  side  of  the 
road  directly  after  an  accident.  It  so 
happened  that  the  car  ahead  of  his 
own  auto  swerved  from  the  road, 
toppling  into  a  ditch,  bringing  death 
to  one  of  the  occupants.  The  photo 


PHOTO  BRINGS  LIBEL  SUIT 

Life,  a  national  picture  magazine, 
and  March  of  Time,  motion  picture 
newsreel,  are  defendants  in  a  libel 
suit  brought  this  week  by  Perry 
Horne,  Shamokin,  Pa.,  one  of  the  first 
leaders  of  the  bootleg  miners’  organ¬ 
ization,  Independent  Miners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  a  result  of  a  posed  photograph 
of  Horne  made  for  the  newsreel  from 
which  a  “still”  was  taken  for  the 
magazine.  The  caption  referred  to 
the  Shamokin  miner  as  “hard  boiled 
Perry  Horne”  and  as  a  result,  he 
alleges,  he  has  been  subjected  to  hu¬ 
miliation  and  embarrassment. 


LIBEL  BILL  KILLED 

The  Oklahoma  House  on  a  vote  of 
49  to  44,  March  17,  killed  the  Kight 
libel  bill,  which  proposed  to  place  on 
newspiapers  the  burden  of  proof  in 
libel  suits. 
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SERVICE 

Svdney  R.  Clarke 


76,  Rae  det  Petits-Champ* 
Paris,  France 


Telephone  t  Opere  66-S7 
Tehle  Addreeei  Rieontellra  Perie 


Travel  Experts 


New  York  BeprceeDtatiTe: 
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i  t  J  HATE  to  butt  in  on  yom 


department,”  says  tlw 
Business  Manager,  ‘‘but  don’t 
you  think  a  change  to  Certified 
Mats  might  give  us  a  quality 
reproduction  that  we  are  not 
getting?” 

‘‘I  hate  to  admit  I  can’t  get 
results  with  any  mats  the  office 
sees  fit  to  buy,”  answers  the 
stereo  foreman,  ‘‘but  that  idea 
of  changing  to  Certifieds  has 
been  running  through  my 
head,  too.  I  hear  they  gi»« 
wonderful  impression.” 
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For  dependable  stereotyping, 
rely  on  Certified  Mats,  made 
in  the  U.  S.  A. 


CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT 


CORPORATION 

340  Hadiion  Avenue.  New  Tork.  N.  T. 
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astern  and  IN  THE  PERIODICALS 

ern  China  WALDRON,  who  claims  the  ill'- 

American  ’  ’  tinction  of  being  the  firs*  inuKuznie 
.  writer  to  enter  (lermany  after  the  Armistice, 

Liuna,  in-  ^rrotc  “I,ambert  of  Fiji”  for  the  current 
ISelf,  are  Harptrs.  It  is  about  a  Polynesia  medical 
lUates  who  school  and  its  American  director, 
hinese  to  March  Atlantic  contains  “The  Industrial 

m  though  Sokolsky. 

nd  other  House  for  a  God,”  which  concerns  the 

,  Dymaxion  House,  is  a  contribution  in  March 
tpresemeu.  Ponm  by  Janet  Mabie,  one-time  reporter  on 
e  Far  Elast  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
gement  by  Isaac  McAnally,  political  reporter  on  Xrui 
r  Williams  York  Post,  wrote  "Gov.  Hoffman,  the  Jersey 
both  edi-  Skyrocket,”  for  March  American  .Mercury. 
nel  to  the  .March  27th  Collier's  contains  “The  New 

Advertiser  tfregon  Trail,”  by  Kidurd  L.  Neuberger,  of 
the  Portland  Oregonian. 

Richard  Powell,  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  wrote  "Shoating  Straight” 
for  the  current  American  Magazine.  The 
story  had  its  genesis  in  a  marble  tournament 
sponsored  by  the  Ledger. 

The  editors  of  The  Writer,  literary  maga¬ 
zine,  announce  that  April  will  mark  the  SOth 
anniversary  of  its  founding.  It  was  originally 
a  magazine  for  reporters. 

The  Winter  issue  of  Colophon  has  an  arti¬ 
cle,  “Breaking  Into  Print,"  by  Sinclair  Lewis. 
He  tells  of  the  beginnings  of  his  career,  in¬ 
cluding  manual  work  in  a  newspaper  plant 
when  he  was  IS.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
later  in  his  career  Mr.  I.ewis  worked  on  the 
,\'em  Haven  Journal  and  Courier,  the  San 
Francisco  Bulletin  and  for  the  .\ssociated 


UR  OVN  VOQ!^ 

‘or  Letters 


k  veteran  of  100,000  miles  of  air  ing.  “The  crying  need  of  the  present  Columbia, 

A  travel,  Frank  E.  Gannett,  presi-  censorship  situation  is  not  that  we  schools  a 
of  the  Gannett  Group  of  News-  have  better  censorship  regulations,  but  TTie  Missc 
mom,  describes  his  aeronautical  con-  more  intelligent  censors,”  he  writes,  dates  bad 
„nion  in  the  March  issui  of  Aviation  "The  worst  features  of  present  cen-  which  the 
jf^^^gine.  sorship  are  its  lack  of  intelligence,  its  Missou 

Q^nonstrations  by  Lieut  Com-  anarchy,  and  its  oversensitiveness.”  torial  anc 
gjgoder  Russell  F.  Holderman,  now  Lin  Yutang  says  that  the  written  American 
(higf  pilot  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers,  press  in  China  dates  from  the  eighth  f^f  Tokyo. 

him  definitely  air-minded,  says  century.  His  list  of  Chinese  periodi- 
the  publisher.  cals  gives  coverage  of  the  field  from  new^aper  photographer  is 

One  of  Holderman’s  stunts  was  to  1815  to  1925.  (Sponsored  by  the  Insti-  I  coming  into  his  own,  raUier  be- 
pjgce  a  newspaper  on  a  landing  field,  tute  of  Pacific  Relations;  published  by  latedly  in  fiction  and  films.  For- 
let  himself  be  towed  in  his  glider,  re-  Kelly  &  Walsh,  Shanghai;  University  merly  a  mere  stooge  for  the  ace 
at  2,{X)0  feet,  and  then  land  of  Chicago  Press,  U.  S.  A.) — R.  U.  B.  reporter,  the  cameraman  has  now  ad- 
with  the  glider’s  nose  resting  on  the  •  •  •  vanced  to  the  ace  class  himself.  Kent 

I  B.  POWELL.  China  correspondent  Murdock  is  the  ace  photographer  in 
Mr.  Gannett  authorized  Holderman  J  •  for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  “The  Camera  Clew”  by  George  Har- 
to  buy  a  plane  in  April,  1934.  Later  contributed  a  section  on  journalism  mon  Coxe  (Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New 
he  acquired  a  tri-motored  and  an-  to  a  new  booklet  issued  by  the  York;  $2)  who  is  the  hero  of  a  story 
other  single-motored  plane.  American  University  Club  of  Shang-  of  murder,  robbery  and  kidnaping,  all 

"My  working  hours  thus  were  mul-  hai.  of  which  is  caught  by  him  in  a  more 

tiplied,”  writes  Mr.  Gannett,  relating  Mr.  Powell  details  the  important  or  less  casual  picture  taken  by  him  in 
how  he  flies  between  Miami,  where  he  part  played  by  American-trained  uni-  the  course  of  his  newspaper  work. 


Tlll'.ltr,  \vi.l<r,  two  ri\.;l  Iii.inufai.turcrs  i;t  wa.s  over— t;)  rhei 

a  Itighiv  conijK*titi\  e  line.  Ihitlt  w  ere  good  <  f  rite  piihlishers. 
fellows,  and  both  made  good  products. 

But  one  dav  an  over-entliusiastie*  cop\- 
w  rirer  w  rote,  for  one  <;f  them,  an  advertise¬ 
ment  that,  to  the  other,  looked  like  a  direct  diy. 

“  I'w  (» can  plav  at  that  game!  ”  raged  the  No.  2 
manufacturer.  '"SLip  /iick  at  'a//.'"  he  told  his 
copyw  riters.  “G/t-T  ’r///  as  as  they  saiii!" 

.  ‘.nd  the  rifihl  13  tis  (hi 

I'he  battle  raged  for  months  . . .  the  air  w  as 
filled  M  ith  l)rieks...and  the  magazine  publish¬ 
ers  found  themselves  cati<;ht  in  the  middle. 

I'he  publishers  stood  it  as  long  as  thev  could 
before  appealing  to  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau. 

“See  if  you  can  .settle  this  thing,"  thev  asked  ' 
us.  “It’s  hurting  cverv  one  involved."  i 

W’c  visited  c.xecutives  <.f  both  companies  i 
and  asked  them  to  meet  w  irh  us.  It  w  as  a  ver\  i 
unpleasant  meeting  for  about  two  hours  as  i 
they  argued  bitterly.  7'hen  things  began  to  i 
calm  dow  n.  i 

I 

Finally  they  agreed  that  a  little  co-ojiera-  1 
tion  w  ould  help,  shook  hands,  and  the  fight  1, 


Give  Younell  a  Break, 
Nr.  Employer— 


The  National  Better  Business  Bureau  is  a  non¬ 
profit  corporation  maintained  bv  more  than 
6<k>  finns,  w  hich  believe  that  business  should 
defend  itself  against  practices  that  destrox 
public  confidence.  Its  cases  are  handled  confi- 
ilentialK',  and  are  usualK-  settled  bv  a  fair  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  facts. 

The  Hurean  tcUl  pIfuUy  help  you  with  your 
problems,  lb  know  more  about  the  Bureau 
and  w  hat  it  can  do  for  vou,  send  the  couptm 
todav  for  our  free  booklet,  “Hooc  to  Use  the 
y.r!o/ul  Better  Uttsincss  Bureau." 


TYie  next  time  you  start  fishing 
through  that  stack  of  applica¬ 
tions  in  your  desk  to  fill  an  un¬ 
expected  vacancy  on  your  staff, 
take  it  easy  and  let  lu  do  your 
worrying. 


We,  too,  have  applications  on 
file — from  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try — and  through  investigations 
we  know  what  past  and  present 
employers  think  of  the  work  of 
our  registrants. 


Xational  Better  Business  Bureau,  Inc. 

405  Lexington  .\ venue.  New  York  City. 

Please  send  me  a  copv  of  “I  low  to  L^se  the 
National  Better  Business  Bureau.” 


Newspaper  man,  magazine  man, 
advertising  man  or  publicity 
man — in  any  capacity  from  top 
on  down  —  The  Personnel  Bu¬ 
reau  can  find  him  for  you. 

So,  give  yourself  a  break  Mr. 
Enxployer,  call,  writs  or  wire — 


Vtnn  X.1U11 


The  Personnel  Bureau 

of  SIgMo  Dolta  CM 

Cliicsqo— 35  t  Waeker  Drive 
Lo*  Anqelee— 2317  Tev!«t  $t. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  March 


1  937 


JOHN  F.  ROLFE  DIES  early  in  the  morning.  In  1935  his  ship  Bureau  during  the  World  War;  REPORTERS  “GO  TO  SCHOOL"  I 
IM  UADTCrkOrk  interest  in  radio  as  a  field  of  com-  associated  with  J.  Walter  Thompson  Reporters  for  Philadelphia  newspi. 

IN  HARTrORD  munication  expanded.  Believing  that  Co.,  New  York,  and  Blackett,  Sample  pers  “went  back  to  school’’  last  week 

-  the  newspaper  should  enter  the  radio  &  Hummert  Company,  Chicago.  to  help  them  to  write  more  inteUi- 

Time*  Publisher  Succumbs  to  Coron-  field  he  obtained  a  license  from  the  George  W.  Worsham.  Jr.,  62,  public  gently  about  the  world’s  first  intern*! 

•ry  Thrombosis  at  56 — Started  FCC  and  established  WTHT,  the  relations  director,  Baltimore  Associa-  tional  symposium  on  early  man  hdd 

Hi*  Career  with  Elmira  broadcast  division  of  the  Times.  tion  of  Commerce  and  former  Balti-  Academy  of  Natural  Science* 

Weekly  Advertiser  He  was  a  director  and  vice-presi-  more  newspaperman,  died  March  21  As  paleontologists  have  a  language  of . 

_  dent  of  the  Almada  Lodge,  the  deiily  at  Mercy  Hospital  there.  their  own,  Charles  M.  B.  Cadwaladir, 

John  Furman  Rolfe,  56,  publisher  farms  established  in  1910  on  the  estate  Ethel  Beach  Wales  wife  of  director  of  the  Academy) 

of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  and  of  Harrison  B.  Freeman  in  Coventry,  James  A.  Wales,  president,  Wales  Ad-  classes  to  give  the  reporters 

an  executive  of  that  newspaper  since  as  a  vacation  retreat  for  the  under-  v^rtieina  rnmnanv  Npw  ’  VnrW  assigned  to  the  symposium  a  worHn* 

1928,  died  March  privileged  children  of  Greater  Hart-  M^rch  21  at  her  homrin  Strk  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be^ 

20  at  his  home  ford.  o  ’  cussed.  Instructors  included  Dr 


early  in  the  morning.  In  1935  his  ship  Bureau  during  the  World  War; 
interest  in  radio  as  a  field  of  com-  associated  with  J.  Walter  ’Thompson 


Times  Publisher  Succumbs  to  Coron-  field  he  obtained  a  license  from  the 
ary  Thrombosis  at  56 — Started  FCC  and  established  WTHT,  the 

Hi*  Career  with  Elmira  broadcast  division  of  the  Times. 

Weekly  Advertiser  He  was  a  director  and  vice-presi- 


^  at  his  home  ford.  Conn.)  following  a  foni  uiness  -  „  Instructors  included  Dr. 

there,  of  a  coro-  Upon  receiving  news  of  Mr.  Rolfe’s  Jqjjj,  j  O’Rourke  67  former  news-  actmg  c^tor  of 

nary  thrombosis,  death  Mr  Gannett  said  in  Dart-  “In  ^  J.  u  uourke,  b/,  lormer  news  geology  and  paleontology;  Dr.  Hdl- 

with  wluch  he  Se  deat  o?  johnV^^^^  EsT  n"  B^?d  if  SScS’  --t  De  Terra,  Carnegie  Institution; 

melfiJ^^'nUht  died  March  22  at  his  home  there!  ^oren^^ley^^eontogist 

after  he  had  of  unusual  abihty  both  as  During  his  career  he  was  with  the  VOTE  ON  PHOTO  SUBJECTS 

after  he  had  a  and  as  an  executive.  Our  Newark  (fi  Ji  Ledaer  Paterson  Call  ftiuio  SUBJECTS 

Sm"^^  ^ner  ^njl  I  personaUy  suffer  and  the  Guardian  and  also  was  Tren-  namTth^Sost 

mating  of  ^e  ‘on.  N.  J.,  correspondent^  several  S^nfhe  news*^ 

Hartford  WU-  -  newspapers.  His  wife  and  two  sisters  ^^st  difficult,  the  pretSm, 

braham  Club,  «*«**  survive.  dressed  man  and  woman, 

alumni  associa-  K^QllllarP  Alvin  F.  Jones,  63,  former  chief  of  during  an  NBC-Red  Network  broad¬ 
ly—  R.,.--  tion  of  WUbra-  the  Houston  bureau  of  Galveston  cast  from  Radio  City  April  6.  from 

■*  ham  Academy,  of  'T'HOMAS  B.  JACK,  60,  who  had  News  and  the  Fort  Worth  bureau  of  ll;05  to  11:15  p.  m.,  EST.  A  quei- 

which  he  was  a  trustee.  ^  been  with  the  St.  Louis  Star-  Dallas  News,  died  March  21  at  U.  S.  tionnaire  is  being  sent  out  by  Pit 


there,  of  a  coro-  Upon  receiving  news  of  Mr.  Rolfe’s 
nary  thrombo^s,  deaUi  Mr.  Gannett  said,  in  part:  “In 
with  which  he  death  of  John  F.  Rolfe  the  news- 


v/a  gcaaaaMavavfaa  ctiiu  x  ovraacaaxjr  lauaa' 

from  a  dinner  irreparable  loss  in  his  passing.” 
meeting  of  the 


©bituarp 


Earlier  in  the  winter,  Mr.  Rolfe  had  Times  since  1913  first  as  an  advertis-  Marine  Hospital,  Galveston. 


suffered  a  severe  attack  of  influenza,  hig  salesman  and  purchasing  agent 
After  apparent  recovery  he  went  to  since  1928,  died  recently. 


tionnaire  is  being  sent  out  by  Pat 
Candido,  of  the  New  York  Daily 


Alex.  Sloan,  57,  former  sports  News,  entertainment  committee  chaii' 


editor  and  automobile  racin’ 


Florida,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Rolfe,  John  Robert  Long.  63,  editor,  Na-  moter,  died  March  10  in  Evanston,  scheduled  April  9, 
regained  his  health  and  returned  from  tional  Liberal  Reformer,  and  former  Ul.  He  had  been  on  the  editorial  staff  - 


man  of  the  Press  Photographers’  Ball, 


St.  Petersburg  three  weeks  ago. 


editor  of  the  St.  Catharines  (Ont.)  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  the  St. 


Mr.  Rolfe  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Daily  Journal,  died  in  Toronto,  March  Paul  Pioneer-Press  and  Chicago  Datlt/ 


who  was  at  his  bedside,  his  brother,  17. 


a  nephew  and  an  aimt. 

A  native  of  Lawrenceville,  Pa.,  he 


Duke  Wellington,  64,  formerly  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Shreveport  (La.)  Times, 


was  graduated  from  LawrencevUle  djej  Mg^ch  19  at  Shreveport. 


$250,000  DAMAGE  SUIT  FILED 


NINE  GROUPS  MEET  MAY  44 

Columbia,  Mo.,  March  22  — Dean 
Frank  L.  Martin  of  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  school  of  journalism  announced 
recently  that  nine  state  organizations 


H  <tVi  h  1  n  laofi  nH  I  - - - — * -  Angeles,  March  22 — Outgrowth  hold  annual  meetings  during 

iJSl  V  V  Lewis  J.  Mahoney,  51,  well  known  summery’s  state-wide  investiga-  Journalism  Week  here.  May  4-8 

School  In  the  latter  town  he  started  Wisconsin  newspaper  editor  and  pub-  California  hquor  control  Among  them  are:  Missouri  Writes’ 

l>sher,  died  at  a  Waukesha  (WU.)  situation,  to  which  the  San  Francisco  Guild,  May  4;  Past  PresidenU  Assn, 
his  newspaper  career  on  the  Elmira  iur„_„u  lo  Examiner  and  Los  Anaeles  Examiner  a.,™  e.  m:. 


Lewis  J.  Mahoney,  51,  well  known  summer’s  state-wide  investiga-  Journalism  Week  here.  May  4-8. 


on  the  l‘sher,  died  at  a  Waukesha  (WU.)  situation,  to  which  the  San  Francisco  Guild,  May  4;  Past  PresidenU  Assn.  ' 

hospital  March  18.  Examiner  and  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  Missouri  Press  Assn.,  May  5;  Mis- 

Of^  thp  FRANK  AUGUSTUS  Capper  well-  Support,  a  libel  ac-  souri  Associated  Dailies,  May  7;  Mis- 

tor  of  the  newspaper  and  wMn  it  r*  i  *  i*  ♦  ei'  tion  for  $250,000  damages  was  filed  in  souri  Press  Assn  Mav  8  Missouri 

became  a  daUy  he  was  telegraph  and  kno^  Ceylon  journalist  and  manag-  ^  Court  here  late  last  week.  Pr^  andMUsourfuSS 

nei^  eifrtor.  D^ing  the  years  im-  mg  edi  or  for  many  years  of  tlm  Times  wiL^m  Randolph  Hearst,  the  Los  An-  Sirm^t  here  to  S 

med  ately  preceding  1901  when  he  of  Ceylon,  died  ^ntly  at  IJ  Vere  Examiner  and  He^rst  Publica-  iSsTv^i^to^Am 

concluded  hU  service  with  the  Ad-  Gardens,  Kensmgton,  Eng.  He  fol-  "  -  named  as  defendants  ^ 

wArfic^r  H&d  Rimira  onrrc»..  .  lowed  hU  father.  John  Canner.  in  the  ’  '  will  hold  its  final  organization  meeting 


meaiaieiy  preceaing  ijwi  wnen  ne  „  V,  geles  Examiner  and  Hearst  Publica-  week  Missouri  Women’s  Prei 

concluded  hU  service  with  the  Ad-  Gardens,  Kensmgton,  Eng.  He  fol-  "  -  named  as  defendants 

vertUer  he  had  been  Elmira  corre-  lowed  hU  father,  John  Capper,  in  the  ^  b^L^bv  Paul  Srick  ‘ 

spondent  of  the  Associated  Press.  New  control  of  that  newspaper,  first  daily  X  does^b  to  here  during  Journalism  Week. 

York  Sun  and  New  York  World.  HU  on  e  is  an  .  name  of  Jinricky  Co.,  Ltd.,  was  based  I 


handling  of  the  poUUcal  sproch-mak-  Isaac  I.  Appelt,  53,  owner  and  edi-  on  three  stories  published  last  June  Rr,„;nfnf>nF  ^nnnliM 

mg  trip  of  the  noted  U.  S.  Senator  tor.  Manning  (S.  C.)  Times,  died  at  tbp  f.ns  AoopIps  F.vaminpr  nimtina  liquipilient  011(1  oUpplieS 


ing  trip  of  the  noted  U.  S.  Senator  tor.  Manning  (S.  C.)  Times,  died  at  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  quoting 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  of  New  York,  hU  home  March  14.  He  was  with  the  niembers  of  the  assembly  investigating 
attract^  the  attention  of  Edward  S.  Times  40  years,  succeeding  hU  father  committee  and  testimony  produced  at 
Underhill,  publisher  of  the_  Coming  as  editor.  their  hearing  in  Los  Anveles 


(N.  Y.)  Evening  Leader,  who  ^k^  Mary  Elizabeth  Matthews,  70, 

him  in  1901  to  t^e  cha^e  of  the  niother  of  Burrows  Matthews,  editor. 

Leader  s  news  and  editorial  depart-  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  died  Lansing,  Mich.,  March  22— AdvertU- 

menU.  He  at^pted.  ti  March  18  in  Wynnewood,  Pa.  ing  of  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  sort 

Long  a  public  speaker,  Rolfe  j  p  Hurley,  Sr.,  widow  of  the  would  be  prohibited  in  Michigan 

publisher  and  editor  of  the  Salisbury  newspapers  under  terms  of  a  bill  of- 
joumali^  at  ComeU,  Syracuse,  'To-  ^  ^  to  1936,  died  state  legislature  last  week 

ledo  and  several  other  universities  u  on  One  son  James  F  Hurlev  Nelson  A.  Miles  of  Holland. 

from  1915  to  1925,  and  during  thU  ^  J  ?bp  - - 

period  was  the  author  of  many  maga-  Publisher  of  the  Post,  and  two  42,000  ATTEND  PROGRESS  SHOW 


their  hearing  in  Los  Angeles. 

BILL  HITS  LIQU^  ADS 

Lansing,  Mich.,  March  22 — AdvertU- 
ing  of  alcoholic  beverages  of  any  sort 


period  was 

zine  and  newspaper  articles  on  adver-  ^  survive.  More  than  42,000  persons  attended 

Using  and  salesmanship.  From  1915  Peter  Barnett,  3,  son  of  James  A.  the  fifth  annual  electrical  progress 
to  1920  he  was  co-editor  of  the  As-  o*  me  New  York  gfiow  given  recently  under  sponsor- 

sociated  Editors’  Features  and  LitUe  Herald  Tnbu^  circulation  department  Cincinnati  Times-Star  and 

Features,  Ltd.,  and  was  editor  and  educational  divUion,  was  burned  to  Electrical  Club  of  Cincinnati, 
co-author  of  “Men  and  Personalities  death  March  22  when  fire  destroyed 
Series,”  published  by  Frampton.  tbe  Barnett  home  in  Harding  Town- 

When  Frank  E.  Gannett  added  the  ship,  near  Morristown,  N.  J.  A  Negro  Q||AQT  OIIT 
Hartford  Times  to  his  chain  in  1928,  maid  in  charge  of  the  child  during  the  wllUll  I  "UU  I 

he  called  upon  Mr.  Rolfe,  who  in  his  parents’  absence  jumped  from  a  sec-  J  A  C  D  C  C  fl 

earlier  newspaper  days  in  EUmira  had  end  floor  window  when  she  was  un-  ■  U  W  I  b  k  U 

been  his  rival,  to  become  general  able  to  rescue  the  boy.  STEREO  ROOM 

manager  and  treasurer  of  the  news-  Mrs.  Ellen  Eaton  Haggerty,  92,  wife  I 

paper.  He  joined  the  ’Times  on  Feb.  of  Owen  A.  Haggerty,  and  mother  of  1  A  A 

17  and  became  publisher  on  Dec.  1,  three  sons  active  in  the  publishing  li||  1 1 

1929.  field,  died  at  her  home  in  New  York  | 

His  activity  in  journalistic  organ-  March  13  after  an  illness  of  four  IIA 

izations  had  always  been  widespread,  months.  The  sons  are:  Thomas  A.,  |f  |J  M  B I II  AT  1 0  11  fl  I  G 
He  was  a  member  of  the  New  managing  editor,  Winsted  (Conn.)  AJ||||  AMII  HDII  I 

York  Editorial  Association,  Associated  Citizen;  Michael  O.,  editor  and  pub-  vAW  ARU  UKILL 

Dailies,  New  York  State  Publishers’  Usher,  National  Laundry  Journal;  and  ^  faateat  operator 

Association,  and  a  director  of  the  New  Stephen  J.,  a  compositor  on  the  New  ^  Slmolo.  smaatk  anaraainn 


42,000  ATTEND  PROGRESS  SHOW 

More  than  42,000  persons  attended 
the  fifth  annual  electrical  progress 


Electrical  Club  of  Cincinnati. 

SHORT-CUT 
TO  SPEED 

In  th*  STEREO  ROOM 


GOSS 


York  State  School  of  Printing  and  York  World-Telegram.  A  daughter 
EIngraving,  Ithaca,  from  1920  until  also  survives. 

1928;  Newspaper  CIlub  of  New  York,  James  Lafayette  Hutchinson,  47, 
ANPA  and  the  New  England  Pub-  advertising  manager.  United  Drug  Co., 
lishers  Association.  He  was  also  a  gjjfi  short  story  writer,  died  March 


COMBINATION  JIG 
SAW  AND  DRILL 

•  Fast  at  fastest  operator 

•  Simple  .  .  smootk  operation 


member  of  many  civic  bodies. 


20  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 


He  was  a  radio  enthusiast  since  its  During  his  career  he  was  China  rep- 
inception  and  as  a  short  wave  “fan”  resentative,  British  American  Tobacco 
often  listened  to  foreign  broadcasts  Co.;  a  member  of  the  Cable  Censor- 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 
PILSEN  STATION  .  .  .  CHICAGO,  ILL 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Means  quick  production  of  good 
plates  and  the  elimination  of  re¬ 
casts  as  far  as  possible. 

Mouldmg  Blankets 

Hard  and  Soft  Cork  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Monlders 
Light  Wool  Moolden 
Thin  Wool  Monlders 

(All  SiaM) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  ThicknesBes — No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50. 

Easy  to  tsar,  quick  to  pfocm 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company. 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S>  A. 

CabU  Address  NENSCO’ 
Worcester,  Mas*. 


Editor  8i  Publisher  for  March  27 ,  I  93  7 
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Schlitz  Using  *Steinies’ 

Chicsco.  March  22— The  Jos.  Schlitz 
Brewing  Company,  introducing  Schlitz 
in  the  “Steinie”  brown  bottle,  is 
doing  a  distinctive  type  of  advertising 


IV  l  hal  Ma<lr  MilMaukrr  Famouit 


Classified  Advertising 
RATES 


Help  Wanted 


SITUATIONS  (Caah  with  Order) 
1  Time  —  .50  per  line 
per  line 


3  Times  —  .40 


Legal  Notice 


T<MlBV...iri‘  Sohlil*  in  "Striiiie*"’ 


109  S<HI.ITZ  BSCSI'IC  I 

Schlitz  announcement  ad 

in  relating  the  “Steinie”  to  the  old- 
fasUoned  beer  steins  of  by-gone  years. 
Ihrough  black-and-white  etchings  in 
newspapers  and  bleed  color  pages  in 
magazines,  together  with  billboard 
postings,  the  Milwaukee  firm  is  tying 
in  its  “new  package”  with  the  at¬ 
mosphere  of  the  pewter-capped,  elab¬ 
orately  designed,  stone  stein  for  which 
the  modern  “Steinie”  is  named. 

Schlitz  advertising  is  appearing  in 
several  hundred  newspapers,  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  group  of  national  maga¬ 
zines,  placed  through  the  Me J unkin 
Advertising  Company.  The  new  bottle 
has  been  designed  to  store  easily  in 
a  modem,  home  refrigerator,  it  was 
explained.  In  addition,  fiber  board 
cases  have  replaced  the  old.  familiar 
wooden  boxes. 


Receiver’s  Sale 

By  virtue  of  an  order  of  court,  I  will  sell 
at  public  auction  on  April  6,  1937,  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  at  the  place  of  business 
of  the  Browne  Publishing  Co.,  on  West 
Earle  street,  Anderson,  B.  C.,  for  cash 
the  printing  plant  of  said  company 
consisting  of  three  linotypes,  Duplex  press, 
two  platen  presses,  and  other  machinery 
and  equipment  for  newspaper  and  com¬ 
mercial  printing.  An  inventory  may  be 
had  by  application  to  the  undersigned. 
G.  P.  Browne,  Receiver,  Anderson,  S.  C. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Capable  handling,  baying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Sales,  purchases,  mergers,  refinancing  of 
daily  newspapers. 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISAL  CORP’N 
Times  Bldg.  Times  Square,  New  York 


Newsman  —  Mid-western  live-wire  radio 
station,  city  about  150,000.  concentrat¬ 
ing  on  news  programs.  Full  city  report 
ing.  Opportunity  to  develop  in  a  new 
fast-growing  field.  Give  details  and 
references.  Box  2015,  Editor  &  Pub- 
Usher. _ 

Wanted:  Editorial  assistant  over  25  and  un¬ 
der  35;  old,  successful.  Inland  daily,  city 
of  10.000;  circulation  5,000.  Character, 
education,  successful  experience  required. 
Write  fully  stating  wages  acceptable.  Box 
2020,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


N«wap*p«ra  Wanted 

1  Want  to  Purchase  a  Newspaper 
A  youn^  man  who  has  had  several  years' 
experience  as  aesistant  Publisher  of  a 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  Newspaper 
in  a  city  of  100,000  population  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  purchase  a  daily  Newspaper  ia 
Eastern  New  York,  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
New  England,  Delaware,  Maryland  or 
Virginia.  Property  must  have  consistent 
record  of  earnings.  Address  in  confi¬ 
dence.  Box  1961,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Protect  yo-r  property,  sell  to  2  energetic 
men,  under  35  looking  for  back-breaking 
work.  $14,000  down,  more  if  deal  is 
right.  Box  1002,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circnlation  Promotioa 

Morrison  Flan 

Newspaperdom’ s  Leading  Circulation  Builders 
“That  Plan  That  Pays  and  Proves  It’’ 
Write  the  John  F.  Morrison  Company, 
4th  fir..  Shops  Bldg.,  Dee  Moines,  lows 


15  Years  Doing  One  Thing  Well 
E  SAM  ELY  ORGANIZATION 
Clean  Newspaper  Circulation  Builders 
K  of  P  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
“WE  SATISFY” 


RELATES  AGENCY  PROBLEMS 
Advertising  agencies,  in  general, 
have  become  too  interested  in  sup¬ 
plementary  services  to  clients  and 
have  lost  sight  of  their  primary  func¬ 
tion,  that  of  creating  sales-producing 
advertising  campaigns,  stated  Hill 
Blackett,  president  of  Blackett-Sam¬ 
ple,  Hummert,  Inc.,  Chicago,  in  a  talk 
before  students  of  the  Chicago  Fed¬ 
erated  Advertising  Club  advertising 
course,  March  22.  One  of  the  pitfalls 
'  for  an  agency  to  avoid  is  getting  into 
numerous  side  issues  and  thus  not 
having  sufficient  money  to  devote  to 
real  creative  organization,  he  said. 

Mr.  Blackett  declared  an  agency 
should  not  become  so  interested  in 
problems  of  the  client  to  overlook  im¬ 
portance  of  knowing  the  market  and 

consumers.  Citing  the  lAterary  Di-  “p*:'*  lu  «  ions  established  firm  in  the 
,  gest  pre-election  poll  as  an  example.  Refrigeration  and  Air  conditioning  Industry 
'  he  urged  advertisers  not  to  pay  so  preferably  three  to  five  years  out 

of  college  who  has  bad  experience  In  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sates  promotional  work  In  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
Field.  Technical  education  and  ability  as  a 
copywriter  desirable.  Letter  giving  age,  na 
tlouallty,  education,  experience  and  salary 
expected  wUl  be  treated  as  confidential. 
Enclose  photograph. 


For  good  newspapers  this  27-year  old  insti- 
tutioD  continues  to  add  sound,  substan¬ 
tial  circulation  on  a  self-financing  plan. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO..  Occi¬ 
dental  Bldg.,  Indianapolis. 

Bonded  Campaigns  Succeed  —  Hudson  De 
Priest  A  Associates  World’s  Record  Cir¬ 
culation  Builders.  246  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.O. 


Help  Wanted 


PERMANENT  POSITION 


Situations  Wanted 

This  is  Not  a  Want  Adi  It 

At  34 — where  am  I  going  from  here  I  Ten 
years’  executive  capacity  national  news¬ 
paper  organization  in  New  York.  Happily 
employed  financially,  but  would  sacrifice 
dollars  for  opportunity  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  small  paper  with  privilege  to  buy  in 
after  demonstrating  ability.  Algo  inter¬ 
ested  in  opportunity  to  produce  and 
shoulder  responsibilities  on  larger  paper. 
Written  word  has  limitations  would  wel¬ 
come  audience  at  A.N.P.A.  convention.  If 
convention  not  on  your  calendar  will  fly  or 
drive  some  week  end  if  you  press  the  but- 
ton.  Box  2006,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Ambitious  Classified  Manager,  wants  position 
as  CAM  on  small  growing  paper.  Original 
promotional  ideas  galore.  Now  working. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  2004,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Ambitious  young  man,  24.  Knowledge  of 
advertising,  layouts,  copy.  Commercial 
art.  cartooning,  lettering.  Seven  years  of¬ 
fice  experience,  bookkeeping,  billing,  cler¬ 
ical,  et  cetra.  Box  2019,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

Assistant  to  Executive,  32,  circulation  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines.  Nine  years  New 
York  Times.  University  training.  Box 
1974,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Business  Office  Manager — thoroughly  quali¬ 
fied  in  newspaper  accounting,  with  15 
years’  experience.  Fully  familiar  with  all 
branches  of  accounting,  credits,  collections, 
office  details,  purchases  and  supervision 
of  buildings.  Also  knowledge  of  display, 
national  and  classified  advertising.  Ex¬ 
perience,  combination  Evening,  Morning 
and  Sunday.  Population  155,000.  Beat 
references  furnished.  Box  2008,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  —  Thorough  knowledge 
of  modem  circulation  methods.  Many 
years’  experience.  Expert  organizer. 
Successful  trainer  of  district  men,  carriers, 
and  street  sales  boys.  Sells  on  merits  of 
paper.  Hard  worker.  Aggressive,  de¬ 
pendable.  Sound  practical  ideas.  Eco¬ 
nomical  promotion  methods.  Outstanding 
record.  First  class  references*.  Will  go 
anywhere.  Write  for  full  particulars. 
Box  2009.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager — Now  employed,  funda¬ 
mental  knowledge  every  phase  of  circula¬ 
tion  building  and  management,  desires 
change  for  greater  future,  will  go  any 
place,  best  reference.  Willing  to  meet  at 
convenient  place  for  interview.  Box  2011, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editor — 37 ;  Christian ;  fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence;  Advertising,  columns,  features,  radio, 
social,  dramatics,  histories  and  managing 
editorial  work  on  New  York,  Boston  and 
Washington  papers  and  magazine.  Em¬ 
ployed  but  desires  change.  Salary  second¬ 
ary;  record  and  references  of  national  in- 
terest.  Box  2001,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

I  CAN 

Get  the  beat  out  of  experienced  men, 
develop  younger  men,  evaluate  news, 
write  informatively  and  entertainingly 
and  otherwise  prove  a  thorough-going 
editorial  executive.  Will  go  anywhere. 

Box  1965,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Manager  for 

Newspaper  Radio  Station 
Experienced  both  in  city  room  and  radio — 
with  record  of  over  900  programs  origi¬ 
nated  and  aired  for  newspapers  with 
tangible  circulation  and  mail  results — 
young,  aggressive,  college-trained  Chris¬ 
tian  can  do  assured  job  managing  and 
promoting  newspaper  owned  radio  station 
for  mutual  good  of  both  media.  Now 
employed. 

_ Box  2016,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Managing  editor  or  city  editor  capable  of 
following  publisher’s  ideas  to  get  maxi¬ 
mum  results.  Now  employed.  Prefers 
city  under  100,000.  No  liquor.  Excep 
tional  recommendations.  Box  1985,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

Newspaperman,  25,  three  years  as  Harris 
burg,  Pa.,  correspondent,  will  go  any¬ 
where  as  reporter,  feature  writer,  or  cor¬ 
respondent.  $30  per  week  to  start.  Box 
1981,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  Man — 27,  six  years’  experience, 
reporter,  desk  man  and  copywriter.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Now  employed  as  adver¬ 
tising  copywriter.  Wants  to  get  back 
into  newspaper  work.  Can  handle  any 
editorial  job.  Go  anywhere.  Box  1980, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Publisher — Have  bought,  built  up  and  sold 
papers  at  profit,  can  make  money  for  you. 
Practical  experience  editorial,  mechanical, 
business  departments.  Tireless  worker,  de¬ 
pendable  executive,  resourceful,  aggres¬ 
sive,  42.  Should  be  valuable  to  publisher 
as  assistant  or  to  chain  owner  or  as 
managing  editor.  Box  2022,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Reporter — Feature  writer,  single,  31.  Own 
car.  Go  anywhere  in  East.  Formerly 
Kansas  City  Star.  Present  editor  weekly 
comparing  favorably  with  any  in  U.  S. 
Correspondent  UP.  and  INS.  Have  sold 
150  stories  to  national  magazines.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Box  2014,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

Reporter  seeking  position;  some  experience. 
Good  references;  college  graduate.  Small 
salary  to  start.  Box  2018,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Circulation  Manager — young,  energetic  (now 
employed)  wishes  connection  with  well 
established  paper.  Excellent  record,  refer¬ 
ences.  Familiar  with  all  angles  of  pro¬ 
motion.  Box  2012,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

City  editor  or  reporter,  accurate  and  re¬ 
liable,  of  sound  training  and  experience 
wishes  to  locate  in  South.  Now  handling 
responsible  position  satisfactorily.  Box 
1988.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


much  attention  to  what  people  say 
they  do,  but,  rather,  to  find  out  just 
what  they  do. 


Ill 


R-  &  R.  RENTS  ENTIRE  FLOOR 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  has  leased  the  entire  13th 
floor  at  360  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  it  has  been  a  tenant 
since  1929.  Paul  E.  Watson,  vice- 
president  and  western  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  the  new  lease  permits  ex¬ 
pansion  of  all  departments  of  the 
agency.  The  entire  Wacker  Drive 
frontage  will  be  devoted  to  radio, 
including  a  soimdproof  studio  and 
audition  room.  Enlarged  quarters  for 
copy  and  art  departments  will  occupy 
the  southeast  wing. 

AGENCY’S  NET  $26,401 

Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law,  Inc., 
New  York  agency,  has  report^  for 
1^:  Net  income,  $26,401,  compared 
with  net  income  in  1935  of  $1,390. 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 


Seeking  a  Connection?  .  .  .  The  moet  logical 
way  to  secure  a  position  in  any  branch  of 
newspaper,  magazine,  advertising  agency 
or  kindred  work,  is  through  our  personnel 
agency. 

Applicants  may  now  register  without 
charge.  Of  course,  there  is  a  nominal  fee 
after  the  placement  is  made. 

Write  for  a  registration  card  today.  All 
correspondence  strictly  confidential. 


“We  Connect  the  Wires” 

FERNALD’S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 
another  EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  service 
1708  Times  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  N.  Y.  0. 
Wm.  M.  Wilson,  Mgr. 


City  editor,  reporter,  sports  editor,  writer; 

8  years’  experience,  wants  position;  now 
employed.  Box  2002,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Classified  Manager,  with  outstanding  record 
covering  ten  years  metropolitan  papers, 
is*  desirous  of  making  new  connection.  This 
man’s  record  will  bear  closest  scrutiny, 
both  from  standpoint  of  sound  linage  in¬ 
creases  as  well  as  low  operating  costs. 
Not  a  miracle  man  but  rather  a  proven 
executive,  capable  of  converting  tireless 
effort  into  sound  linage.  Box  1990,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Composing  Boom  Foreman  or  Superintendent, 
with  wide  executive  experience,  who  has 
the  ability  to  organize  and  manage  your 
composing  room  at  a  minimum  cost,  is 
open  for  engagement.  Can  give  entire 
satisfaction  where  ability  is  required. 
Non-union.  References.  Box  2010,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

Display  Salesman — Age  33,  eleven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  with  large  metropolitan  daily, 
definite  record  for  real  results,  splendid 
reference.  Seeking  a  future.  Box  2013, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Display  salesman  or  manager.  Age  30. 
Now  advertising  manager  daily.  Aggres¬ 
sive;  but  scholarly.  $55.  Box  1952, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editor,  copyreader,  reporter.  Twelve  years 
big,  little  dailies.  Go  anywhere;  moderate 
salary.  21  Hazelwood,  Apt.  28,  Detroit, 
Mich. 


Mechanical  EqaipmeBt  For  8*1* 

Goss  Comet,  Duplex  and  Stereotype  Presses, 
and  stereotype  machinery.  What  do  you 
need!  Send  for  our  large  list.  Heffel- 
man,  604  £.  12th,  Los  Angeles. 

For  Sale— 5-ton  Hoe  Stereotype  Metal  Pot 
including  bed  plates,  extra  thick  bowl, 
canopy  and  fire  bricks.  All  in  good  con 
dition.  $135.00  cash.  Also  large  assort¬ 
ment  steel  base  and  foundry  type  at  real 
bargain  price.  Republic  and  Gazette. 
Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Send  for  literature  on  Hawkins  Radial 
Arm  Full  Page  Flat  Router — ball  bear¬ 
ing — fully  equipped.  $290.00  f.o.b.  Hef- 
felman,  604  E.  12th,  Los  Angeles. 

Photo««ngrnTuif  Equipment  for  Sale 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 
Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
116  John  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chiegao,  III. 


Newspaper  Supplies 

Stereot^e  and  Pressroom  Supplies — Electrie 
Matrix  Scorching  Machines.  American  Pub¬ 
lishers  Supply,  Box  131,  West  Lynn,  Mass. 


CAPABLE  MEN 

(AND  WOMEN) 

Promptly  Recommended 
for  Any  Position— 

NEWSPAPERS 
MAGAZINES 
And  Allied  Fields 

Qa^Meatioiu,  photot,  mnJ  referaiieea 
on  Nfs. 

FERNALD'S  EXCHANGE,  INC. 

aaothor  EDITOR  A  PDBUSKZR  sorvlse. 
170$  Times  Bl^.,  Tlmos  Bqeare,  N.  T.  A 
WK.  IL  WILSON,  Mgr. 
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By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


have  known  physicians  who 
V  V  seemed  incapable  of  relieving 
pain  or  putting  a  patient  on  the  road 
to  recovery  until  the  sufferer  devel¬ 
oped  all  the  signs  of  a  four-alarm  con¬ 
flagration.  At,  or  after,  that  point  the 
disciple  of  Aesculapius  trotted  out  all 
the  technique  of  his  equipment,  re¬ 
vealed  his  diagnosis,  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  nature,  brought  his 
client  back  to  normal  health. 

And  our  fragmentary  history  read¬ 
ing  gives  the  idea  that  most  wars  are 
fought  because  hiunan  beings  are  in¬ 
capable  of  exercising  their  native  in¬ 
telligence  until  a  lot  of  them  have 
been  killed  or  maimed,  the  national 
treasury  is  close  to  bankruptcy,  the 
in-group  of  politicians  fears  a  popular 
eruption,  and  the  unanimous  decision 
is  reach^  that  war  is  a  futile  mechan¬ 
ism  for  settling  politico-economic  dis¬ 
agreements.  Tlien  both  sides  proceed 
to  a  more  inequitable  settlement  than 
could  have  been  conceived  before 
hostilities  started. 

•  *  • 

This  pseudo-pWlosophy  is  gener¬ 
ated  by  reading  the  news  from 
the  labor  front.  Six  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Lewis’  CIO  and  General  Motors  con¬ 
cluded  an  agreement  that  seemed  to 
end  six  weeks  of  hostile  gestures. 
Both  sides  claimed  victory. 

Neither  won  anything. 

The  direct  agreement  between  the 
union  and  the  employer  was  a  com¬ 
promise.  TTie  supplementary  docu¬ 
ment,  sent  by  an  executive  of  General 
Motors  to  the  Governor  of  Michigan, 
appears  to  us  to  be  an  agreement 
without  legal  force.  It  appears  to 
bind  the  corporation  to  agree  not  to 
violate  the  law.  And  it  also  appears 
to  put  the  Governor  on  a  spot  that 
Federal  law  assigns  to  another,  and  a 
distinct,  governmental  agency.  In  a 
sentence,  the  General  Motors-CIO 
treaty  was  not  a  treaty  of  peace,  but 
an  armistice  suspending  hostilities  for 
six  months— or  as  long  as  either  party 
was  not  in  the  mood  to  fight. 

The  processes  of  law  were  flagrantly 
violated  in  that  squabble.  They  have 
been  consistently  violated  in  the 
Chrsyler  strike  to  date,  and  the  pros¬ 
pect  that  Lewis,  Chrysler,  and  Mur¬ 
phy  will  reach  an  agreement  in  their 
conference  does  not  abate  the  force  of 
this  sentence. 

Equally  in  disregard  of  the  law  has 
been  the  advice  given  to  numerous 
industrial  clients  by  eminent  lawyers 
that  the  Wagner  Act  “is  not  a  law, 
because  it  is  unconstitutional,  and 
therefore  you  need  not  obey  it” 
Pending  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  we  don’t  know 
whether  Ae  Wagner  law  is  imconsti- 
tutional  or  not.  The  presumption 
should  be  that  it  is,  until  the  court 
rules  otherwise.  A  contrary  view 
makes  every  man  the  judge  of  the 
validity  of  acts  of  Congress,  as  they 
affect  his  private  interests,  and  leads 
precipitately  to  anarchy. 

None  of  us  cares  particularly  about 
the  constitutionally-guaranteed  right 
to  bear  arms.  It  was  important  in 
1787,  perhaps,  but  the  only  tmofficial 
people  who  make  a  point  of  bearing 
arms  today  are  the  enemies  of  society. 
If  you  or  I,  as  individual  citizens  of 
New  York  or  any  other  state  which 
requires  a  license  for  the  possession 
of  a  pistol,  were  to  rely  upon  our 
constitutional  privilege  to  carry  one 


without  official  permission,  would  our 
appeal  to  the  Second  Article  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  carry  any  weight? 
Would  we  get  past  a  state  court? 
Would  the  austere  bench  presided  over 
by  Mr.  Hughes  grant  us  a  writ  of 
certiorari?  You  know  the  answer. 

•  •  • 

T17HAT  of  the  public  in  the  Michi- 
VV  gan  disputes?  Neither  faction 
apparently  gives  two  whoops  about  a 
law  enacted  with  great  fervor  and 
dignity  by  the  last  Congress.  Neither 
employer  nor  labor  regards  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining,  and  the  proc¬ 
esses  by  which  the  law  seeks  to 
establish  it,  as  important  in  their  re¬ 
lationship.  CIO  pulls  its  sit-down 
strikes.  The  court  declares  them  il¬ 
legal  and  commands  their  termination. 
CIO  waggles  four  fingers  airily  at 
courts  and  police,  its  thumb  to  nose, 
and  awaits  the  result  of  its  disobedi¬ 
ence.  Legal  or  not,  labor  has  found 
in  the  sit-down  strike  an  almost  cer¬ 
tain  weapon  to  compel  employers  to 
bargain.  Resolutely  led  and  tightly 
organized,  a  sit-down  strike  in  a 
major  industry  impales  both  govern¬ 
ment  and  industry;  creates  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  the  picture  of  the  down¬ 
trodden  workman  driven  to  despera¬ 
tion  by  law- breaking  employers  and 
their  allies  in  high  places. 

The  press  has  had  no  part  in  mak¬ 
ing  this  false  picture,  for  newspaper 
reports  from  all  of  the  sit-down  areas 
have  been  so  objective  and  impartial 
as  to  silence  even  the  professional 
nevrspaper  anvil  chorus.  But  the  pic¬ 
ture  exists,  and  no  large  industrialist, 
no  state  governor  nor  military  com¬ 
mander  has  yet  dared  to  exert  the 
force  that  would  be  required  to  ef¬ 
fectuate  the  courts’  injimctive  orders. 

«  *  • 

NO  decent  man  wants  to  see  artil¬ 
lery  tiu-ned  against  his  fellow 
citizens,  no  matter  what  their  sin.  Not 
one  among  today’s  industrial  leaders 
wants  to  win  his  strike  by  the  violence 
that  was  infamous  40  years  ago  and 
later  in  the  coal  fields.  Few  of  them 
will  admit  the  hostility  to  unionism 
that  was  frankly  avowed  a  few  years 
ago.  That  picture  has  changed  com¬ 
pletely.  Today’s  problem  is  to  ration¬ 
alize  the  demands  of  aggressive,  al¬ 
most  fanatic,  union  leaders,  the  belief 
of  their  followers  that  organization 
will  work  immediate  miracles,  and  the 
fears  of  the  mass  production  indus¬ 
trialists  that  costs  will  skyrocket  un¬ 
der  union  operation  and  destroy  the 
mass  markets  upon  which  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  all  depends. 

Neither  faction  has  yet  indicated  a 
statesmanlike  approach  to  the  prob¬ 
lem.  Only  dimly  does  it  seem  to  be 
realized  that  mass  industries  cannot 
permanently  prosper  if  their  millions 
of  workmen  are  no  more  than  cranes 
and  cams  on  the  assembly  line;  that 
increased  wages,  shorter  hours,  and 
interference  with  normal  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes  can  not  permanently 
benefit  the  working  man  if  they  lead 
his  industry  toward  insolvency;  and 
that  the  biggest  stake  in  the  current 
controversies  is  held  by  the  public 
outside  of  the  picket  lines. 

How  can  the  public  exert  its 
strength  to  end  these  destructive 
struggles?  Mussolini  demonstrated 
one  method  15  years  ago  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  was  in  some  ways  analo¬ 
gous.  He  seized  the  sword  that  the 


politicians  feared  to  wield  and  with  < 
it  crushed  not  only  labor  but  all  free¬ 
dom  of  thought  in  Italy.  His  way 
won’t  do  here. 

General  Johnson  tried  a  way  in 
1933-35,  but  long  before  the  Supreme 
Court  kicked  NRA  out  of  the  window, 
the  law  had  become  a  dead  letter. 
Its  structure  had  too  many  architects, 
too  few  builders,  and  collapsed  under 
its  own  wei^t.  That  way  won’t  do, 
even  with  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  permit  enabling  legislation. 

But  to  call  the  problem  insoluble, 
or  soluble  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  solved  in  the  General  Motors  af¬ 
fair,  is  to  confess  the  bankruptcy  of 
democratic  institutions. 

*  •  * 

Democracy  has  made  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  restraining  the 
predatory  tendencies  of  industry  and 
commerce.  They  can  be  controlled 
for  the  public  welfare — and  their  own 
— by  a  government  that  is  guided 
more  by  conscience  than  campaign 
funds.  If  organized  mass  labor  is  to 
deal  on  an  equal  plane  with  organized 
mass  capital — with  the  public  always 
paying  the  bill — it  needs  no  argument 
that  the  public  should  also  have  some 
voice  in  the  deliberations  and  brakes 
on  both  of  these  powerfvd  engines. 

Organized  labor  has  emulated  or¬ 
ganized  capital  in  resisting  public  con¬ 
trol.  Both  have  succeeded  in  emascu¬ 
lating  legislation,  in  hamstringing  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  in  evading  adverse 
court  verdicts.  Corporations  have  de¬ 
ceived  and  cheated  their  customers 
and  stockholders,  and  when  brought 
to  justice,  declared  that  their  activities 
and  their  accounts  were  private,  and 
none  of  the  public’s  business.  Or¬ 
ganized  labor,  to  demonstrate  its 
strength  or  to  gain  recognition,  tosses 
a  monkey  wrench  into  the  industrial 
machinery  that  means  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  for  20,000,000  people,  most  of  them 
outside  of  its  ranks,  and  ferociously 
resists  any  move  to  assess  its  respon¬ 
sibility  for  damage,  any  move  to  make 
it  eqvially  responsible  with  employers 
for  the  fulfillment  of  contracts,  any 

restraint  upon  its  aggressiveness. 

*  «  * 

OO  long  as  organized  labor  meant 
O  the  AFL,  with  3^00,000  members 
largely  grouped  in  highly  skilled  and 
conservative  trades,  this  resistance  to 
public  control  was  of  small  conse¬ 
quence.  The  AFL  for  a  good  many 
years  was  a  conservative  ally  of  con¬ 
servative  business,  keeping  industrial 
peace  in  return  for  steadily  improved 
conditions  for  its  membership. 

One  might  suspect  that  if  Machia- 
velli  had  been  around  in  1933,  he 
would  have  counseled  the  industrial¬ 
ists  to  foster  the  expansion  of  the 
Federation,  admit  it  to  forbidden 
fields,  and  if  necessary,  subsidize  it 
to  keep  the  booming  organization 
movement  in  safe  hands.  But  neither 
business  nor  the  Federation  was  wise 
enough  to  seize  the  moment.  The 
Federation  seems  on  the  way  to  dis¬ 
integration.  And  business  is  faced 
with  an  antagonist  who  plays  rough. 

Labor,  under  command  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  is  no  more  sensitive  to  public 
convenience  and  necessity  than  was 
Standard  Oil  when  John  D.  Rocke¬ 
feller  put  it  together.  Even  units  of 
the  typographical  union,  hitherto 
noted  for  strict  adherence  to  contracts 
with  employers,  have  gone  for  the 
sit-down  pistol-point  technique — and 
tin-can  their  officers  with  the  title  of 
“Bread  and  Butter”  when  ordered  to 
return  to  work  under  their  contracts. 
The  American  Newspaper  Guild, 
junior  in  Federation  ranks  and  prob¬ 
ably  friendly  with  the  Lewis  faction, 

;  makes  no  bones  about  attempting  to 
destroy  newspapers  upon  which  its 
I  members  have  struck. 

•  *  * 

ORGANIZED  government  cannot 
long  tolerate  lawlessness  among 


any  section  of  its  citizenry,  no  matt« 
how  many  votes  they  cast  or  how  largi 
their  contribution  to  party  fun^ . 
Business  has  been  broken  to  harne^ 
with  every  decade  seeing  stronga 
lines  applied  to  make  it  regard 
public  welfare.  Labor  added  some  of 
its  own  to  the  rig  in  1935  whm  it 
advocated  passage  of  the  Wagner  AoL 
but  it  also  forced  a  complacent  legifk 
lature  to  cut  away  every  possible  re. 
straint  on  labor  activities.  This  straW 
egy  has,  for  practical  purposes,  raa4 
the  law  a  nullity.  Its  widely  heraldel 
provisions  have  not  been  called  upoa 
in  a  major  dispute.  They  have  as 
part  whatever  in  the  General  Motai|. 
settlement.  Their  part  in  some  five  I 
cases  now  before  the  Supreme  Coial 
is  still  to  be  determined — but  no  mas¬ 
ter  how  that  court  decides,  it  seeim 
inevitable  that  public  opinion  will 
force  either  an  amendment  of  the  ael, 
or  a  totally  new  law. 

•  •  * 

ORGANIZEID  labor  asked  for  pub. 

lie  regulation  when  it  brou^ 
the  public  into  the  industrial  pictun. 

If  the  public  can  force  an  employe 
to  abide  by  the  decision  of  a  tribuad 
set  up  by  the  Wagner  law,  simph 
equity  demands  that  the  public  haw 
an  equal  right  to  make  employes  sub> 
ject  to  its  decision.  It  is  also  axiomatii 
that  the  labor  tribunal  be  a  genuiai 
public  tribunal,  equal  in  dignity  and 
power  to  any  court  of  original  juri^ 
diction — and  not,  like  the  present 
NLRB,  a  judge  advocate  for  labor, 
regardless  of  labor’s  status  at  its  bnr. 

Far-sighted  labor  statesmen  would 
forward  such  legislation  throuf^  the 
present  Congress  and  administrating 
which  are  more  favorable  to  its  cauw 
than  any  that  may  be  elected  after 
a  year  or  two  of  sit-down  strikes, 
defiance  of  courts,  and  widespread 
public  discomfort  have  brou^t  a  re¬ 
action  against  current  liberalism.  Hie 
Congress  elected  in  1938  might,  if  dis¬ 
order  and  outlawry  go  far  enou^ 
enact  controls  for  labor  that  far  out¬ 
strip  anything  contemplated  now— and 
swing  the  pendulum  years  away  fron 
the  decent  solution  possible  now. 

Honest  labor  has  nothing  to  lose 
by  admitting  its  responsibility  to  pub¬ 
lic  control.  It  has  all  to  gain.  Its 
organization  battle  would  be  wan 
automatically.  It  would  be  insured 
against  the  chicanery  of  employen 
who  sign  a  contract  to  get  their  plants 
nmning,  and  bend  all  immediate  ef¬ 
forts  to  chiseling  their  way  out  of  its 
fair  provisions.  It  would  be  protected 
against  gangster  imionism,  which  it 
now  feels  compelled  to  defend  be¬ 
cause  the  AFL  has  been  too  lenient 
in  granting  charters.  It  would  be 
protected  against  the  kind  of  unions 
v/hose  heads  can  afford  to  lose  $50J)0# 
in  a  single  night  of  gambling.  And, 
retaining  the  right  to  strike  against 
oppression,  it  would  avoid  the  im¬ 
mense  wage  losses  its  members  incur 
in  jurisdictional,  sympathetic,  and 
just  plain  ornery  strikes.  It  should 
also  be  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
quarter-million-dollar  donations  to 
party  campaign  funds — a  law  which 
the  welfare  of  democratic  govermanat 
demands  be  equally  enforced  againat 
groups  of  organized  capital  and  labor. 
No  ideal  solution,  this;  it  promims 
more  peace  than  today’s  savagery. 

*  •  * 

The  moment  lost  in  1933,  1934,  and 
1935  is  here  again,  and  organiad 
labor  is  not  likely  to  get  anothw 
chance  at  it.  If  the  anarchic  sit-down 
business  goes  on  to  its  logical  conda- 
sion,  it  is  going  to  run  into  sonw 
Governor  less  humane  than  the 
tient  Murphy  of  Michigan,  and  it  is 
going  head  on  into  a  collision  with 
some  state  soldier  who  won’t  hesitntt 
to  follow  a  volley  with  a  bayomhi 
charge.  If  that  comes  to  pass,  it  wfl“ 
take  a  wise  man  to  prophesy  whit: 
“can’t  happ>en  here.” 
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